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FOREWORD 


HE growth of Canada during the past decade and the development of the 

Dominion’s trade, has encouraged foreign industrial firms, particularly 

in the United States, to consider the establishment of Canadian units for 
the manufacture and distribution of their products, or to take advantage of 
existing facilities, by having their lines manufactured on a royalty basis under 
contract, or upon some other agreement basis. The Canadian domestic market 
continues to expand, while the value of a Canadian factory for the manufacture 
of products for export to British Empire and other countries with which Canada 
has preferential trade agreements, is a consideration of growing concern to the 
foreign industrialist. 


The establishment of a Canadian factory should be regarded not merely as 
a means of defeating tariffs or retaining a domestic trade that is slipping away. 
Canada is now a field of new world opportunity for the manufacturer and the 
foreign trader, possessing advantages not available in other countries. These 
advantages are definite and have stood out sharply in the past few years of stress, 
Chief among these advantages from the point of view of the manufacturer are: 
the absence of over-industrialization, stable labour conditions with a fair wage 
scale, a banking system that has withstood the test of one of the most difficult 
periods in modern history, and vast reserves of raw materials and natural 
resources. From the point of view of the exporter there are the advantages of 
trade agreements giving Canadian goods preferred treatment in British Empire 
and other countries, Canada’s geographical position in relation to world markets, 
and growing shipping facilities direct from Canadian ports. 


Apart from the opportunities for the marketing of goods in a growing 
domestic field, the arrangements concluded at the Imperial Economic Conference 
held in Ottawa during 1932 have given Canada a still more preferred position in 
British Empire markets and open new fields for Canadian products. The extent 
and character of Canada’s preferential tariff arrangements will be found in 
Chapter 3 of this compilation—“British Empire Tariff Preferences on Canadian 
Goods,”’ and Chapter 2—‘‘The Manufactures and Trade of Canada’’—contains 
an outline of the extent to which Canadian products are already finding a market 
in British Empire countries. 


In giving preliminary consideration to Canada as a field for the establish- 
ment of new industries, it is necessary for the foreign industrialist to familiarize 
himself with certain general information. In the first place it is desirable to 
determine whether or not facilities for the initial production of a particular line 
already exist, as many Canadian manufacturers are equipped to expand their 
operations and are seeking to make contacts with foreign manufacturers whose 
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lines they could manufacture on some agreement basis. Where these manu-- 
facturing facilities are available, the incidental advantages to the incoming 
industrialist are obvious. 

The foreign manufacturer considering the Canadian field must also be 
informed regarding the incorporation of companies in Canada, the extent and 
character of taxation, factors affecting plant location such as the availability 
of power and raw materials, the market situation, transportation facilities and 
labour conditions. In considering the export phase it is necessary to be informed 
regarding Canada’s manufactures, the extent of Canadian export trade and in 
what markets Canada enjoys a preferred tariff position. 

While a great deal of excellent material is available, nothing of recent date 
assembles such data in concise form under one cover. The present publication 
in its original form justified the objects of its compilers, and this revised edition 
is issued in the belief that it will prove of still greater usefulness in the future, 
in the consideration of problems incidental to the establishment of branch 


factories in Canada. 


H. H. STEVENS. 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
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CHAPTER 


INCORPORATION, CONTROL, AND TAXATION OF CANADIAN 
COMPANIES 


Tue Data INCLUDED IN THIS CHAPTER ARE BASED ON LEGISLATION, SCHEDULES, 
AND PRACTICES AS OF APRIL, 1933 


CHARTERS OF INCORPORATION 


Foreign manufacturers may carry on business through branch establish- 
ments in Canada in one of two ways:— 
net Gi) By: registration as a foreign corporation, which requires taking out a 
licence in each province in which business is carried on through a branch estab- 
lishment of any kind, and 

(2) By incorporation as a Canadian company. 


Canadian companies may be incorporated either as Dominion companies 
under the Dominion Companies Act, or as provincial companies under the 
Companies Acts of one or other of the nine provinces. The Dominion Com- 
panies Act and the Acts of the provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island provide for incorporation by letters 
patent granting a charter, while the Acts of the provinces of Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia provide for incorporation by the 
registration of a memorandum of association, usually accompanied by articles 
of association. 


Dominion Charters 


Companies incorporated under the Dominion Companies Act have a status 
and powers entitling them to carry on business throughout Canada which no 
provincial legislation can abrogate, but nearly all the provinces require regis- 
tration. 

In order to incorporate a company under the Dominion Companies Act it 
is necessary that a petition, signed by at least three applicants, be filed with 
the Secretary of State at Ottawa. This petition must state the purpose of 
incorporation, the location of the head office, the amount of capital, the number 
of shares, and the names of the provisional directors.. Other information may 
also be required. The directors are’not to be less than three in number and must 
be holders of stock. 

Part I of the Companies Act, under which companies are generally incor- 
porated, does not require that the directors should be either Canadians or British 
subjects. 

Companies may be incorporated under the Dominion laws with, or without, 
share capital. There are two kinds of companies with share capital. 

(1) Those which offer shares for public subscription, in which case a pros- 
pectus or statement in lieu of prospectus must be filed before allotment. 

(2) Private companies. Public subscription in this case is prohibited and 
the filing of a prospectus or notice is therefore unnecessary. 
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No-par-value shares may be issued by a company incorporated by letters 
patent, subject to certain conditions and restrictions. Provision may also be 
made for a portion of the capital to be divided into various classes of shares. . 

In the naming of a company the use of such words as ‘‘Royal, ‘ Imperial, 
“King” and “Queen,” is discouraged under both federal and provincial incor- 
porations. Any name liable to conflict with the name of an existing company 
is banned. The word ‘‘Limited”’ or ‘“Ltd.” as part of the company’s name 


must be used. 
Provincial Charters 


In all the provinces, except New Brunswick, companies incorporated under 
the Companies Act or of any other province are required to be licensed or 
registered before carrying on business in the province. Application should be 
made to the Provincial Secretary at the capital of the province concerned. 

Annual taxes are imposed by every province on, companies carrying on 
business within the province. (See Table, page 5.) These taxes vary in form 
and amount in the different provinces and'in some cases differ according to 
whether the company is incorporated locally, or under the Dominion Companies 
Act, or the Companies Act of another province. , 

The application for a charter will be granted to any number of persons, not 
less than five, who apply therefor, under British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, 
and Prince Edward Island Acts; and to not less than three in Alberta, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Saskatchewan, and the Northwest Territories. The petition 
for incorporation must include the names of persons selected by the applicants 
to act as the first or provisional directors; under Dominion, Ontario, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island Acts, not less than three are required, 
no maximum number being fixed. In Alberta, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
the Northwest Territories not less than three or more than nine are specified; 
in British Columbia and the Yukon the number is established by the memor- 
andum of association; in British Columbia one of the persons must be a resident 
of Canada; and for the permanent board the same number is required. 

The information required and the procedure for incorporation under one 
or other of the provincial Companies Acts is, in the main, similar to the require- 
ments of the Dominion Companies Act, but varies in detail in the different 
provinces. 

There follows a statement of the fees payable on incorporation or registra- 
tion of companies and on the licensing of extra-provincial corporations. ‘These 
fees refer particularly to manufacturing or mercantile corporations. It should 
be noted that in some provinces there is an annual tax payable on authorized 
capital employed in that province, for further particulars of which reference 
should be made to the ‘‘Provincial Taxation” table on page 5. 


Fees for Dominion Incorporation 


nee Lhe fees payable on incorporation depend upon the amount of the author- 
ized capital, according to the following scale :-— 


CAPITAL FEE 
mammo0rer legs. (ele eI ies yh: ing $100. 
More than $50,000 and not more than . 
Bee O00. yt Re ENE Teh i amiete $100 Plus $1 for each $1,000 or frac-. 


tion in excess of $50,000. 
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Annual Returns to be filed by Manufacturing Companies in Canada 


In duplicate, verified by prescribed affidavit. 


WHAT TO INCLUDE HOW MADE 


APPLICATION 


(1) Annual Summary. 


All companies incorporated under Dominion}Particulars as to capital, management, etc., as of 31st March, 


DATE OF FILING PLACE OF FILING FEES 


Secretary of State,|When the capital stock of the company is $200,000 or less—$5. 
Ottawa. When the capital stock of the company is more than $200,000, but not more 
than $500,000—$10. 
When the capital stock of the company is more than $500,000, but not more 
than $1,000,000—$25. 
When the capital stock is more than $1,000,000—$25, and $1 on each $100,000 
in excess of the first million, but not exceeding $50 in all. 


On or before 1st June. 


charter, 
DOMINION os 
Capital—Ottawa. 
(1) Annual Summary. All companies incorporated by Alberta char-|Particulars of shareholders, capital, management, etc., of company as of|Signed by manager or secretary of company. 
ALBERTA ter. 14th day succeeding first ordinary general meeting (see Form E of Act). * 3 4 i 
(2) Annual Summary. All extra-provincial companies. Particulars as to incorporation, management, capital, etc., as of 31st|Verified by prescribed affidavit. 
Capital—Edmonton. December preceding. 


(3) Corporations Taxation Act.|All companies carrying on business in Alberta.|Information necessary to enable Minister to determine tax. Verified by prescribed affidavit. 


Within three weeks of first ordinary general|Registrar of Joint|$5. For annual return. 
meeting. Stock Companies. 

On or before ist March. Registrar of Joint/$5. 
Stock Companies, 

Registrar of Joint/$5. 
Stock Companies. 


For annual return. 


. For further details apply to Provincial Secretary or Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Toronto. 


On or before 30th June. 


Particulars as to capital, management, etc., as of day after first general|Signed by director, manager, or other officer. 
meeting, 
Particulars as to capital, management, etc., as of 3ist December, 


(1) Annual Report. 
(2) Annual Report. 


All companies incorporated by British Col- 
umbia T. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 5 
7 All extra-provincial corporations, 


Certified by director or other officer. 


Capital—Victoria. : a : ‘i , ¥ 
(3) Taxation Act and Income/All companies carrying on business in British|Net income. Net income for yearly period. See prescribed form, 
Tax Act. Columbia. 
(1) Annual Return. Companies incorporated by Manitoba charter|Particulars as to capital, management, etc., as of 31st December. In duplicate, verified by prescribed affidavit. 
MANITOBA and all extra inter-provincial companies. é q ; 
(2) Income Tax Act. All companies carrying on business in Mani-|Net income for yearly period. Wages of persons employed with names|On forms supplied. 
Capital—Winnipeg. toba. and addresses, 


Within 15 days of annual general meeting. 
On or before 1st March. 


On or before 31st March or within 
three months of end of business year. 


Registrar of Joint|$1. 
Stock Companies. 

Registrar of Joint|$1. 
Stock Companies. 

With assessor of assess- 
ment district in 
which chief place of 
business of company 
is situated. 


For further information apply to Provincial Secretary or Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Toronto. 


On or before 1st March. 
On or before 30th April. 


Provincial Secretary. |$2 to $10 according’to authorized capital. 


Municipal Com- 5 per cent of income. 


missioner. 


(1) Annual Summary. Verified by affidavit. 


(2) Corporations Tax Act. 


es carrying on business in New|Particulars as to management, capital, etc. 
All extra-provincial companies carrying on|Particulars as to business and capital in province. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Verified by affidavit of manager in province. 


On or before ist June. Provincial Secretary. |For further details apply to Provincial Secretary or Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, Toronto. F 
For further details apply to Provincial Secretary or Canadian Manufacturers’ 


Association, Toronto. 


On or before 1st May. Provincial Treasurer. 


Month of January. Registrar of Joint Stock| For further details apply to Provincial Secretary or Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Companies, Halifax.| Association, Toronto. ae 
Provincial Treasurer. |For further details apply to Provincial Secretary or Canadian Manufacturers’ 


Association, Toronto. 


On or before ist April. 


Capital—Fredericton. business in New B: ick, 
All companies carrying on business in Noval Particulars as to capital, management, etc. Verified by prescribed affidavit. 
NOVA SCOTIA Scotia. — ’ - k : 3 f 3 : f 
(2) Provincial Revenue All companies with $25,000 or more paid up|Information required as prescribed by Governor in Council. Verified by prescribed affidavit. 
Capital—Halifax. (Corporations) Act. capital. 
(1) Annual Statement. All companies carrying on business in Ontario.|Particulars as to incorporation, management, real estate owned, capital 
ONTARIO. : stock, etc., as of 3ist March. 3 
(2) Corporations Tax. All companies carrying on business in Ontario,|Particulars as to capital, number of offices and net revenue; complete||Verified by one affidavit. 
Capital—Toronto. financial statement must be enclosed. 


All companies carrying on business in Ontario.|Information as to sale, transfer or assignment of shares or debenture 


(I) Names and addresses of all shareholders resident in the municipality|Verified by prescribed affidavit. 
for which assessor is appointed. 
(II) Stock held by each. 


(III) Amount of dividends and bonuses paid to each during previous year.| of facts. 


(1) Quebec Companies Act. 
(2) Companies Information 
Act. 


Companies incorporated by Quebec charter. bg bricg ne as to Spey management, capital stock, etc., as of |In duplicate. 
une preceding. 
All companies carrying on business in Quebec|Particulars as to incorporation, management, capital stock, etc., as of {In duplicate. 


Capital—Quebec. F or issuing new stock therein. 30th June preceding. 
(3) Corporations. |All companies carrying on business in Quebec|Information as per Form 61 or 62. In duplicate, verified by prescribed affidavit. 
or issuing new stock therein. 


(4) Transfer of Shares, All companies carrying on business in Quebec|Information as to sale, transfer, 


or issuing new stock therein. 


chief agent of extra-provincial corporation. 


etc., of shares or bonds (see Form C-1).|Verified by affidavit of president or secretary or|On or before 1st May. 


Annual filing fees from $5 to $30 according to paid up capital of companies. 
Companies who pay Corporations Tax are exempt from payment of filing 


On or before ist May. Provincial Secretary. 


Verified by affidavit of officer having knowledge|Within 30 days of receipt of demand from 


fees. 
On or before ist February. With Municipal None. 
Assessor. 
assessor. 
On or before ist September. Provincial Secretary. |$10. 
On or before ist September. Provincial Secretary. |$10. 


On or before ist May. Provincial Treasurer. |For further information apply to Provincial Secretary or Canadian Manu- 


facturers’ Association, Toronto. 


Provincial Treasurer. |None. 


(1) Annual Summary. 


Particulars as to capital, management, etc. (see Form D of Act). For|Signed by secretary or manager. 


All companies carrying on business in Saskat- 
chewan, 


_ SASKATCHEWAN Dominion companies merely a certificate that company is in existence! president or secretary may also sign return for 
. 2 f i : and carrying on business in Saskatchewan (Form E of Act). _ Dominion company. 
Capital—Regina. (2) Corporations Taxation. All companies carrying on business in Saskat-|Name, kind of business, etc. Dominion companies are also required to|Verified by prescribed affidavit. 


chewan. file summary of capital and shares, same as other compaines. 


President, vice-/On or before 1st March, except Dominion|Registrar of Joint|$5 or $10 according as to whe 


ther the authorized capital does not or does 
oes Companies,| exceed $50,000 for all except Dominion companies where fee is $5. 
egina, 
On or before ist May. Dominion com-/Registrar of Joint|For further information apply to Provincial Secre 
panies file Form “‘C’’ 1st January, but] Stock Companies, facturers’ Association, Toronto, 
summary must be filed ist March same 
as other companies. 


companies when date is ist January. 


tary or Canadian Manu- 
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CAPITAL FEE 
More than $200,000 and not more than 
£500,000. . .ceeaacenat ier ach ana $250 Plus $0.50 for each $1,000 or 
fraction in excess of $200,000. 
More thai: $500g8C0tj as. «ee ssteaooee $400 Plus $0.20 for every additional 
$1,000 or fraction in excess of 
$500,000. 


Fees for Provincial Incorporation 


| The fees forgehe incorporation of provincial companies vary in each of the 
nine provinces. It is impossible in a work of this size to more than indicate the 
scales in a general way. 
_ The minimum fees range from $25 to $100 and are scaled upwards accord- 
ing to the amount of authorized capital, as in the following table. The minimum 
and maximum figures shown are those in force in the provinces charging the 
lowest and highest rates respectively. 


CAPITAL MINIMUM FEE MAXIMUM FEE 
$25 , 000 $ 35.00 $100 
50,000 55.00 110 
100 , 000 Ticd® 150 
250 ,000 150.50 250 
500 ,000 235200 3f5 
1,000 , 600 335.00 500 


Registration of Extra-provincial Companies 


Each province has regulations coverning the operation within the province 
of any company not incorporated there. These regulations take the form of 
registering the company by the filing of its articles of association or charter and 
by-laws, and also provide that the company must have an attorney or agent 
resident within the province. In general the fees for registration are the same as 
for incorporation, reckoned on the amount of capital employed within the 
province. 


Other Fees 


Nominal fees are charged for the filing of all documents, and for registering 
changes in by-laws, charters, or other records. 


Annual Returns to be Filed by Companies 


Under the Dominion Companies Act every incorporated company is re- 
quired to file annually a return, known as an annual summary, annual report, 
etc. The return in each case must be filed on or before June 1st in each year 
and must be accompanied by the prescribed filing fee. In each case an endorsed 
duplicate is retained by the company for its own use. 

In addition to the annual summaries or annual reports referred to, the vari- 
ous provinces require additional annual returns to be made. The table, which 
follows shows particulars regarding the returns which manufacturing companies 
are required to file. 
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COMMERCIAL LAW 
The Bankruptcy Act 


The Dominion Bankruptcy Act applies to all persons and corporations 
having offices or actually transacting business in Canada, except building 
societies, banks, insurance, trust and loan companies, and railway companies. 
The Act has established uniformity of legislation throughout Canada as the old 
assignment acts of the different provinces are practically non-effective. ; 

The Act provides that one or more creditors who are unable to coliect 
accounts amounting to $500 may apply to the courts to have a debtor adjudged 
bankrupt. ‘The circumstances of the case are passed upon by a judge appointed 
to carry out the provisions of the Act. The court may dismiss the petition of 
the creditor, may stay the proceedings, or may grant a receiving order, as the 
circumstances warrant. A debtor may voluntarily make an assignment of his 
assets for the benefit of his creditors. 

Authorized trustees, with territorially limited authority, are appointed 
bv the Dominion Government to take charge of, and realize upon, the assets 
of bankrupts and authorized assignors. 

The Act has provisions for ratifying compositions and compelling minority 
creditors to accept the ruling of the majority. 

After being adjudged bankrupt or making an authorized assignment a 
debtor may apply to the court for an order of discharge. On the hearing of the 
application the court shall take into consideration the report of the trustee, and 
may either grant or refuse an absolute order of discharge or suspend the oper- 
ation of the order for a specified time, or grant an order to discharge, subject to 
conditions 
The Combines Investigation Act 


ry 


Che Combines Investigation Act of Canada declares unlawful any com- 
bination or monoply in trade or industry which has operated or is likely to 
operate to the detriment or against the interest of the public, whether con- 
sumers, producers or others. he legislation is based upon a consideration of. 
the welfare of the public as a whole, including not only consumers, but also 
manutacturers, distributors and labour. The Act is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Labour through an official known as the Registrar of the Combines 
Investigation Act. : 

__ Investigations are made on application by six citizens or on the initiative of 
the Minister of Labour or the Registrar. Full authority is given to the Registrar, 
and to commissioners appointed for special inquiries, to examine witnesses on 
oath and to require the production of books and other records. Prosecution 
ol combines may be instituted by the Attorney General of a province or by 
the Solicitor General of Canada. It is an offence punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment, to be a party to a combine as defined by the Act, or knowingly to assist 
in the formation or operation of such a combine. Other similar offences are 
created by Section 498 of the Criminal Code, under which action can be taken 
Dy an s\ttorney General independently of the machinery set up by the Com- 


bines Investigation Act. 

__ Provision is made also for other remedies such as the reduction or removal 
ol customs duties if the Government is satisfied that a combine exists to promote 
induly the advantage of manufacturers or dealers at the expense of the public 
such disadvantage is facilitated by the customs tariff. Revocation 
ae Beyggat may also be flected if a patentee uses his exclusive rights so as to 
chance prices unreasonably, or to effect such other restraints of trade as are 


and that 


enumerated in this section. 
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Provincial Taxation Affecting Commercial Companies 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Capital—Charlottetown 


NOVA SCOTIA 


QUEBEC NEW BRUNSWICK 
Capital—Halifax 


ALBERTA SASKATCHEWAN MANITOBA ONTARIO 
Capital—Quebec Capital—Fredericton 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Capital—Edmonton Capital—Regina Capital—Winnipeg Capital—Toronto 


CLASS OF TAXATION Capital—Victoria 


GENERAL 


1. CORPORATIONS GENERAL. Annual fee $10 and up depending|Companies not paying special taxes are liable 


on nominal capital; one-tenth] on income and personal property basis. 
per cent on paid capital employed 
in province. 


Companies not paying special taxes are|40c. on every $1,000 of authorized] All companies not reached by other Five per cent of net income on all|Corporation tax of one-tenth of|One-tenth per cent on paid-up|Taxable at rate fixed by Lieut.- 
subject to general income tax. capital on all com ies not] provisions and not spec. exempt,| companies not otherwise taxed| 1 per cent of capital, $50 per} capital, $30 for each place of} Governor in Council at rate not 
otherwise taxed (includes grain] pay an ann. fee, varying with (special schedules for banks,]| business stand in Ontario. Mu-| business in Montreal or Quebec,| to exceed that on foreign com- 
companies). authorized cap., max. of $500, street railways, insurance, loan,| nicipal business tax based on $15 elsewhere, reduced one-half} panies. 

land, trust, gas and electric and] value of premises occupied. when paid-up capital is less than 

express companies, etc). $25,000; additional tax of 1} per 

cent on profits earned in province. 


» 


One-fifth per cent on paid-up|Electric light companies, 1 per cent of gross 


(And water works companies) $500 to $25 according to popula- Graded tax for each according to|One-tenth of 1 per cent on paid-up 


2. GAS AND ELECTRIC CO's. 1 or 2 per cent on gross revenue. tion. Gas companies, $500 in population of city operated in;] capital, $50 for each place of capital; if capital $30,000 or] revenue. 
any city, $c. per 1,000 cu. feet of| 3,000 pop., $25; 125,000 pop.,| business, 4 per cent on net over, 2 per cent on income; 25c. 
natural gas. $500; each add. 50,000, $100. revenue. for each meter. 
Subject to general income tax on pro-|Same as Corporations General. |Same as Corporation General. Same as Corporations General. {Same as domestic companies.|(Chief office out of Canada not|Extra-provincial corporations, 1 Annual fee from $50 up, depend- 
vincial basis. Capital and revenue allocated] otherwise taxed). One-tenth per cent of capital stock invested] ing on nominal capital; _one- 


tenth of 1 per cent on paid-up 


per cent gross earnings in prov-| or used in province. Min. tax t x 
capital to province. 


to Ontario on per cent sales in 
ince. Min. $50. Add. tax of| $100, max. tax $400. 


3, FOREIGN CO’S. 
Ontario bear to total sales of 


company, $30 and $15. 
Subject to general income tax. $50 each elevator and 40c. each|Max. $500. Fees based on stated|5 per cent of net income. Same as Corporations General. 
4. GRAIN CO'S. $1,000 authorized capital. capital, number of shares of no) Allocation of capital made on 
par value and where applicable} assets. 
on both. 
SPECIAL* . a 
For agricultural or stockraising purposes|2 mills on fair actual value. 2 mills on fair actual value. Amount required to meet pro- One-tenth per cent in cities and|Two-fifths of 1 per cent. 
1, REAL PROPERTY. } per cent on assessed value; other vincial share of old age pensions. towns, six-tenths per cent in 
improved land 1 per cent on municipalities, actual cash value. 
value; coal lands 1 per cent or 2 
cent according to classification. 
One-tenth per cent in cities and|One-half of 1 per cent on actual value. 
2. PERSONAL PROPERTY. towns, six-tenths per cent in 
municipalities, actual cash value. 
10 mills on fair actual value. 10 mills on fair cash value. 1 per cent of market value of land 2c. per acre on area of 500 acres or|1 per cent on 1,000 acres or more. 


Fire tax ic. per acre on wild 


in unorganized territory; one- 
lands over 200 acres. 


half of 1 per ceut on land where 
school taxes are paid. Small 
lots, minimum of $2 per parcel, 
large areas, minimum of 2c. per 
acre. 


more. 


3. WILD LANDS. 


14 per cent on assessed value. Royalties|2 cents per acre. $5 minimum|1 cent per acre. 4 cent if timber|Graduated according to use al-|Fire protection $6.40 per sq, mile. Same as Wild Lands. 
under Forest Act. tax. is manufactured into lumber. lowed from $1 up. Rentals $5 per sq. mile. Timber 


4. TIMBER AREAS, 
dues vary per kind and amount 


cut. 
2 per cent on smelter returns, less treat-|Licences and permits issued at Same as timber areas. 5c. peracre on claims over 10acres.|3 per cent to 7 per cent on annual|Licences and royalties (various). Licences and permits issued at ig 
5. MINES AND MINERALS. | ment and transportation costs, alter-| varying rates, pepe eat &, Re-| profits. varying rates. 
. cording claim or . ax on, 


native to income tax; unworked Crown 
granted claims, 25c. per acre. 
Coal and coke 10c. per ton on output, 
alternative to income tax. 


7c. per gallon. 


profits 3 per cent and up. 


6c. per gallon from April 1, 1933.)6c. per gallon. 7c. per gallon, 6c. per gallon. 6c. per gallon. 7c. per gallon. 5c. per gallon. 6c. per gallon. 


6, GASOLINE. 


Taxed according to units of value and|$15 to $35 according to wheelbase.|$10 to $32.50 according to wheel-|$9 to $35 according to wheelbase. Passenger cars $7 to $40, according] According to weight of vehicle. |Touring cars, 85c. per cwt. Com-| Min. fee of $15-$30 and tax ac-|70c. per cwt. 

weight. base. Trucks according to gross| Trucks $10 per ton plus $25 per} to h.p. and number of cylinders. mercial vehicles, $1.15-$3 per| cording to weight. Commercial 

weight plus load. ton for commercial trucks, Commercial cars $10 to $375 cwt. vehicle minimum fee of $17. 
according to gross weight. 
peaaies also liable to seat mile’ 


7. MOTOR VEHICLES. 


Graduated; plus surtax of $5. 5 per cent of net. 1 per cent on net revenue. Graduated. 


8. INCOME. 


Ire 


*Alberta also taxes unearned increment at the rate of 5 per cent on increased value of land when sold, and levies a special educational tax of 3 mills on fair actual value. 


To face page 5. 
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Legislation Affecting the Sale of Shares 


The regulation of the sale of shares comes under the jurisdiction of the 
provinces and each province has enacted legislation regulating such sale. The 
laws of the different provinces differ considerably and are subject to frequent 
change. The aim and intent of all these laws is to protect the purchasers of 
stocks and bonds from fraud. Generally the laws provide that a company, 
before selling stock, must furnish to the provincial authorities, a description of 
its business, and obtain authorization to sell stock. Further particulars with 
regard to legislation in the various provinces affecting the sale of shares may be 
obtained from the office of the Provincial Secretary in the capital of the province 
concerned. 


TAXATION 


Dominion Taxation 


The Dominion Government levies a tax on the incomes of all persons in 
Canada, allowing exemptions of $1,000 for single people, $2,000 for a married 
person or couple and $400 for each dependent minor child, and for certain other 
classes of dependents. The rate of taxation is such that for an income of $1,000 
in excess of exemptions the tax is $30; for $5,000 excess, $250; for $10,000 
excess, $750; for $25,000 excess, $3,650; for $100,000 excess, $26,900; for 
$500,000 excess, $233,150; and 56 per cent on any further income. Deductions 
are permitted, of certain expenses and on dividends from certain classes of 
securities, in arriving at the net income. 

The income tax applicable direct to corporations is 123 per cent of the net 
income with no exemptions. 

There is also a tax of 6 per cent on the sale price of all goods; the sale 
price on domestic goods to include any other excise duties that may be applicable; 
on imported goods it is deemed to be the “duty paid value.”’ 

Excise duties are levied on a specific list of goods such as liquors, matches, 
tobaccos and automobile tires. 

Minor taxes include stamp taxes on cheques, promissory notes and the 
like, and imposts on telegraph and cable messages and long distance telephone 
calls. 

Payments to non-residents of Canada on account of anything let, leased or 
used in Canada, or on account of royalties, is subject to a tax of 125 per cent on 
that portion of the payment in excess of an amount prescribed by the minister. 

Further information regarding taxation levied by the Dominion Govern- 
ment may be obtained on application to the Commissioner of Taxation, Depart- 
ment of National Revenue, Ottawa. 


Provincial Taxation 


In addition to federal taxation, taxes are levied also by the Governments 
of the various provinces. The provincial rates of taxation applicable to com- 
mercial companies are set forth in the foregoing tabulation, and further inform- 
ation may be obtained upon application to the Provincial Treasurer in the capital 
of the province concerned. 


Municipal Taxation 
In addition to federal and provincial taxation, taxes are levied also by 


municipalities, and in view of the large number of these, it is obviously impossible 
to give detailed particulars by localities. 
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TRADE MARKS AND INDUSTRIAL DESIGNS 


These are governed by the Trade Marks and Industrial Designs Act. 

“General Trade Mark’’ means a mark used in connection with the sale of 
various articles in which the proprietor may deal. ; 

“Specific Trade Mark’ means a mark used in connection with the sale of a 
class of merchandise of a particular description. ; Ropes 

‘Industrial Design” means a design of some article of commerce distin- ° 
cuishable by its peculiar ornamentation or shape. 
~ A trade mark or industrial design must be registered with the Commissioner 
of Patents at Ottawa, who will supply a certificate of registration. Once regis- 
tered, a general trade mark endures without limitation, a specific trade mark 
for twenty-five year periods, renewable, and exclusive rights to industrial designs. 
for five-year periods, renewable. 


PATENTS 


Patents are governed by the Patent Act (1923). The term of the patent is 
for eighteen years and application therefore must be made to the Commissioner 
of Patents, who will issue the prescribed forms and full data regarding the 
regulations to be complied with. 

The following must be filed :— 


1. A petition giving name of invention and name and address of applicant 
in Canada, if so resident, if not, the name and address of some person resident in. 
Canada to represent the patentee for all purposes of the Act and the service of 
proceedings. 

2. An oath or affirmation confirming petition. 

3. Specifications in duplicate and claims in triplicate. 


4. In the case of a machine, drawings in triplicate showing clearly all parts 
of the invention. 


5. A model when required. 


_ Assignment may be made by an instrument in writing which should be 
registered at the Patent Office. An unregistered assignment is null and void 
against a subsequent assignee who registers an assignment. 


A NOTE ON THE CANADIAN BANKING SYSTEM 


_ The Canadian banking system, while originally modelled on Scottish bank- 
ing practice, has developed along individual lines in harmony with the changing 
commercial and financial requirements of the Canadian people. It has been 
described as ‘‘a decentralized system of relatively large joint-stock, commercial 
and industrial banks privately owned and managed, but working under a 
uniform law and subject to the supervision of the Dominion Government, with 
He it ey kept in competition with each other by the power to organize branches 
reely. 

This power to extend branches freely is perhaps the most distinctive feature 
of Canadian banking. In conjunction with the power of note issue, it provides 
remarkably flexible banking machinery, well adapted to a banking field of long 
distances and widely separated centres of population and production. Thus, a 
bank receiving deposits in Eastern Canada may lend them the following day, 
through its branches and by issue of its own notes, at far western points. The 
system makes for extreme mobility of capital, and economy and uniformity in 
rates, besides making banking facilities available in the most remote sections. 
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The extension,of branch banks has been accompanied by a decrease in the 
number of banking institutions. On August 31, 1932, there were 10 banks— 
known as chartered banks— in the Dominion, with a total of 3,850 branch banks, 
or a branch for every 2,708 inhabitants. Thus the centralization of banking in 
Canada is by banks rather than by districts, as is the case in the partially con- 
trolled system of the United States. 

The banks of Canada have extended their business outside the country 
itself and on August 31, 1932, there were 167 branches of Canadian banks in 
other countries, chiefly in Newfoundland, the West Indies and South America, 
and in the great centres of international finance, London, Paris and New York. 

A distinctive feature of Canadian bankin® is the existence of the Canadian 
Bankers Association. Through this body, which was incorporated in 1900 and 
acts under the authority of the Dominion Treasury Board, the co-operation of 
individual banks is facilitated and encouraged. The Association supervises 
Clearing House transactions and oversees the printing, issue and destruction 
of the notes of its members. Complete supervision, a linking together of the 
credit of the entire system, and the standardization of banking practices through 
the adherence to common principles are noteworthy results of the Association’s 
existence. 

CHARTERED BANKS OF CANADA* 


Capital Reserve Total 
subscribed fund assets 
$ $ $ 

Banik Of ontrealeanenreieite . 52s oes ce a: 36,000 , 000 38 ,000 , 000 738,205,210 
Bank ot Nova Scotlamarr ss. cc ocn es. asc 12,000, 000 24,000 , 000 256,665,089 
Bank. Gig Morontot2 seme yercaie s <4 oe cae. « 6, 000, 000 9 ,000 , 000 108 , 357,700 
Banque; erovincialeldmm@anada,....2..0.-4.- 4,000 , 000 1,500,000 45,561,599 
‘Canadian Bank of | Commercesy.. 5.4.5.5. 30,000, 000 30,000 , 000 554,428,772 
Royal/Bank of \Canadamamemer soe ot nlc 2.4 35,000 , 000 35,000, 000 707 635,510 
DominioneBak. | vane 6 2 dene oer cnn s 7,000, 000 9 , 000 , 000 114,431,379 
Banque Canadienne Nationale............... 7,000, 000 7,000,000 125 , 296,526 
ImperialaBank, of {Caniadamers, cin Ser et dere 6.55% 7,000, 000 8,000 , 000 126,706,377 
Barclays Bank) (Ganado sie suecs cleats bales 500, 000 500 , 000 6,532,589 
144,500,000 | 162,000,000 | 2,783,820,751 


*Jan. 31, 1933 returns. 
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THE MANUFACTURES AND TRADE OF CANADA 


MANUFACTURES 


Canada’s manufacturing industry has been built principally around her 
creat wealth of natural resources, the extent and variety of which have been 
substantial factors in its rapid growth and accompanying diversification. Her 
vast extent of cultivable agricultural land, her widely distributed and diversified 
forest areas, the variety and extent of her mineral deposits and the tremendous 
mileage and acreage of her prolific coastal and inland fishing waters have all 
combined to supply a wide variety of raw materials, and, in conjunction with 
the horse power made available through the increased development of her water 
powers, have gradually and substantially broadened and intensified Canada’s 
industrial production until today she ranks among the leading countries of the 
world as the second largest producer of manufactured goods among the countries 
which constitute the British Empire. 


The following table indicates the relative values of manufactured production 
in the United Kingdom and the principal self-governing dominions :— 


Year Kingdon Canada| Australia Zealand Attica 7 | ves Seine 

£ ’000 $ 7000 £ ’000 £ '000 £ 000 £ ’000 

11928 cee 3,394,847 2,695 ,054 348 ,577 Not available 71,328 Not available 

1925......| Not available 2,948 ,545 380,844 84,101 75 ,696 + 

£926). -7or oe 3,247 ,803 400 , 342 85 ,043 82,755 56,155 

1927, sae oe 3,425,499. 3 408 ,693 2 S35 O01 Salter 88,465 |. 57,479 

1928), decree a 3,769 ,850 416,994 87,732 97,285 Not available 

1929), pets id 4,063 ,987 420,445 93,172 104 ,012 s 


LOSO tee . 3,428,971 390,912 93,465 | | 102,317 - 


Growth of Manufacturing 


\ 


From a very modest beginning in the early ’70’s, as for example in 1871, a 
production was recorded amounting to in value a little over $221,600,000, 
manufacturing in Canada has consistently grown and reached an all-time high 
value of production in 1929 of over $4,000,000,000. Capital invested in Canada’s 
manufacturing industry increased from slightly less than $78,000,000 in 1871 
to over $5,000,000,000 in 1929 while the salary and wage distribution increased. 
from approximately $41,000,000 among 188,000 employees to over $800,000,000 
among 700,000 employees during the same period. 
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The fol llowing tabl 


e contains a statistical summar 
progres ie: y which will indicate the 


ida’s manufacturing industry :— 


Year Employees Capital Salaries Gross value 
Le and wages of production 
No. $ $ $ 
WQu7 by 
sae 2 0 A oS 187 ,942 77,964,020 40,851,009 2215 Ole 
oi ee 254,894 164,957,423 59,401,702 309 , 731,867 
ae es 272,033 353,213,000 | 79,234,311 368 , 696 , 723 
hes bee a aie be 339,172 446 916,487 113,249,350 481,053,375 
one Cee kn 383,920 833,916,155 162,155,578 706,446,578 
iV hee eee 515,203 1,247 583, 609 241,008 ,416 1,165,975 ,639 
fe cach BRAS. 2 ae 1,958,705 , 230 283,311,505 1,381,547 ,225 
ae Jag ae ae oe 456 ,076 3,190 ,026,358 518,785,137 2,576,037 ,029 
0) aoe aera e 581,539 3,981,569 ,590 | 653,850,933 3, 247, 803 , 438 
(IS): 2 a ek ae ie ee he 658 ,023 4,780, 296,049 755,199 ,372 3,769 , 847 ,364 
1929 Ao 2 ee ea a a 694,434 | 5,083,014,754 | 813,049,842 4 063 987, Be 
TOS Os See ee } 644,439 5,203,316, 760 736, 092, 766 |(a) 3 428" 970, 628 
(a) Total value of manufactured products does not include, for 1930, the value of electrical 
energy purchased for resale by central electric stations, and which amounted to $38,795,768. 


The trends in the values of capital invested and production in the Canadian 
manufacturing industry during the past sixty years are graphically represented 
below. 


BM Ee seattin 3 
g $164,957 423 MANUFACTU RING 
3 ae ne 
189) mie 696,723 animes = =e 
Mi $446,916, 487 Value of Production... J 


K gol 
i 
192 
929 
930 


ae 0 53, 375 


UE $1,247,583,609 
1$1,185,975,639 


sie BN $3,190,026, 358 
ee $2,576,037, 029 


oy $5,083, 014,754 
cca 063,987,279 


Be $5, 203,316,760 
TT 428,970,628 


Principal Manufacturing Groups 


Vegetable p: ducts constitute the most important division of Canada’s 
industry and, coupled with animal products, contribute upwards 
the tote 11 value of Canadian manufactures. Second in import- 
paper products which join with iron and steel and textile 


manufacturing 3 : 
of-30-per.cent oi 
ance are wo yd and 
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products to contribute 45 per cent of the annual production value. Following 
in order of importance and contributing the balance of Canada’s manufactures 
are non-ferrous metal products, non-metallic mineral products, chemical and 
allied products and miscellaneous industries. 

The value of production in each of the classes for the years 1917-1930 are 
shown in the following tabulation :— 


VALUES OF CANADA’S MANUFACTURES BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


(With Percentages of Canada’s Total) 


y Vegetable Animal Textile ee ee 1 
£tG products products products ae ee one ae 
products products 
$000 | % | $1000 | % | $1000 | % | $000] % | $'000| % 
1917 546,556] 19-0] 444,406] 15-4] 248,219] 8-6| 398,914] 13-8] 692,305] 24-1 
i918: 597,823 18-2| 479,994] 14-6] 320,433| 9-8] 450,265] 13-7} 723,593] 22-0 
10194 697.672| 21-2] 543/428] 16-5] 377,126 11-5] 574,439] 17-5] 597,941] 18-2 
1920. 766,802| 20-4| 553,491] 14-2] 429.974] 11-5] 724,067| 19-2] 715,116] 19-0 
1971, as 569.572| 22-1] 379,412| 14-7] 304,913] 11-9] 487,117] 18-8] 382,398] 14-9 
1922 537,536] 21-3] 371,552| 15-0] 308,560] 12-5] 489,815] 19-8] 331,585] 13-4 
1923; 547,674| 19-7] 384,086, 13-9] 334,439] 12-0] 556,025] 19-9] 465,960] 16-7 
1924... 585,946] 21-7] 379,777| 14-1] 321,355] 11-9] 546,504] 20-3] 370,089] 13-7 
1925... 632,211} 21-1] 431,778] 14-7] 337,189] 11-4] 557,194] 19-0] 411,379] 14-0 
1926...... 658,321] 20-2] 452,035| 13-9] 366,335] 11-3] 600,065] 18-5| 505,189} 15-5 
1927... ..| 712/700] 20-8] 457,716] 13-4| 382,007| 11-1] 629,567| 18-4] 525.922] 15-3 
1005) 40 756.996 20-1] 485,022) 12-8] 415,402] 11-0] 682,550] 18-1] 609,633] 16-2 
1929 ae 771,458| 19-0] 477,762| 11-8] 426,248] 10-5] 725.820] 17-8] 738,013} 18-2 
19309 com 672,024| 19-6] 417,541] 12-2] 361,815} 10-5] 636,600] 18-6] 569,746| 16-6 
Average 
per cent. — 20-3 a 14-1 a 11-1 — 18-1 — 17-0 
Non-ferrous Non-metallic Chemicals ; Total 
Year metal mineral and allied Miscellaneous ae 
products products products industries industries 
$°000 | % | $000) Gets 000 | eS ogee, $ 000 
017 eee 87,485} 3-0) 99,527) 3-4] 230,450] 8-0] 125,406] 4-7 2,873,268 
1918 79,395| 2-4] 113,333] 3-4] 336,150] 10-2] 188.778] 5-7 3,289,764 
19107 71,507] 2-2] 127,880] 3-8) ) 9456710" 208) 8205 Oaniemmnaes 3/290. 501 
1090/0 101,281] -2-7| 159,417)  4-3\497 g96) 374) 104.97) eens 3,772,250 
(921 ae 72,590| 2-8 143,058) 5-61 88.6041 3-4) 448, 373) eee 2576,037 
19220" 70,856} 2-9] 141,288] 5-8] 95.944] 3-91 136,073] 5-4 2,482,209 
(924 cae 88,199} 3-2] 143,976, 5-2] 111,244} 4-0] 149°562| 5-4] 2781, 165 
19240) ee 93,223) 3-5] 138,574| 5:21 408 217)" 4-0) 1st) soo eet 2,695,054 
199506 ee 159,770} 5-4] 144,249] 5-0] 112,907/ 3-9] 161,869] 5-5 2948546 
1 O26 183,502) 5-6] 174,157; 5-3] 122/590] 3-9] 185.612] 5-8 3,247 .806 
10270 ame 200,370] . 5-9] 175,746] 5-1) 127/485] 3-7] 213°986| 623 3.425.499 
1928 -cieooe 237,967; 6-3| 206,082; 5-5] 146,976, 3-9] 2297222] 6-1 3,769, 850 
1929 deseeal 283,546] 7-0] 242,024) 5-9] 138,545] 3-4] 2607573] 6-4 4’ 063,989 
1520 pees 250,459} 7-3] 216,813} 6-3] 119,970] 3-5] 184.004] 5-4 3,428,972 
Average 
per cent. — 4-3 — 5-0 _— 4.4 = 537, aaa 
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Note.—Miscellaneous industries include central electric stations. : 


MANUFACTURES AND TRADE OF CANADA 1 


The Leading Manufacturing Industries 


The manufacture of pulp and paper products is the leading individual 
Canadian industry, a value in excess of $215,000,000 being attained in 1930. 
It has been consistently responsible for upwards of 6 per cent of the annual 
production of Canadian manufactured goods during the greater part of the 
past decade. Following in order of importance are the slaughtering and meat 
packing, flour and grist mill products, central electric stations, sawmills, butter 
and cheese, railway rolling stock, electrical apparatus and supplies, automobiles, 
and non-ferrous metal smelting and refining industries, the production of which 
ranged from $164,000,000 to $101,000,000 in 1930. These ten industries were 
responsible for the manufacture of $1,296,000,000 worth of goods in 1930 or 38 
per cent of Canada’s total production. Of interest in connection with these 
industries are the changes in the position of railway rolling stock, the electrical 
apparatus and supplies, and the non-ferrous metal smelting and refining indus- 
tries which have respectively advanced from 20th to 7th, from 17th to 8th, 
and from 30th to 10th position since 1921. It is also of interest to note that the 
fruit and vegetable canning, bridge and structural steel work, dyeing, cleaning 
and laundry work, brass and copper products, and distilleries have so increased 
their production that they are presently included among the forty leading 
Canadian industries. 

Two tables respectively showing the principal statistics for the forty leading 
industries of Canada in 1930 and the yearly values of production of these par- 
ticular industries from 1921 to 1930 follow:— 
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THE CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL FIELD 
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PRODUCTION VALUES OF FORTY LEADING INDUSTRIES IN 1930 AND THEIR CORRESPONDING VALUES IN THE YEARS 1921 TO 1929 WITH THEIR PERCENT- 
AGES OF THE TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


Industry 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1930 
$ "000 % $ '000 % $ ‘000 % $ ‘000 % $ ’000 % $ ‘000 % $ ‘000 % $ '000 % $ ‘000 % $ '000 % 

Pulp and paper.. 151,003 5°8 158,951 6+3 184,415 6°5 179,260 6°5 193 ,093 6-5 215,370 6-6 219,330 6-4 233 ,077 6-2 243,971 6-0 215,674 6-3 
Slaughtering and meat pack’ 153,136 5-9 142,999 5-7 138,219 4-9 133,740 4:9 163,817 5°6 167 ,127 $+1 167 ,221 4-9 174,096 4-6 185 ,843 4-6 164,030 4-8 
Flour and grist mill products 179 ,632 69 166 ,882 6-7 154,896 5:5 180,808 6°6 187,945 6-4 189,581 5-8 191,741 5+6 195 ,698 5:2 181,149 4-5 144,856 4-2 
Central electric stations 73,636 2-8 82,329 3°3 91,141 3-2 95,170 3°5 102,588 3-5 115,468 3-6 134,819 3-9 143 ,692 3,8 157 ,499 3-9 126 ,038 3°7 
Sawmills... 116,891 4-5 114,325 4-6 139,895 4-9 141,930 5-2 134,414 4-6 135,183 4-2 133 ,621 3-9 139 ,425 3°7 146 ,990 3-6 121,143 3-5 
Butter and cheese... 97,654 3-8 95,471 3-8 106 ,405 3°7 108 ,812 4-0 124,829 4-2 120,193 3-7 122,524 3-6 130,212 3°5 126,703 3-1 113,019 3°3 
Railway rolling stock. . 40,246 1-6 26,311 1,0 68 ,214 2-4 45,130 1-6 53,051 1-8 72,706 2-2 74,467 2-2 73 ,422 2-0 126 ,487 3-1 104,923 31 
Electrical apparatus and supp: 44,497 1-7 41,208 1-6 51,360 1-8 56,491 2-1 60,159 2-0 69,767 2-1 78,559 2+3 93,672 2-5 113,796 2-8 104,578 3-1 
Automobiles. . 67,050 2-6 81,957 3+3 96,614 3-4 88 ,480 3-2 110,835 3-8 133 ,598 4-1 128,700 3-8 162 ,868 4-3 177,316 4-4 101,677 3-0 
Non-ferrous metal melting and refin g 23,732 0-9 23,637 0-9 35,254 1-2 42,155 1°5 56,634 1-9 72,854 2+2 77,996 2-3 94,342 2:5 109 ,854 2-7 100 ,946 2-9 
Petroleum products 66,960 2-6 56,496 2-3 45,572 1-6 48,677 1-8 50,762 1-7 71,196 2-2 64,529 1-9 83,122 2-2 99 ,408 2-4 91,787 2-7 
Tobacco, cigars and $2,050 2-0 62,627 2-5 59,840 2+1 59,953 2+2 60,154 2-0 65,184 2-0 71,124 2-1 2-0 85,165 2-1 85 ,672 2-2 
Castings and forgings. . 42,205 1-6 36,508 1-5 70,283 2:5 56,789 2-1 61,854 2-1 70,236 2-2 69,395 2.0 2-2 91,575 2-3 74,234 2-2 
Rubber goods, including footwear 25,618 0-9 31,778 1-3 56,513 2-0 57,411 2-1 78,230 2-7 86,508 27 91,414 2-7 2-6 96,935 2-4 73,753 2-1 
Bread and other bakery products 51,368 2-0 47 ,846 1-9 48,859 1-7 54,403 2-0 60,392 2-0 62,920 1-9 68,726 2-0 1-9 77,214 1-9 73,595 2-1 
Printing and publishing. . 53,613 2.1 50,993 2-0 49,559 1-8 53,034 2-0 53,887 1-8 57,042 1-8 62,031 1-8 1-8 73,673 1°8 72,013 2-1 
Clothing, factory, women’s... 35,256 1-4 41,644 1-7 42 ,983 1-5 46,100 1-7 46,780 1-6 50,658 1-6 56,316 1-6 1-7 > 1-6 61,816 2-0 
oa confectionery, chocolat 46,758 1-8 42,416 1-7 48,394 1-7 45,124 1-6 46,745 1-6 49,179 1°5 53,129 1-6 1-6 62,493 1-5 58,060 1-7 
Brewerles .o(..6:5'. ¢-a'es sie 30 ,932 1-2 25,876 1-0 29,260 1-0 35 ,533 1-2 38,898 1-3 43 ,603 1-3 $1,528 1-5 1-6 62,261 1-5 57,521 1-7 
Hosiery, knit goods and fabric glov 36,690 1.4 44,963 1-8 47,522 1-7 44,506 1-6 48,555 1-7 53,676 1-7 55,222 1:6 1-6 61,098 1-5 54,118 1-6 
Machinery............ 21,608 0-8 15,418 0-6 28,901 1-0 28,653 1-0 30,463 1-0 38,380 1-2 44,602 1-3 1-4 65 ,693 1-6 53,749 1-6 
Primary iron and steel 56,202 2+2 35,427 1-4 66,071 2+3 33,553 1-2 35,338 1-2 41,184 1+3 45,571 1-3 1-6 72,232 1-8 52,589 1-5 
Cotton, yarn and cloth. 65,979 2:5 72,175 2-9 79,334 2°83 69,985 2-6 72,782 2-5 76,274 2+4 75,819 2-2 2-1 78,242 1-9 48,693 1-4 
Sheet metal products. 26,775 1-0 30,210 1-2 31,020 1-1 30,569 1-1 34,442 1-2 39,077 1-2 43,855 1-3 1-3 53,152 1-3 47,067 1-4 
Sugar refineries......... 69,510 2°7 70,823 2-8 77,004 2-7 67 ,292 2-5 68,446 2-3 64,271 2-0 60,503 1°8 1-4 47,152 1-2 42,936 1-2 
Clothing, factory, men's.. 43,767 1-7 35,136 1-4 35,855 1+3 36,400 1-3 38,236 1-3 41,784 1+3 43,287 1-3 1-3 50,580 1-2 40,819 1-2 
Boots and shoes, leather. 44,665 1-7 45 ,504 1-8 45,596 1-6 42,004 1-5 40,023 1-4 46,096 1-4 47,373 1-4 1-3 48 ,628 1-2 40,479 1-2 
Printing and bookbinding. . 33,415 1-3 30,566 1:2 34,566 1-2 32,408 1:2 31,173 1-1 32,536 1-0 35,826 1-0 1-1 43,749 1-1 37,942 1-1 
Furniture and upholstering. 23,975 0-9 22,139 0-9 26,235 0-9 25,844 0-9 27,110 0-9 31,293 1-0 35,734 1-0 1-1 44,136 1-1 rn 1-1 
Coke and gas products 33,288 1-3 26 ,426 1-1 33,507 1-2 28,540 1-0 28,895 1-0 33,526 1-0 34,045 1-0 0-9 39,910 1-0 36,593 1-1 
Planing mills, sash and ‘door’ facto: 35,186 1-4 37 ,427 1-5 43 ,822 1-6 40,900 1-5 f 1-4 43,426 1-3 47,955 1-4 1-4 56,592 1-4 +43: 1-1 
Fish curing and packing............. 18,894 0-7 25,566 1-1 25,375 0-9 26,638 1-0 30,381 1-0 36,191 1-1 31,085 0-9 1-0 34,966 0-9 32,973 1-0 
Fruit and vegetable canning, preserv- 

ing, etc 10,562 0-4 18 ,037 0-7 15,203 0-5 19,202 0-7 23,376 0-8 23,231 0-7 21,623 0-6 0-7 27,960 0-7 31,458 0-9 
Agricultural implements........- 36,763 1-4 18,2A1 0-7 26,026 0-9 26,447 1-0 24,770 0-8 38,269 1-2 42,996 1-3 1-1 40,659 1-0 26,902 0-9 
Bridge and structural steel work. . 12,049 0-5 3,169 O-1 5,155 0-2 10,610 0-4 10,364 0-4 16,037 0-5 18,681 0-5 0-6 34,179 0-8 26,056 0-38 
Dyeing, cleaning and Leer work 13,414 0-5 14,650 0-6 15,552 0-5 15,577 0-6 15,578 0-5 17,642 0-5 20,102 0-6 0-6 26,559 0-7 25,473 0-7 
Brass and copper products. . 6,044 0-2 12,254 0°5 16,794 0-6 15,488 0-6 19,155 0-7 22,029 0-7 24,055 0-7 0-8 36,116 0-9 25,412 0-7 
Furnishing goods, men’s. 17,946 0-7 23,293 0-9 25 502 0-9 22,175 0-8 23,040 0-8 26,395 0-8 28,096 0-8 0-8 30,582 0-7 25,154 0-7 
Distilleries... 0. cent Sees 7,461 0-3 3,297 O-1 4,226 O-L 10,712 0-4 9,898 0-3 12,217 0-4 25,661 0-7 1-0 43,752 1-1 24,926 0-7 
Paints, pigments and varnishes. . 18,044 0-7 20,231 0-8 21,553 0-8 20,201 0-7 22,234 0:8 24,803 0-8 25,229 0-7 0-7 27,103 0-7 23,967 0-7 
TOGRIS isin 5 Sic loie cas ca vcuevicicscecss 1,984,474 | 76-4 | 1,935,206 | 77-2 | 2,222,495 | 78-9 | 2,174,704 | 79-4 |2, 358,235 | 80-0 | 2,606,710 0-2 | 2,724,490 | 79-5 | 2,998,510 | 79-5 | 3,247,718 | 79-9 | 2,715,991 | 79-2 
Total, all industries........-.-------+| 2,599,969 _— 2,505,836 _ 2,816,419 <a 2,737,209 — {2,948,545 _ 3,247,803 — 3,425,499 _ 3,769,850 | — 4,063,987 ad 3,428,971 = 


Nore.—The total for all industries for 1921-1924 inclusive includes the production for ‘‘Non-ferrous metals melting and refining” which prior to 1925 was included in mining. 


To face page 12. 
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MANUFACTURES AND TRADE OF CANADA 13 


Industrial Zones 


Canada may be divided into four principal manufacturing zones as follows:— 


Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Valley zone—represented by the pro- 
vinces of Ontario and Quebec. 


Prairie Provinces zone—represented by Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. 


Pacific Coast zone— represented by the province of British 
Columbia and the Yukon Territory. 


Maritime Zone—represented by New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island. 


The following tables present respectively a comparison of the principal 
statistics of the manufacturing industry in the different Canadian zones in 1930, 
and a comparison of the trend of production in these zones during the past 
decade. 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF CANADA’S MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 
BY ZONES—1930 


Capital ene Salaries Cost Value Per 
Zone Plants em- Blow een and of | of cent of 
ployed wages | materials | products | total 


No. $ 7000 No. $ 7000 $ ’000 $ 000 
GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE— 


Population 6,306,000. 


Ontario. <<... Ron e-oc oc Coen 9,888} 2,431,370} 307,477) 370,781 836,667} 1,713,025) 49-96 
Quebecs.ec.kss-< s.« a a eee casks ia, 7,410) 1,727,064) 204,802] 216,836 462,244) 1,022,281} 29-81 


17,298} 4,158,434) 512,279] 587,617) 1,298,911] 2,735,306} 79-77 


PRAIRIE PROVINCES— 
Population 2,353,000. 


Manito balc.s,.:6 aes pc etene teem set 937 188,413] 26,488) 33,941 74,762 142,425) 4-15 
AID ert aid re ictcece. «ig ae iatete Be REET BOE es 845 109 ,931 14,099} 17,092 53,622 94,315) 2-75 
Saskatchawall sive: acc itemeeerttmeneted els oi: 750 65 ,486 7,248 9,230 35,608 62,277 182 


PA RY 363,830} 47,835) 60,263 163 ,.992 299,017; 8-72 


PACIFIC COAST— 
Population 698,000. 


British Columbia and Yukon.......... 1,697 403,328] 42,779} 54,899 123,131 241,122} 7-03 
MARITIME— 
Population 1,009,000. 
IN OViAYSCOUA ate cucas «0's Arne sis ee eae a 1,302 133,671) 2i069 17,538 44,506 85,803} 2-50 
New Brunswick)... i.) te: seen a 924 140 ,612 18,422 14,988 33,897 63 , 468 1-86 
Prince Haward Island .2u. 2: :nseppereemeae 267 3,442 2,055 788 2,547 4255 euO eke 
2,493 277,725| 41,546} 33,314 80,950 153,526} 4:48 


hO PAIES— CAIN AG 5g -teater atte) ate) oem ederrar 24,020] 5,203,317| 644,439] 736,093] 1,666,984) 3,428,971/100-0 
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me NADA? JFACTURES 
REGIONAL VALUES OF CANADA’S MANUFACTU 
(With Percentages of Canada’s Total Values) 
g Re AKES-ST. LAWRENCE & MARTTEMS 
Ae Soe Sot ARO Prince Nova New 
Year Ontar | Quebec | Total eee Scotia Brunswick Be: 
oe | sla 
- = Tat oh * peta : $ 000 % r $ 0001 % $. 000 Q $ 000 % $ ‘000 % 
30,712| 79-8] 3,136] 0-3] 52,706} 4:5] 35,422] 3-0] 91,265] 7-8 
1910 “te mae baat ah. gr eteer ines 69/346] 5-0} 37,304] 2-7] 1097937] 7-9 
1945 2} 272627186] 78-7| 4/906] 0-2] 161,208] 5-6 60,462} 2-1] 226,575] 7-9 
ath -6| 2,609,548] 79-3] 5,092 0-2) 147,506 ii 
8 | 5’ wey’ 77.8 -2| 128,280] 3- ; 5 , : 
1919} i al 2063.606] 78-6] 62386 Oat 148° 900) 3.9] 1oRimash aealieeee aaimeee 
4 3-4) 2,965 ,666| 78:6! 6,386] 0-2) 148,9 < > , 
tie -2| 2:082,069| 80-8] 3.873] 0-2| 77,485] 3-0 55,345 2-1 10 = 
1921) 1, sl 2 004. 80-7| 4,409] 0-2| 67,980] 2-7] 64,881| 2- : : 
1922} 1 ya} 2izexiaerl 81 cal Acacsl og: eioesk oo) ye ene 136/562| 5-7 
a7 231 3-81 2'174/106| 80-7] 3,721] 0-4] 64'573| 2:4) 672456] 2.5] 135.750) S26 
ee y -8| 2,347,718] 79-6| 4,290 0-4] €5:034| 2-2] 73°375| 2-5| 142/600] 4-8 
a3 : 2,583,234] 79-6] 4,069] 0-1) 73,506] 2-3] 74/122] 2-3] 151607] 407 
fond ae Hol 2748 sB8l &0-2b4 aod octl Fa asel oo 72°667| 2-1| 151,619 4-4 
a a 51-7) 1,073,162] 28-5] 3/022 .886| 80-2] 4.445 0-1) 84,940) 2-2) 67,414! 1-8] 156,808] 4-1 
Poor a’ 1-7] 1/160.613| 28-6] 3°263'704| 80.3 4,639| 0-1] 94/203] 2-3] 71/434] 1-8] 170°366} 4-2 
1930} 1,713,025| 50-0] 1,022;281| 30-0] 21735/306| 80-0 4'255| 0.1] 85°8031 2.8 63,468] 1-8] 153,526] 4-4 
| | | | } PRY 
ais ote PACIFIC 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES COAST CANADA 
| 
* = iS te re Se eS at a Sot. RP) AE Terk 
% British Columbia | Canada’s 
hewan Alberta Total and total 
} Yukon values 
ues {| % | $000 i. $'000 | % $ 000 % $ ’000 
1910 | 0-6} 18,789 1-6 78,795 6+8 65,204} 5-6! 1,165,976 
1915 | 1-0} 29,416] 2-11 108/253] 7.5 72,322] 5-2) 1,381,547 
1917 | 1-3 68,830/  2-4| 221,400] 7-7) 163,107| 5-7| 2,873,268 
1918 | 3 17,907) 2:4) 255,844) 7-8} 206,320 6-2 3.280.764 
1919 | 1-6/ 86,924; 2-6} 272,400! 8-3} 296.3581 6.0 3,290,501 
1920 1-6, 88,606} 2-3/ 306,378) 8-1] 237/008] 6.3 3,772,250 
1921 | 1-6} 60,065} 2-3} 206,774 8-0| 150.4901 5.0 2,576,037 
1922 | EG)" 33,119] ~ 254) 187/884! 7.61 150 Sigheens 2,482,209 
1923 | 1-2 54,338 1-9 186 ,010 6:6 175,607 6-3) 2,781,166 
1924. | 1-3) 65,245} 2-41 203,811] 755]. 181 386] wees 2,695,054 
1925 | 1-4 75,114) 2-6) 230,353| 8-2] 2187761 7.4 2,948,545 
1926 | 1-4 83,426 265 263,252 8-0 249 ,670 7:7} 3,247,803 
1927 | fin 84,987) 2-5! 279,258] 8-2] 946035) yap 3,425,499 
1923 | 1-6} 100,744) 2-7) 3197305] 8.5 270,852] 7-2! 3,769,850 
1929 | 2-0; 107,557; 2-6] 352967] 3.7 276,951] 6-8] 4,063,987 
193 1:8) 94,315] 257) 299/017] 8-6 2417499 7-0| 3,428,971 
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sn, from the accompanying tables, that the Great Lakes-St. 
‘ith a population of 6,306,000 or 61 per cent of Canada’s total 
1, contributes the great bulk of manufactured products. It has stead- 
maintained the leading position in Canada’s manufacturing industry, 
the value of manufactured products deviating very little on either side of an 
80 per cent contribution to the total value of Canada’s production of manu- 
factured goods in the last twenty years. Its constituent parts, Ontario and 
Quebec, have, roughly speaking, consistently subscribed 50 and 30 per cent 
respectively of Canada’s production during that period. Production in 1930 
amounted to $2,735,000,000, an increase of about 195 per cent over that of 
1910, while the per capita production rose from approximately $209 to $433 
du ring that time. With 72 per cent of Canada’s industrial p 
zone, its manufacturing industry gave employment t 


ae 
cent of Canada’s industria] workers and distributed the sa 


country’s industrial wages in 1930. 
total raw materials consumed by 
ployed about 80 per cent of the total 
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—— OF MANUFACTURES BY PROVINCES — 1930 
BRITISH COLUMBIA & YUKON’ $ 241,121,932 
ALBERTA = $ 94,314,782 
SASKATCHEWAN $ 62,276,766 
MANITOBA Yo $ 142,424,990 


- 025,322 


$1,7 
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NEW BRUNSWICK $63,468,262 


NOVA SCOTIA WY: $85,802,921 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND $ 4,254,966 
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Next in order of importance in regard to gross production is the Prairie 
Provinces’ zone in which are included Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
This zone increased its production of manufactured goods from $78,975,000 
or 6-8 per cent in 1910 to $299,017,000 or 8-6 per cent of Canada’s total in 1930. 
While the population of this zone showed a general increase since 1910 and, in 
1930, amounted to 2,353,000 or 22-7 per cent of Canada’s total population, of 
greater interest was the concurrent increase of 280 per cent in its production 
value of manufactures and the consequent rise in the per capita production 
from $64 to $127 during the period. 

The Pacific Coast zone, comprising British Columbia and the Yukon 
Territory, with a population of 698,000 or 6-7 per cent of Canada’s total, ranked 
third in respect to the gross value of manufactures in 1930. Increasing from 
$65,204,000 or 5-6 per cent in 1910 to $241,122,000 or 7-0 per cent in 1930, 
production of manufactured goods in this zone increased approximately 270 
per cent, thereby practically duplicating the expansion of the manufacturing 
industry in the Prairie Provinces’ zone during the period. The per capita pro- 
duction increased in this zone from $171 in 1910 to $345 in 1930, thereby ranking 
second in this respect to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence zone. 

The Maritime zone, consisting of the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island, increased its production of manufactured goods 
from $91,265,000 in 1910 to $153,526,000 in 1930 or 68 per cent. Per capita 
production increased from $98 to $152 during the period. i 


Leading Manufacturing Centres 


The principal Canadian manufacturing centres today are Montreal and 
Toronto with totals of $532,000,000 and $522,000,000 respectively. The manu- 
facturing industries of these centres consistently supply upwards of thirty per 
cent of Canada’s total manufactures, and joined with those of 46 other centres, 
with industrial production values in excess of $10,000,000, to produce 70 per 
cent of Canada’s total manufactures in 1930. The following table shows the 
percentages of production in the principal industrial centres of the different 
zones for the three year period 1928 to 1930. 
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Industrial Advantages : a 
atural that the greatest conc eee. cai shew 
have taken place in the Great Lakes-St. Le iss populace and 
consistently been located the greatest beset domestic market for manu- 
a consequent large proportionate and er: EEeeurabie factors which iam 
factured products. Foremost among the shies try in this zone has been the 
influenced the intensive development of He ce Le Bey eater tranepor eae 
Cie ag Mogae ae ; planes ATA hfe the improvements that have been 
facilities, the more important Of w é ; ae kes Ss 
erartually provided for shipping at the various ports eis ok Gat ae 
Lawrence Waterway. The advantages of an accelerate and un al in thelhie 
g cheap hydro-electric power have also been primarily instrumental in the nig 
sate of industrial development that has taken place in this zone. | ee. 4 
"Aside from its position as the largest domestic consumer - manu ace : 
products, the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence zone possesses 2 further invaluable 
asset in that such a large percentage of its principal manufacturing: a a 
located on or are easily accessible to the Great Lakes Inland Waterway, t ree 
providing an immediate means of cheap transportation from Central Canada 
to the Atlantic seaboard and the markets of Europe. The easy accessibility of 
these centres to the waterway has materially accelerated the establishment of 
American branch plants in such centres as Toronto, Montreal, Hamilton and 
the Border Cities in order that the fullest possible advantage might be taken 
of the preferences extended to Canadian manufactured products in the markets. 
of the Empire. The location in this zone of many of Canada’s leading industrial 
centres, as for example, Montreal and Toronto, which annually produce about 
30 per cent of Canada’s total manufactures, also provides an industrial structure 
that is largely similar to that in the industrial zones with which the British or 
American manufacturer is familiar in his own territory. Industrial concentra- 
tion in this zone has moreover provided an incomparable training ground for: 
industrial workers skilled in the art of a variety of manufacturing pursuits, which. 
is another factor of importance to the foreign manufacturer in seeking a favour- 
able location for the establishment of branch plants in Canada. Of added. 
interest to the manufacturers from the highly industrialized areas of United 
States bordering on the Great Lakes, and who contemplate the establishment: 
of an industry at a convenient border point in Canada, is the expedition with 
which raw material supplies can be transported from the parent plant to the- 
Canadian subsidiary, and the facility with which the temporary but necessary” 
services of skilled mechanics may be obtained in cases of emergency. (See- 
Chapter on Labour and Immigration, page 145.) These are factors of particular- 
interest in minimizing delays or interruptions of continuous manufacture which 
many times occur in the early days of production in new industries. 

_ While it is true that many industries, from their nature, can best be carried 
on in zones of high industrial development such as the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence- 
the advantages from an export and transportation viewpoint that are naturally 
associated with the industrial centres of the Maritime Provinces, highly com- 
mend themselves. The deep water ocean ports of this zone, open for navigation 
the year round, possess a tremendous asset when consideration is being given to- 
the possibilities of manufacturing for world markets. Similar advantages obtain 


in regard to the ports of the Pacific zone where e iti 
2 xcellen ; 
available for the manufacture of products for consumpti oe nal 


other countries bordering on the Pacific ocean. The 
zones lend themselves to the development of metallurgi 


It is perhaps n 


is 


natural resources of these- 
cal and chemical industries. 
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based on the possession of or proximity to large deposits of metallic and non- 
metallic basic minerals. The Maritime zone has all the coal of eastern Canada 
which may be used advantageously in the reduction of the iron and other 
metallic mineral deposits of Newfoundland. This zone also has deposits of salt, 
gypsum, lime, barytes, and other non-metallic minerals to draw from while 
the Pacific zone enjoys similar advantages from the raw materials viewpoint in 
addition to which cheap hydro-electric power is available. Both of these coastal 
zones offer a cheap and rapid water communication with the ports of the British 
Isles and the United States. 


In a general study of the possibilities of industrial expansion in the various 
Canadian zones, the manufacturer should thoroughly review the factors in 
connection with the Prairie Provinces. With, as has already been pointed out, 
about 22-7 per cent of the population of Canada located in that region and the 
manufacturing industry producing but 8-7 per cent of Canada’s total produc- 
tion, a large potential market is apparent. Herein lies one of the world’s most 
productive agricultural areas—the great Canadian wheat belt—as well as the 
breeding ground for about thirty per cent of Canada’s livestock, from both of 
which sources come the raw materials which provide the basis for a large per- 
centage of vegetable and animal products. It is, like the other zones, com- 
pletely served by railways and the wealth of its mineral products and water 
powers, the proven development of which is further advanced in Manitoba than 
in the other provinces in this zone, is only beginning to be appreciated. 

In addition to the water transportation facilities provided by the Great 
Lakes inland waterway for the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence zone, and the great 
sea highway available to ports in the Maritime and Pacific zones, all the zones 
are tapped by the Canadian National Railways and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, two of the greatest railway systems in the world. With their undis- 
puted leadership in mileage of main and branch lines, tapping all the productive 
areas in Canada and portions of the more thickly populated areas of United 
States, Canada’s industrial centres enjoy a very enviable position. The con- 
nections which have, furthermore, been established by these systems with the 
principal American railways gives to the Canadian industrial zones a railway 
connection with the various sources of raw materials and with the larger con- 
suming areas of the North American continent which, in conjunction with the 
advantages of the Great Lakes waterway and the ocean ports, provides a feature 
of the greatest economic importance to the future expansion of Canada’s industry 
and trade. 


Further statistical information regarding Canadian industries may be 
obtained on application to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa. 


TRADE OF CANADA 
Foreign Trade 


The growth of the manufacturing industry in Canada is largely reflected in 
the development of foreign trade which has followed the increased demand for 
Canadian products in a large percentage of the leading world markets. Ad- 
vancing from 9th position in world trade in 1913 to 5th position in 1930, Canada 
has, at the same time, increased the value of her foreign trade from $1,095,000,000 
or $145.50 per capita to $1,874,900,000 or $188.50 per capita. 


Of particular interest is the development which has taken place in the 
export of a number of products that are largely indigenous to the Dominion. 
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Position in International Trade 


Canada, in 1930, contributed 3-4 per cent of the total value of world trade, 
and in that connection ranked second to the United Kingdom among the 
countries which comprise the British Empire. The following table, prepared 
from information published by the League of Nations, shows the percentages 
which each of the thirty leading countries contributed to world trade in 1928, 
1929 and 1930. 


PERCENTAGES OF WORLD TRADE 
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Imports Exports Totals 

Country = “= F: 
| 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 
United Kingdom............| 15-10) 15-24) 16-11] 10-76] 10-76] 10-51} 12-99] 13-08) 13-44 
United States....... 11-77) 12-23) 11-06} 15-37) 15-63} 14-34) 13-52] 13-87) 12-61 
ASIN a Tp ts de int ae 59: > 9-62} 9-03 56 93 74| 10-85 29 37 65 
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Canada’s favourable position among twenty of the leading countries in 
regard to world trade is further shown in the comparative values for the calendar 
years 1913 and 1930 as contained in the following table. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE OF TWENTY LEADING COUNTRIES FOR CALENDAR 
NEN SLOTS NID LO SO 


Per capita 
Imports Exports Total Trade 
Country (Million $) (Million $) (Million $) geal eae 
1913 1930 1913 1930 | 1913 1930 1913 1930 
United Kinedome..si-s- > 5) 3e207-9) | 4.66176) 2),556-2 )) 20727629 | 5764-1 +) 7438-3 | 125-20 162-06 
United Statesweeeeee ee 1756-9 199° 005.5 | 9), 448'-3 || 3781-8 | 4,205-2°| 6,781-3°) 43-33 55-26 
Germany. Pee a 25 569- S48 2647556) |) 2.402-9) ||| 2696-1 |. 41966221 5),169-7 || 74-84 79-84 
Hrance, eee eons =|) 166253: |e 2057) 11. 3277-0" 1-1) 683)22) ||) 2,953.2) I-33, 740%3.- 74-57 90-93 
Canadaleeemei tae eee 659-1 989-0 436 +2 885-9 | 1,095-3 | 1,874-9 | 145-50 |] 188-52 
Netherlandgtase goes. ss6-- es 1,575-0 974-1 | 1,239-4 692-4 | 2,814-4 |] 1,666-5 | 458-06 | 210-94 
Britishilncleme cn -vfterceese, tase. 2 594-1 696+1 781-9 917-4 | 1,376-0 | 1,613-5 4-36 5-06 
Belgium.... 894-9 863-9 701-5 733-4 | 1,596-4 | 1,597-3 | 210-62 | 198-18 
TEAR ERR oe Omen 703-6 907-8 484-7 634-8 | 1,188-3 | 1,542-6 | 34-25 37-00 
Rota A 5c. oo rarebine meee 363-3 746-0 313°5 710+3 676-8 | 1,456°3 | 12-93 22-47 
iNteentina. SRM diets teres, 4 406-6 713 +3 465-6 592-6 872-2 | 1:305-9 | 100-35 | 116-66 
Mratraliat Aree eee 370-6 448-4 354-0 | | 434-3 724-6 882-7 | 153-08 | 137-19 
Suritzeriin cee be corer 3 370-5 517-1 265-6 343-1 636-1 860-2 | 168-24] 212-29 
SWE Gil... - Maen cee set 226-9 443-1 219-0 415-5 445-9 858-6 | 79-49 | 140-29 
Denmark. Meenas fake eet 208-3 438-0 170°8 406-8 379-1 844-8 | 136-63 | 240-01 
British South Africa........... 196°5 314-2 133-9 330-6 3304 644-8 | 48-30 58°52 
Brazil 222) , Sait coteees a sedets 326-0 256-6 314-7 318-5 640:7 575-1 | 26-35 14-28 
Spaint fo; See ee ee eG: 252-1 287-5 204-1 270-2 456-2 557-7 | 22-87 24-68 
INOEWAY..c ee ee eS 148-0 283 +4 102-1 215-2 250-1 464-1 | 101-57 | 164-52 
New Zealanders ne cme. a oe 104-1 204-1 102-1 180-7 206-2 419-3 | 195-90 | 281-36 


Canada’s Share in World Trade 


Between 1913 and 1930 Canada made remarkable progress in the expansion 
of her foreign trade, the trade with forty of the principal countries increasing 
from $918,200,000 to $1,733,000,000, an increase of approximately 90 per cent. 
The total trade of these principal countries, which in 1930 represented about 
80 per cent of the world trade, increased from $34,868,000,000 to $44,418 ,000,000 
during the same period or but 27-4 per cent. Imports from Canada by these 
countries, principal among which were United Kingdom, United States, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Japan and New Zealand increased from $355,222,000 to 
$821,934,000 or 131-5 per cent while the exports to Canada from these countries, 
the more important of which were United States, United Kingdom, France, 
Germany and New Zealand increased from $562,986,000 to $911,042,000 or 
61-8 per cent. 


The following table contains information in regard to Canada’s foreign 
trade with forty of the principal countries of the world :— 
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CANADA'S TRADE BY GROUPS 


Imports 


Textile Wood Iron Non-ferrous Non-metallic 


Year ending Vegetable Animal Total 
and paper and steel metal mineral 

March 31 products products products products products products products products 
$ '000 % | $'000 % $ '000 % | $'000 % | $'000 % | $7000 % | $’000 % $ '000 
148,927} 15-5} 60,570) 6-3) 152,311} 15-7| 28,471 2-9} 195,249] 20-3] 46,080} 4-8) 130,022 13-5 : 963 , 533 
157,495} 17-1) 41,505 4-5] 178,190} 19-4} 35,400] 3-9] 192,527) 21-0 41,545 4-5) 135,450} 14-7 3-7 919,712 
241,846] 22-7) 95,099 8-9] 231,560} 21-8) 43,183 4-1] 186,320] 17-5] 52,176) 4-9) 121,956} 11-4 2-9 1,064,528 
259,431] 20-9} 61,722 5-0} 243,608] 19-7] 57,450) 4-6} 245,626] 19-8 55,651 4-5} 206,095} 16 3-0 1,240,159 
172,666] 23-1) 46,646 6-2] 139,997] 18-7} 35,791 4-8] 110,211] 14-8) 29,773 3-9} 137,604) 18-4 3-3 747 , 804 
161,670} 20-1) 46,737 5-8] 170,147] 21-2} 35,845 4-5] 138,724, 17-3) 37,943 4-7| 139,989] 17-4 3-2 802,579 
186,469] 20-8) 45,027 5-0] 173,796} 19-5) 40,977 4-6] 173,473) 19-4 433 4-9] 155,899] 17-5 2-9 893 , 367 
173,586] 21-8) 41,492 5-2} 165,441] 20-7) 38,185 4-8] 134,684) 16-9] 41,112 5-2) 131,013) 16-4 3-1 796,932 
203,417} 21-9) 49,186 5-3] 184,762} 19-8) 40,403 4-4) 181,197] 19-5] 47,693 5-1} 139,034) 15-0) 3-3 927,329 
213,098} 20-6} 53,214 5-2} 183,584) 17-8} 47,962 4-7] 229,430] 22-2) 52,748 5-1) 156,785) 15-2 3-1 1,030,981 
238,186} 21-6} 65,790 5-9] 186,994) 16-9] 51,751 4-6] 259,575] 23-3} 60,190 5-4] 153,049) 13-8 3-1 1,109 043 
233,130} 18-4) 71,662 5-7} 206,439} -16-3) 59,215 4-7| 346,616] 27-4) 75,438 5-9] 166,964) 13-2 3-0 1,265,679 
227,049] 18-2} 69,854 5-6] 185,241] 14-9} 60,951 4-9) 316,879] 25-4) 87,950 7-0) 186,496] 14-9 3-2 1,248,274 
177,629] 19-6} 45,996 5-1] 130,717) 14-4) 46,042 5-1] 194,888] 21-5) 59,623 6-6] 153,579} 16-9 3-9) 906 , 613 
199,614] 20-1) 56,750 5-7} 180,913] 18-2) 44,402 4-5] 207,528} 20-9} 52,240 5-2) 150,995) 15-2 3-1 994 ,038 


Exports (Canadian Products) 
aS oe Se a ee SLL 


Wood Iron Non-ferrous Non-metallic Chemical 


Year ending Vegetable Animal Textile and A : Miscellaneous Total 
z paper and steel metal mineral and allied 

March 31 products products products products products products products products products products 
$ 000 % $ ’000 % $ ’000 % $ 000 % | $’000 % $ ’000 % $ 000 % $ ‘000 % $ ’000 % $’000 . 
586,941) 38-1] 209,497} 13-6] 30,805) 2-0} 116,385 7-6| 64,837|  4-2| 89,523) 5-8! 20,190] 1-3) 49,416) 3-2 372,434| 24-2) 1,540,028 
288,287] 23-7| 244,991, 20-1) 28,030) 2-3) 154,569 12-7| 81,911] 6-8] 79,261) 6-5} 26,866] 2-2) 57,203) 4-7 255,326] 21-0) 1,216,444 
415,820] 33-5] 314,018} 25-3) 34,028) 2-8) 213,914 17-3] 81,786] 6-6} 54,977) 4-4] 30,590] 2-5) 22-636) 1-8 71,723} 5-8] 1,239,492 
482,140] 40-5] 188,360] 15-9) 18,784] 1-6] 284,562 23-9| 76,501) 6-4] 45,939) 3-9] 40,345) 3-4) 20,143} 1-7 32,390} 2-7| 1,189,164 
317,579] 42-9] 135,799] 18-3] 4,586) 0-6] 179,926 24-3] 28,312] 3-8] 27,886] 3-8) 22,700) 3-1) 9,423 1-3] 14,030) 1-9} 740,241 
407,760] 43-8] 135,842} 14-6) 7,851) 0:8 228,756] 24-5} 51,138] 5-5| 44,358) 4-8) 27,747 3-0] 13,947] 1-5} 14,053} 1-5) 931,452 
430,932] 41-2) 140,423) 13-4 8,055 0-8} 273,355] 26-1] 66,976 6-4) 65,911 6-3} 26,898 2-6} 15,436 1-5} 17,363 1-7| 1,045,351 
443299] 41-4| 1637031] 15-2) 9,712) 0-9| 253,610] 23-8| 57,406) 5-4) 90,371) 8-4) 20,875) 2-0 16,063} 1-5| 14,700) 1-4) 1,069,067 
606,059] 46-1] 190,975] 14:5) 8,940} 0-7 278,675 21-2| 74,735] 5-7| 97,476] 7-4) 24,713) 1-9) 17,354 1-3} 16,428) 1-2} 1,315,355 
574,994] 45-8] 167,292] 13-3) 7,666] 0-6) 284,120 22-6} 74,285] 5-9} 80,639] 6-4) 28,881] 2-3) 16,204 1-3] 22,668} 1-8} 1,256,649 
555,111] 45-0] 165,845] 13-4) 10,904) 0-9) 284,543) 23-1 62,754} 5-1] 90,840} 7-4] 25,950} 2-1) 17,366) 1-4 19,834} 1-6] 1,233,147 
646,514] 47-4] 158,757) 11-6 9,678 0-7| 288,622) 21-2} 82,257 6-0) 112,778 8-3| 27,402 2-0} 19,438 1-4) 18,264 1-4) 1,363,710 
384,636} 34-3] 133,009) 11-9 9,066 0-8] 289,567} 25-9) 78,590 7-0] 154,319) 13-8} 28,545 2-5} 22,468 2-0) 20,058 1-8} 1,120,258 
292,280} 36-5) 83,715) 10-5 6,504 0-8] 230,604] 28-8] 38,938 4-9} 95,652} 11-9} 21,108 2-7; 12,826 1-6} 18,116 2-3 799,743 

Average........+- 459,454) 40-0] 173,682) 15-1] 13,901 1-2] 240,086] 20-9) 65,745} 5-7] 80,709) 7-0 26,629} 2-3] 22,137) 1-9} 67,618} 5-9] 1,147,150 


To face page 22. 
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Trade in Commodities 


Canada’s imports of commodities for consumption averaged, during the 
14 year period 1918-1931, nearly $1,000,000,000, seventy-five per cent of which 
was contributed by iron and steel, vegetable, textile, and non-metallic mineral 
products. Prominent among the values of Canada’s imports was that of 
iron and steel in 1929, the year that marked the tremendous expansion in 
building in Canada. It amounted to nearly $350,000,000 or 27-4 per cent of 
Canada’s total imports during that year and furthermore constituted the largest 
annual value ever attained for any group of Canadian imports. Other outstand- 
ing values during the period were those of vegetable products with a peak of 
$238,186,000 in 1928 and an average of nearly $200,000,000, followed by textiles 
and non-metallic mineral products with average annual values of $180,000,000 
and $151,000,000 respectively. 


Exports of Canadian products averaged $1,150,000,000 during the period. 
Vegetable products constituted by far the greatest bulk of the exports of Can- 
adian products and, along with animal products, accounted for 55 per cent of 
the average annual value of Canada’s exports in those years. These groups of 
products reached an all-time high value in 1929 when there were exported goods 
valued at $805,000,000 representing 59 per cent of the total value of exports of 
Canadian products in that year. Next in importance followed wood and paper 
products, the export value of which increased from $116,385,000 or 7-6 per cent 
in 1918 to $230,604,000 or 28-8 per cent of Canada’s total exports in 1931. 
Wood and paper products maintained an average of over $240,000,000 or nearly 
21 per cent of Canada’s total exports during the 14 year period, and incident- 
ally reached a high value of $289,567,000 in 1930. 


The foregoing inset table shows the imports for consumption and the 
exports of Canadian products by main groups for the fiscal years ending 
March 31, 1918 to 1931. 


24 THE CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL FIELD 


Trade in Raw and Manufactured Products 


Canada was not engaged to any great extent in manufacturing processes 
for some years after Confederation, consequently her imports consisted hice 
largely of ‘manufactured goods and her exports of raw and semi-man wlacture 
products. Since the beginning of the twentieth century, however, a col Spica 
change in the character of her imports and exports has developed, a large per- 
centage of the imports consisting of raw and semi-manufactured products for 
use in Canada’s fast-expanding manufacturing industry, and the exports con- 
sisting to a considerable degree of products which have undergone some pro- 
cesses of manufacture. From 1914 to 1931 the value of Canada’s imports of 
raw materials increased from $135,200,000 to $216,500,000 or 60 per cent, while 
the domestic exports increased from $272,600,000 to $305,200,000 or 12 per cent. 
At the same time the imports of fully manufactured goods increased from 
$426,000,000 to $621,400,000 or 46 per cent which percentage increase is small 
in comparison to that of the domestic exports of fully manufactured products 
which increased from $115,300,000 to $352,100,000 or 205 per cent. The trend 
in the values of imports and exports of raw materials and partly and fully 
manufactured products is shown in the following table:— 


VALUE AND PROPORTION OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS 
AND PARTLY AND FULLY MANUFACTURED GOODS 1900-1931 


(Values in Millions of Dollars) 


_ Raw Materials Partly Manufactured Goods | Fully Manufactured Goods 
, BM Domestic Domestic D i 
ite Domestic 
DP ccatit : Exports Imports Exports Imports Rupert 
| OF. iN 
pecan % of % of f 
pet poe ne Total % of et 
| Value | Im- Value | “cctic | Value Pass Value pe Value Poa Value yee 
| ports | Ex- ports Ex- ports Ex- 
i, ap ae ports ports ports 
| 
Years ended | 
une 30, 1900...... : 43-0) 24-9) 70: : 
J 00 3 ) 24-9) 70:1) 41-5) 18°3! 10-6) 29-9 17-7 111-4| 64-5) 68-9] 40-8 
O05 cee. 64-2) 25°5 : : h 
| 6 | 5 79°5| 41:6) 23-7 9-5} 34-8) 18-2] 164-1 65:0) 76°6| 40:2 
kd Saree . 
March 31, 1910........ 90:9} 24-2) 143-1 “ : 
_ 51:2} 37-5} 10-0) 44-9] 16-4 241-9} 65-8) 91-2} 32-7 
ae eo 135-2) 21:8] 272-6} 63-2) 57-6 . 
a e "| ron 9-3) 43-7) 10-1 426+3} 68-9] 115-3] 26-7 
oa 2041) 27-3) 44016) 35°F 14S Sh ia alate ces ane ea yeeol so al gq 4icieraaee 
POE te hess. 310-3) 24-9] S24-1F 44-2) 151-4] 11-7! 103.6 16-6) 778-5] 63-4) 471-4) 39-2 
22 «4| aed 
1922 216 | 8-9} 329-4) 44.5) 71.8 9-6} 107-2] 14-5 459-5) 61:5} 303-6} 41 0 
5] 303- : 
OY a ck 228°0) 28-4) 416-3) 44-7 7-81) “O-mtsg Olt 3) t9R. 5 61-9| 364-2] 30 
0. So Ca . 2 é A ey § 
S40) 28:4) 453 25) (49-4 100-6) Aico yeaa seo. 5 60-4| 415-9] 39-8 
UL Oa ee 220-9 27 +7) ATT +5) 44.7 7 e 
2 7) 85+7/ 10-8) 161-4] 15.4 5 
BOG co ehe v's ave 255-9| 27-6 620-0) 47-1 le ae 
= 93-1} 10-0] 189.2 14-4) 578-3) 62.4 506-1] 38-5 
een hg. vn 263 +9} 25-6) 578-4) 46-2/ 104-7] 19.4] 193.3 14-6] 662-31 64 
Oe niclere, civics 283-8 25-6] 580-0 ee eee 
47-2) 106-3] 9.6] 189 
4) 15-4) 718.8 
BPN an Ales Wile 290-5} 2 ea ee 
ti $0) 664-4) 485) :10%-2" (S-Gleposeal ae 874-0! 69-0] 507-2| 37 
Pires facie 288-3] 23-1] 429. A ey 
1931 2 Peo ait ae 19-1) 864-0] 69.2] 477 
Le Oe 216-5) 23-9 et ee 
305-2) 38-2) 68:8) 7.6) dana) 47g 621-4] 68-5] 352 
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Balance of Trade 


There have been marked changes in Canada’s total trade balances with the 
leading commercial countries of the world during the last two decades. In 1914 
Canada had a favourable trade balance with Europe, Africa, and Oceania but 
an unfavourable trade balance with North and South America and Asia. In 
more recent years, however, she has also maintained a favourable trade balance 
with the latter continent. Canada also increased her number of favourable 
trade balances among the leading countries from 30 to 46 between 1914 and 
1932, the outstanding change taking place in connection with European countries 
where the number increased from 7 to 16. The following table shows the trend 
of Canada’s trade balances with the different continents between 1914 and 1932: 


CANADA’S TRADE BALANCES WITH THE CONTINENTS 
(Values in Thousands of Dollars) 


Trade balances (fiscal years) 


Continent 
1914 1920 1929 1930 1931 1932 

EVGrOpe <-<4-aseeae es ote > + 65,032) +523,225) +358,861) +124,868) + 87,127) + 95,368 
North*Amerieas s:).4)... —221,739| —305,697| —328,478| —286,685| —196,767| — 92,765 
SomthyAmerica. sce ee — 4,994 — 4,495) + 5,115) + 1,899} — 5,658! — 8,348 
DNA Sears "ie ee ee — 8,118} — 13,458} + 54,582] + 31,988) + 11,761) + 9,755 
Oceama; ostiaowenaos + 2,603) + 12,910) + 15,073) + 11,613] + 5,690) + 720 
AITICD Oiaaaseee res - + 3,459) + 9,646) + 18,064) + 12,982} + 8,172} + 4,331 

Ot ee oe —163,757| +-222,131 +123,217 —103,335| — 89,675} + 9,061 


Notre.—Favourable balance +, unfavourable balance —. 


Trade with Principal Countries 


Canada’s foreign trade volume has undergone a very material change since 
1890 both as to origin of imports and destination of exports. Prior to 1900 or 
even 1910, little progress was made in the trade with countries other than the 
United Kingdom and United States, but since that time that trade has sub- 
stantially expanded, rising from 14 per cent of Canada’s total in 1910 to 25 per 
cent in 1932. While the percentage of imports from countries other than the 
United Kingdom and United States increased from 15 to 21 between 1890 and 
1932, more phenomenal was the percentage increase in domestic exports to these 
markets which rose from 19 to 29 per cent during the period. The following 
table shows the decennial trend of Canada’s imports and exports with principal 
countries during the past 40 years:— 
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SUMMA 
(Countries ar 


1920 1930 1a 
ee 1910 : 
ner Tt 1200 | 1 fier estes ase SS $ 

sir int Se igh or $ 42,037| 351,686,775 
| ee era 24,917 04,556] 801,097,318 $39°179.738| 106,371,779 
4 2,224,917] 218,004, 62,631, 189,179,738 bb 
| F 51,365,661) 102 224, 95 337,058 126,3 55158 207 13.570, 
United ee aa ee 43°77 '009| 1280) 95 387,058 ea ies 
ln i ohh ee hae ee 602} 4,368,246) 10,109, ee evo 
Batsh h West Indies, _ 801,613} 5,777,698 12, is At 217505.,428 11,657,869 
ritis is § , € 
including Bermudas. ~~) po 5 383 see eeiapal | 16)286/412| 13,170,212 6/083 /185 
Brien Bea i. oe ag arpa krrs| IC EE eb 
British Bast Indies. 11: 87,905), py a0ar ES5637 281) 12,537,253) 2 ee 
— 1.731 415] 2,179,936 pe iaan sos 997) 
British Africa. . 1,258 pe 2009990 2,266, eer O11 351 5'696,770 
Japan. . aot ke ae 43 319; "423 O17 1.374, 211,53. 5,047,721 
Peer... | 560,888), 22330 3'019,006| 5,047, 
me unin 6 | : ; 3 203 918 pe 302" 636 "7,232,091 18s toga 
| ¥f 935 As : 82,46 541, 
ane etek Sete i ¢ Be 2,980 , 238 7,412,931 Praes 604 4.193,437 
rite Cains 212,121 yo 398 999 ,040 963, 3,725,558 
British Guiana........-- sf é| 144573 893,398 ane iae 21977 ,023 $1725, 538 
Italy.. oe ae 841 629 , 729) , 7.758 ,051 7,314, 3 oer 
I ; 4 316 29,176} 2,603,858 ,7158, 7'492'128| 37515, 
Chie 5 at ‘ 4 173 41,580 oe 10 932,327 2,608 ,363 : 
ee eee | Ls 571,269)» Sea] Tia soe 3,676.604| 2 ,606)40m 
tg a ae “oe <i oi = 185 ,853 714,30 ’ , 1 483,881 
ntina... = 5 378 103 
a 37.444) Teoto'a7s| —115287298| _-27784/059| | 17476,630 
ee Sens7O| M3365) 9498.600) 161282719] 1,080,230 
Spain. yA Le eee rea Be qo7e es 1,687,707 082,544 
Bcc |, Tots i04 S16/i64| 6287437| 17587, 438 2'350'400| «879476 
Cuba and Porto Rico... . 1,7 go ee 58081 208.147 360,353 1259 ,409 He 
Si ap Sie "367 56,218 558,515 2,648, cps 560° 036 
Lo Fe ane ~") — 147)619| 243,231] 3,208,836] 1,259, sO 
0 ee ur, 243,231 fers) T1osi9s) $48,908 
A hens Oa Pee — 845,228| 10,675,287 "909,525 18,001 
SAB yD OMIMEO dees «ness - deer 24,659 343.297 14496 t , 
FOPESSIA splay Pete wise <= oh } ’ Pr 
= 1,236,144,473| 570,370, 
: 60| 171,720,295] 366,224,134] 1,056,815,019] 1,236, 370 5a 
Tol toy eee S. 111°682'S731 {72681676 370,318,199] 1,064,528,123| 1,248,273 ,582) 578,503,904 
PEOUAL AIMPOIShe ee > eo 8 ‘ oa = = 
| 703,704| 147,811,9 
i 5 : 17,863,080] 111,782,703] 174,336,027] 252,703,704) 1 3 
British aoe gad ARCS ee iy 6 bat ; 563 124'788' 506 258,535,496} 890,192,096! 995,569,878 £30 ,691,91 
Foreign Countries.......- O41, 
EXPORTS (DOMESTIC) / 
763| 235,186 
57,996,488) 104,199,675} 464,028,183) 515,049,763] 235,186, 
oe ERE 961562875] 139/482'943| 4807152637] 281745065 174,043,728 
be on apices 1,372 +399) 2,604,097] 61,108,693] 16,507,011) 17,954,324 
esas: "110,758 659118 7,732,514} 30,475 /581| 16.555, 
et 859'715| 1,840,156 28,403,855 21,692,858 14,036,437 
Belgium. «5-2... - 0+. +. 187/158] 1,376,807 5/653, 218 044 3,502, 
Netherlands............. 1,1087163| 27065'768 610,528] 257343 '661| 10,405,256 
ARONTINADVGyheis «tae enies 6 oe ’ ; , . 
Basen Hest lucie 1,673,163] 3,534,766] 12,118,296] 17,316,442| 10,222,034 
eo es 1'204'093| 2349/1590 9,825,526, 13,803,171] 91173,946 © 
Be Pleat nal 226,126] 1337602 748,573] 5'859'251| 8642119 
ee Miquelon. 2,029,723} 3,806,962] 16,175,443] 12178 302| 6,601,852 
{aan ae 254,814] 1,249,180] 6,665,805] 16,5271950|  5/9081133 
Peet aetna 1,622,531) 3,561,075] 114151623; 16'322'771,  3'387'982 
eee 473,395} 2,867,785 6,126,457 19,206,746] 4,344,735 
er ee” 260/456 345,984] 16,959'557|  11'387'204| 42657324 
oreo a 42261 435,053] 2,938,026 471087041 3875680 
eg to 19,679 261395 887,058 6, 987, 008 19,166,488 3,724,225 
‘ ES 5.1 0038 41.693 58/180 6,762,259]  10,716'590 £208 
chen me am re (a) (a) 487,147 4,798 '299 3,674,985] 3,324,772 
Trish Free S State.. a (0) (b) (d) b 2,711,544 2,661,421 
Bagey: — 2,382 1,424] 29,588,984 5,387,067} 2/412.035 
ee er 380 ,696| 811044 111,672,  4,449/105| 4’678'037| 2'385'780 
Cuba and Porto Rico bos 1,163,507} 1,110,251] 2, 194/118 7,819 1450 5,123,510] 2,087,860 
cag ont hie 7,254 : 9,117 sues 1,343,867 2,000,124 114 ead 
2 1480 49,590 95,934 410,825 2,583,440| 1,366, 
arp ie 352046) 480/241 8231402 2,703 488 4,292 203 979 854 
eee ge it Seg 86,456 51,592] 1,096,053] 4503231 566,103 
1 East Indies........ — 979 1,492 °775 2,279 871 507 ,2 
Busch Bast . 132,154 61,118 242,717 8901960 27280003 405/359 
Mitel See es, Oo 10.250 70530 598 1435 1,492'041 3,738,401 55,192 em 
a TN 9,738) 401 P 
tries)...... 84,647,701) 168,103,874] 277,371,741| 1,209 558,048] 1,096,605 ,622| 565,458,448 | 
Total Be Beets ae 85,257,586) 168,972,301] 279,247'554] 4 239,492,098] 1,120'2 8,302! 576,344,302 
Total Exports. . 0/258°309| 376° 
aM 128° 492,098) 1,120, 258302] 576,344; 302 
itish Empire...........] 44,669,523] 103 462,544 154,937,457 561,788,003 379,650, 268| 218 re: 
Pordoa mito -+:1 40,588,063! _65,509,7571 124,310,094| 677° 7on' one 


‘a) Included with Sweden. 


(%) Included with United Kingdom, 


740) 608 0341 357,387,915 
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A marked change has taken place in the character of the commodities which 
have comprised Canada’s principal imports and exports during the past forty years. 
Commodities which occupied leading positions in Canada’s foreign trade in 1890 
have, due to economic changes in the industrial life of the country, materially 
changed in their relative importance to commodities which today constitute the 
The following table shows the decennial trend 


principal imports and exports. 


of the values of thirty of Canada’s principal imports and exports since 1890 :— 


LEADING COMMODITIES IN CANADA’S FOREIGN TRADE 
(Commodities arranged in order of importance, 1932) 


66755—3 


IMPORTS 
Commodities 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1932 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Coal’ sore eee areca es ea, 8,013,156] 11,012,223| 27,516,678} 60,072,629| 56,812,418} 35,501,362 
Alcoholic beverages.,......... 1,695,161 1,938,112 4,459 ,566 9,135,536} 45,026,487) 25,929,880 
Machinery) soon enaat ae INST 5551 5), ESO 952 14,690,873| 36,716,791} 69,117,528) 24,387,589 
Crude petroleum... =e 23,244 1,189,071] 20,306,693} 50,951,202] 24,194,084 
Fruits. . 2,400,851 3,133 ,407 8,316,462) 33,463,270} 34,277,882) 22,476,232 
Sugar and ‘products. . Reta 6,452 ,654 8,610,845} 14,962,770] 73,618,354) 27,987,156} 22,398,080 
Rolling mill products. Bei ree oy 5,645,704) 11,905,937 15,692,051) 39,985,746} 61,894,002] 20,512,246 
Blecthic-apparatus a-ak: os 317,515 810,900 3,688 ,538 15,550,254) 37,611,263) 14,672,423 
Petroleum, refined........... 690 , 283 830,025 2,326,681 10,566,692} 25,180,476} 13,786,435 
Cotton. coods eerie ewwt: sores t. 3,792 ,584 6,399,705 17,928,093} 51,435,017) 28,316,037 13,756,029 
Automobile parts.. vitals — — 269,586} 12,674,823) 35,746,929} 13,451,825 
Books and printed matter ‘ax k 1,404,583 1,588 ,432 412721479 11,228,018 18,130,779] 12,609,325. 
Woollen goods ane cIne 

carpets... Ln 10 ,900 ,600 9 ,427,575| 20,767,010} 45,545,127) 32,632,927 11,848 ,325 
Paper.. 1,208 ,683 1,378,749 4,567 ,810 9,949 ,574| 14,764,904 8,825,141 
Settlers’ “effects. . £IStO) 247 3,065,410} 10,273,428} 10,181,034) 11,181,203 8,262 ,445 
Raw cotton.. 3,539,249 4,229,198 9,384,801) 33,854,457 21,682 ,463 7,802 ,044 
Flax, hemp and ‘jute. . 1,416,217 3,551,037 5,340 ,312 15 ,923 ,836 14,995 ,198 (S6TIS 573 
Vegetable oil. eee 612 ,671 826,882 1,862,265) 15,973,417) 12,244,151 7,644,017 
Grain and grain ‘products Se isiers 3,034,049 8,298 , 884 7,806 ,665 9,086 ,073| 25,082,671 7,585 ,738 
Engines and boilers........... 188 ,759 778 ,364 ZaO1Oco6\| 12299 oul om ra Orton 7,210,249 
Clay and Peadcts3, teed. 948 ,876 1,593,255 3,418 , 844 6,3715567| 12,256; 769 7,195 ,457 
Tea.. Sogn 3,073 ,643 3,604 ,027 5,347 ,854 8,336,163 10,694,379 7,125,314 
Vegetables. . Picvate aia ckikite vk 337 ,859 625 ,749 P151,205 5,722,600} 11,040,765 6,746,722 
RA WSIL ces see mere nteas, cy cet anne 193,529 277,708 393,011 3,090 , 845 8 ,360 ,968 6,499 ,154 
Silk goods. . 2,654,505 3,880,535 5,590,829} 31,341,944) 19,606,589 6,404,808 
Rubber and ‘products. . et ay 1,512,427 2,942 ,044 6,151,157 18,059 ,435| 20,025,316 6,271,708 
hugeeii cot Be Fp i eee ek eee eee LOET Sr Td 1,879 ,333 4,202 ,934| 17,102,702 11, 5375331 6,198 ,308 
Wood, unmanufactured....... 1,444,727 34 775),240 8,324,585 14,112,391 15 ,348 ,150 5,755 ,866 
Glass and glassware.......... 1,268 ,314 1,658 ,694 2,932,104 6,926,459 10,453,706 5,744,616 
BUTS: Aeneas See Ret cee ts 1,058 ,001 2,106 ,441 5,768,075 12,877,520 11,953,949 5,070 ,008 

EXPORTS 

Wheat? : 2 ac eae ee ete ae ae 388,861) 11,995,488) 52,609,351) 185,044,806) 215,753,475) 115,739,383 
Newsprint paper............. — — 2,612,243} 53,640,122} 145,610,519) 103,003,352 
Wiood! pulps Seite te ore 168 ,180 1,816,016 5,204,597} 41,383,482} 44,704,958) 27,684,782 
SEG ics hs sae, A ee sai apes 8,099 ,674| 10,564,688 15,179,015} 40,687,172} 34,767,739} 23,594,230 
Wheat flotins 5.0inc «dean eae 521 ,383 2,791,885 14,859,854) 94,262,922} 45,457,195 18 ,897 ,543 
Planks and boards............] 17,637,308} 22,015,990} 33,100,387| 75,216,193} 49,446,887] 18,766,452 
Goldraw sits 2 es feta one 657 ,022 14,148 ,543 6,016,126 5,974,334! 34,375,003 13,671,565 
Copper barss Cte... ance beatae — — — 541 ,338 48,181} 13,057,733 
ire LAW et ee ee 1,874,327 2,264,580 3,749,005} 20,628,109} 18,706,311 12-110 515;/ 
INNER R ge eee cect ats atk: « on, rte ee = 1,040 ,498 3,320,054 9,039,221) 25,034,975 12,109 ,400 
adON ces racer tance & etioou ee 25,383 396,671 1,010,657 1,504,132} 25,856,136] 11,622,256 
Cheeseseiss fe bties: . [a tee 9,372,212} 19,856,324] 21,607,692} 36,336,863} 18,278,004) 10,593,967 
Jeiarg tee es oe ae ee oe 4,600 , 409 1,010,425 1,107,732] 20,206,972 10,388 ,735 10,002 ,911 
Bint wood terete .nfeis ate dee 80,005 902 ,772 6,076 ,628 8 454,803} 13,860,209 8,196,144 
Fruits (chiefly apples)......... 1,073,890 3,305 ,662 5,492 ,197 8,347,549 9,593 ,484 7,507 ,040 
Copper ore and blister........ 133,251 1,387 ,388 6,023,925} 11,871,039) 37,735,413 6,346,192 
Mesetablestien cape ais cits es od - 597 ,074 503 ,993 1,534,228) 11,656,483} 11,240,747 5,554,068 
PAAR RN nO Sen = => —- 950,082 8,366,712 5,261 ,647 
SHIVELROR nae Res l Goa vi 201,615 1,354,053} 15,009,937} 14,255,601} 11,569,855 5,160,528 
Rubber tires = —— == DROOL 2) 181,153,225 §7152),614 
IRE ee I eS ae A 895,757) 13,615,621 8,013,680} 96,161,234) 15,030,671 4,960,816 
Oats : 256,156 2,143,179 1,566,612 9 ,349 455 4,055,855 4,662 ,335 
Asbestos, raw. 444,159 490 ,909 1,886,613 8,767,856) 12,074,065 4,628,117 
Lead.. 2,000 688 ,691 529 ,422 1,193,144) 10,637,887 4,441 ,562 
Settlers’ effects.........-.... 818,001 1,095 ,536 2,274,005 7,631,498 6,304,199 3,970,005 
NEC HEN eLetters 143,815 446 ,391 924,510 6,416,591 7,154,706 3,675 ,623 
Automobiles. Mss eee wea — — 405,011] 14,883,607) 35,307,645 SAOLT at 
PACE: Aner: Sea ntes 400) ce 6,949 417 8,704,523) 10,792,156) 46,064,631 13,119 ,462 3,634,784 
Rubber footwear............. a = 129,618] 1,750,967, 9,986,392] 3,611,517 
Stone and products........... 949 ,158 575,749 955 ,636 3,531,916 6,909 ,442 3,254,864 
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Domestic Trade 


While the advantages of a Canadian location for the production of manu- 
factured goods can, to a certain extent, be measured by the demand for Can- 
adian products in foreign markets, the extent and value of the domestic market 
is, at least, equally as important to the prospective manufacturer. According — 
to the inventory method of computing the country’s wealth, namely, that of 
combining the total investments in agriculture, manufactures, dwellings, etc., 
there was a suggested or indicated per capita wealth in Canada in excess of $3,100 
in 1929. The grand total value of the productive activities of the gainfully 
employed population during that year was in excess of $6,000,000,000 which, in 
conjunction with the indicated per capita wealth, suggests the purchasing power 
and consequent capacity for consumption by the Canadian population. 


The total value of Canada’s foreign trade in 1930 amounted to $1,914,000,000 
and comprised imports valued at $1,009,000,000 and exports at $905,000,000. 


While there are broadly indicated here opportunities for increased domestic 


production for the replacement of imports and for the possible participation in 
an already substantial export market, the total value of the foreign trade is 
substantially less than the value of the retail merchandising sales in that year 
amounting to $2,904,000,000. 


The distribution of commodities is largely accomplished through the whole- 
sale and retail merchandising establishments, a mechanism which has been 
highly developed in Canada in recent years. The census of Canadian trading 
establishments taken in 1924 showed a capital investment there of $1,580 ,000,000 
and total purchases of commodities for re-sale amounting to $2,300,000,000, 
over 50 per cent of which was for the requirements of the retail merchandising 
establishments. ; While information is not presently available that will enable 
a strict comparison on this. basis between 1924 and 1930, an indication of the 
progress made in retail merchandising alone may be obtained from the increased 
sales in 1930, the value rising from $1,642,000,000 in 1924 to $2,904 000,000 in 
1930, an increase of 77 per cent. The number of establishments a caced from 
60,000 to nearly 122,000, employees from 156,000 to 304,000 and ar 
$150,000,000 to $309,000,000 during mea ee ec are 

,000, ) 000,000 during the same period. While this f indi 
cates the progr f the retail business 1 ‘ 2 See 

progress of the retail business in Canada, the increased i 
ete Myrathe 3 eda, ) eased sales are specially 
e increasing demand for manufactured prod i 
the prospective manufacturer with a very excellent oot provide | 
possibilities of Canadian industrial expansion. The 7 ae oe the 
dising in the four zones into which Canadian distittteen : oe 
geographically divided is indicated in the following ad NE 
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PROGRESS IN RETAIL MERCHANDISING, 1924-1930 


1924 1930 
Zone Number Number 
of Sales of Sales 
stores stores 
$ $ 
GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE— 
Quebec Gre ee Pees eee. iat eee 15,665 342,005,409 | 33,078 667,173,500 
Ori einOnes ee Bead noc cho Bee ee 21,802 646,992,751 | 42,388 | 1,112,733,300 
HiotaletopeZOle meeisie << sevntia.« 37,467 988,998,160 | 75,466 | 1,779 ,906,800 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES— 
INA evra R06) ayes, certs 4 creas oe Acker eae Sn COM 135,055,882 6,646 192,620,100 
Sas ka tehewativwe 4c 1, ae rapeseed wae 5,191 163,820,335 | 10,728 192 ,902 ,900 
Alber Gameytiacic dice eae ee as Sane) veo 3,970 101,440,086 8,420 184,257,000 
MNotaletOis ZOMECn s+ ase ae ores as 12,918 | 400,316,303 | 25,794 569 , 780,000 
PAcIFIC COAST— 
British Columbia and Yukon.......... 4,028 130,619, 622 9 346 251,185,100 
BOE AOL ZOMG aS «ore chs «.eis's sfae 4,028 130,619, 622 9 , 346 251,185,100 
MARITIME— 
Prince Bdwagdelslandrie. ass. era 374 6,626,694 794 13,556, 700 
INOVa) SCO ELA Meee te lees cece. ois sadeweysistaks 3,114 59,912,740 6,183 104, 140,900 
INew Brumswic leper. «ccs sia ood. 2,190 55,629,949 4,294 85,006,300 
‘TotalHOmZOme aac an se sects cas 5,678 122 1O9RS 83) 117271 202,703 ,900 
etal tor Canada:..Aaaaemeriene sorters eras 66,091 | 1,642,103,468 |121,942 | 2,805,075 ,800 


Note.—Totals for 1930 include sales and number of stores for Northwest Territories, but 
do not include retail sales by wholesalers, and by bakeries and dairies reported to Census of 
Industry, which in 1930 amounted to $98,602,200. 


Canada’s retail trade, as dealt with by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
embraces retail merchandising and service establishments. In the Bureau’s 
most recent survey, that of 1931, the total sales from these sources for 1930 
were found to be in excess of $3,139,000,000, 92 per cent of which or $2,805,- 
000,000 was accounted for by the retail merchandising units. 


The largest amount of trade was handled by the general merchandising 
group, which includes department stores and the larger general stores, number- 
ing over 15,300, and which accounted for sales in excess of $714,000,000 or 
25-5 per cent of the total sales of the retail merchandising class. Next in im- 
portance was the food group with sales from over 41,800 stores in excess of 
$609,000,000, to which when added the retail sales of bakeries and dairies report- 
ing to the Census of Industry, provide a total of over $690,000,000. Following 
in order of importance were the automotive, apparel and lumber groups with 
sales exceeding $381,000,000, $210,000,000 and $165,000,000 respectively. 

The numbers of stores and values of sales in the main groups of each of the 
two sections into which Canada’s retail trade is divided is shown for the different 
Canadian distribution zones in the following table :— 
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ets for retail merchandising in the Dominion, 
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The more important outl aff 
having sales exceeding $50,000,000, are shown in the following ta 


Number of | Net sales 
ai establishments (1930) 


—— 


$ 
Department and general stores over STOO OU Cae sade eer 373 | - 399,407,900 
Mtaate Gealers.. oo... sin ese ee eee c deren sete ye ueatas 2,366 | 245,830, 100 
18.057 | 237,154,400 


Grocery stores..... PE a ees itech ha wtskeps cache apres aaa 
General stores with groceries........- 220 ee eee eee eens 
Grocery stores with meats......-....-:ss eset ence nee eens 


12.146 | 228,986,800 
3,481 | 125,090,200 


RMN ar eAlers. ood sen eviews ele ema les nme ye Psoyoulh 97,241,700 
0 Ae iene nar ricer Ce tae Cnc 3,561 76,712,000 
Lumber and building material dealers.........4.. 5000s eens ; 1,811 73,601,600 
Hi gums, cae) avi eee ee Snes eine ti a ice 2,958 72,027,600 
es es aisle sea sc Hla tn ee lar ek ale rane ah 5,260 71,379, 400° 
Meat markets....... Pee seh pol eV picts ee ne Pa ah eect ber We eet 4,756 70,282,900 
PT SMT loa os iho es SL wiv ek eS Moonee yaa tly Byeeeralay Us Pees 57,972,100 
Wieatiitarie CSay iti CTOCETICS. «0.5 s-c004.< ms cela iaie tain aye ale ele oat Me S1D 57,767,400 © 
PUT ee tUIaNaee <ia Msn Sno 5 mw) oe ood diene cen ain moje ate De shag iw poses es 4,656 51,978,300 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence zone, comprising Ontario and Quebec, 
accounted for retail sales, including those made by wholesalers, bakeries, and 
dairies, amounting to nearly $1,850,000,000 or 64 per cent of the total retail sales 
made in Canada in 1930. The Prairie Provinces zone with sales valued at 
$587,000,000 or 20 per cent of the total ranked second and was followed by the 
Pacific Coast and Maritimes zones with 9 and 7 per cent respectively. The 
following table contains information which will enable a ready comparison to’ 
be made in regard to the manufactures, retail sales and populations of the 
different provinces comprising the Canadian distribution zones:— 


POPULATION, MANUFACTURES, AND RETAIL SALES OF DISTRIBUTION ZONES 


Value of Percentage of Per capita - 
i: Popul value of 
2 Manu- Retail |Popu- |Manu- 2 etai] -Manu- 5 
factures sales 1 Han fac- Pens fac- pee 
tures | S**°S | tures 
$'000 | $000 $ $ 
Higa fo. eka LAWRENCE...... ae bees , 735,306) 1,849,636] 60-8| 79 RG sar 434 293 
42 SAE eR ie 1874,255| 1,022,281] 686,675 . 
See 0) aa: aba 3,431,683] 1,713,025] 1,162/961] 33-1] S0.0| Zac; spel 438 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES. .......20.-.... 2,353,529] 299,017} 586,759] 22-7| 8-71 20 
Saskatchewan............-......... Sig oe 142,425/ 199,956] 6-8) 4-1) “6 i 203 388 
S i atslh babe Wo 921, 78% 2,277| 196, : 8 
LE Saar oe 731,605] 94,315| 1801962] 7-9, 4.3] 8) 488 28a 
PASC ICOORST Bir hence hehe, 698,493 a 
ee RRR i seeiwe vols 10a 694.263 
ukot.... 2. (Ck Ee ren eS 43501; 241,122) 259,897 6-7| 7-0| 8-9] 34s] 372 
WEAREL ING MACS oes oe ot wee 
Prince Edward Island...........0 02 1098 403/ 153,526] 206,886) 9.7 
Prince Edward Islan¢ Be tshns Se se a8 G8 4:23} 43'8is| pal 433i Sct} 152) 20s 
New Brunswiek, ..05..04...5..0.. ag eee 106 ,432 fog 3 ae 6 oe 
Pee, : 0] 156 
pal tmelucing NW DD peeled s on. Me ck 10,374,196} 3,428,971] 2,903,678 100 - 
’ -0} 100-0} 100-0 331 280 


1 Includes retail sales by wholesalers, bakeries and dairies 


The sales in each of the prin 


- cipal . 
may be broadly divided are shown pal outlets int 


for each of the p pe ae merchandising 


rovinces in the following table. 


RETAIL SALES OF PRINCIPAL MERCHANDISING OUTLETS BY PROVINCES AND TERRITORIES 
—eGuVu3GuQcuqae3oa]a0e=eESa@maqNaq(CC0NC ne SsSseSSoSSsss“C0SSSSS Sse 


Kinds of stores 


AUTOMOTIVE— 
Automobiles, accessories, etc. 
Filling stations. : . ae 
PTC OEE ea PHT kic osais, ous Sic Syne tein c onats 

Foop— 
ees ee cencatoueett= = iaie/eia'o ate ates 
Confectionery. . etittieitene tinier 
Dairy products, etc.. 
Fruits and vegetables 
Groceries, etc...... 


Fish markets 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE— 
aE mee etn neainte = we elk ccs cel ere 


APPAREL— 
Ben's Clothing, G66... 03402. .2e cs nce 
Women's and children’s clothing, etc. 
PRESEN cre rales israllejs;c'ciotals'cizisss.aic\s 
Boots and shoes. . fs 


LuMBER AND BuILpINGc— 
Lumber and builders’ supplies. . 
Electrical supplies, etc....... 
Hardware, plumbing, etc. 
NER UREG CLO a wisi ciere sosiv'e sie:t s/o 


COURTS 9 Bae didi to OC aD On a CORES 
House furnishings. - 
China and glassware. . : 
RMR MARMRANES | RNC c eicinie wave cioleipi9'o's\s a/s:e'sainlne sien 
OTHER STORES— 
Books and stationery..........c0cescecseses 
Coal and wood (and ice).. 
Ly RE San eooneeae 
Flour and feed......... 
Farm implements, etc... ... 
Bibutaateias sco saisie gs a)als 42.0 
QWOLIETY  oscisinicts Paicinatciciccies 
Leather goods, saddlery, etc. 
Music and musical instruments. 
Office supplies, typewriters, etc. 
Instruments, ee etc. 
Seeds, etc.. 
Sporting goods, 
Tobacco, etc....... SS 
SECOND HAND AND JUNK.......0..0000seveecees 


Totals, AU Stores... i620. sce dees nel 
Retail sales by wholesalers. . 
Retail sales reported to Census ‘of Andustry by 
bakeries and dairies. . Shad . 


CORRNDELOTAU sive s sicin)s a10\0 2 o trsie sie ots 


Prince 


Nova New 
ahs Scotia Brunswick 
$ $ $ 

1,360,200 13,323,300 8,738,000 
242,200 1,732,300 1,498 ,000 
175,000 2,497 ,000 1,431,600 
5,900 141,600 147,800 
106,700 1,845,100 926,800 
1,500 512,500 261,400 
120,000 108 ,300 102,400 
1,463,000 16,622,700 10,555,900 
458,000 4,151,000 2,265,300 
8,800 378,900 143 ,800 
4,600 1,271,100 1,348,300 
6,272,700 25,221,100 29,730,600 
250,200 5,172,200 3,546,600 
42,100 1,599,200 1,039 ,600 
9,100 248 ,300 168 ,800 
222, 500 1,463,500 937 ,900 
223,900 130,100 
197,400 1,188,300 1,146,400 
— 90,400 52,900 
165,600 2,820,100 1,912,400 
— 142,600 182,700 
_ 1,550,400 1,635,700 
31,000 562,700 361,000 
13,100 24,000 48,700 
186,500 1,820,100 1,221,500 
— 476,900 334,000 
476,900 3,777,100 2,878,600 
356,800 3,000,000 2,362,100 
227,400 1,040,400 1,003 ,600 
158,700 346,300 627,800 
= 166 ,000 202 ,400 
91,800 883,700 513,300 

3,900 143,800 
85,700 1,095 ,900 442,400 
_— 582,100 293 ,300 

_ 166,400 _— 
oy — 54,900 
28,900 854,500 622,000 
— 144,700 86,300 
13,556,700 104,140,900 85 ,006 , 300 
76,900 653,300 772,500 
182,900 1,637,300 858,700 
13,816,500 106,431,500 86,637,500 


British 
Columbia 


22,132,800 
2,987,700 
7,879,700 


1,782,700 

4,638 ,700 

1,335 ,800 

1,553,400 

24,092,600 
12,141,700 
606, 100 


1,842,500 
62,539,700 


7,916,100 
5/130,700 
251,700 
3,121,700 
865,100 


6,266,300 
249 ,000 
4,892,800 
695 ,800 


2,452,500 
2,290,000 
95,000 
10,997,700 


719,000 
5,846,800 
6,419,500 

11,356,100 


249 ,523 ,600 


1,584,700 


Yukon and 
Northwest 
Territories 


$ 


[1183 


oe 
‘2 
s 


BOE 


| 3,161,500 | 


Canada 


255,024,000 
$1,978,300 
71,534,700 


12,485,700 
49 ,647 ,000 
32,707 ,900 
14,307,800 
362,244,600 
128,050,300 

4,678,500 


26,782,100 
687,273,900 


101,507 ,900 
53,347,300 
6,791,900 
36,343,200 
12,068 ,000 


74,266,000 
3,827,000 
82,389,000 
5,253,400 


36,695 ,000 
19,878,900 

,903,100 
87,106,200 


10,610,700 
99,922,400 
76,712,600 
33,108,800 
45,631,500 
9,221,300 
29,224,400 
3,933,600 
35,191,700 
18,133,700 
1,926,600 
3,116,000 
3,596,700 
30,544,900 
11,114,300 


2,805 ,075 ,800 


17 ,366 ,400 


Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 
$ $ $ $ $ 
45 ,058 ,200) 112,136,600 13,520,200 15,482,700 23,092,100 
8,622,900) 28,016,900 2,835,700 3,566,900 2,475,700 
16,724,200 28 ,298 ,800 3,890,100 4,530,800 6,107,500 
3,513,200 5,823,900 343,100 433,300 293,000 
19,125,600} 15,804,400 3,430,000 1,301,500 2,468,100 
16 ,675 ,600) 12,597,000 322,900 229,300 771,900 
3,156,700 8,149,500 373,500 336,600 407 ,400 
102 ,407 ,600 157,717,300 17,032,900 16,608,100 15,599,100 
40 ,948 , 300 50,034,300 4,777,400 5,781,700 7,414,800 
1,641,600 1,534,500 4,500 91,600 267 ,200 
10,839,200 10,051,800 289,000 475,200 651,400 
136,261,600 228 ,286 ,200 81,540,000 61,284,600 53,502 ,600 
26 ,967 ,100 43,125,600 4,406,300 4,520,900 5,114,000 
13,142,200 25,306,700 2,274,200 1,916,000 2,896,600 
2,662 ,900) 2.767 ,000 317,600 147,400 219,100 
10,517,700 16,375,300 1,365,400 912,300 1,426,900 
4,517,300 4,459 ,000 1,225,100 359,100 288 ,400 
12,123,400 26,092,700 7,152,600 12,781,300 7,300,800 
1,250,400 1,923,800 189,500 71,000 — 
17,000 , 300 34,804,500 4,343,600 8,648,500 7,741,200 
913,400 2,789,100 188,100 192 ,800 148 ,900 
12,964,800 14,424,600 613,000 939,200 2,173,300 
5,670 ,000) 8,841,900 814,900 698 ,400 ,000 
305 ,000; 1,192,300 60,000 40 ,000 125 ,000 
19,768,200 30,583,200 6,143,800 7,079 ,400 9,224,900 
2,229,500 4,714,900 845 ,000 416,100 875 ,300 
21,620,800) 50,941,100 8,814,800 4,533,700 1,016,400 
15,146 ,400} 34,860,700 4,284,100 4,942,700 5/305 ,500 
6,393 ,600 10,262,500 917,900 1,138,100 769,200 
4,600 ,600 6,975 ,000 4,290,300 14,208 ,400 11,436,200 
1,938,700) 4,753,500 616,200 275,000 498 ,900 
8,391,200) 12,163,900 1,905 ,300 1,170,200 1,376,200 
1,020,500) 1,698,600 196 ,300 333 ,000 ,300 
9,126,100 15,059 ,400 1,897,400 1,977,000 2,003 ,000 
4,383,200 8,380,900 1,585, 700 883 ,500 75 ,600 
535 ,600 1,322,900 =— at 
582 , 400! 1,662,000 276,900 90,200 120,800 
839 , 400) 1,629,000 266,200 69 ,900 147,100 
7,833 ,900) 15,263,100 1,055 ,500 975 ,500 1,202,000 
2,882,000! 4,526,900 1,114,900 335,700 699 ,800 
667,173,500} 1,112,733 ,300 192,620,100 192 ,902 ,900 184,257,000 
6,108 ,000: 6,876,100 471,600 175,200 648,100 
13,393 ,600) 43,351,700 6,864,400 3,763,100 5,056 ,400 
686,675,100} 1,162,961,100 199,956,100 196,841,200 189,961,500 


257 ,236,000 


3,161,500 


2,903 678,800 


a 


To face page 32. 
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Commodities valued at over $1,750,000,000 or 63 per cent of Canada’s 
retail merchandising sales in 1930 were distributed through the retail stores in 
61 of the urban centres of the Dominion having populations in excess of 10,000. 


The following table shows the number of stores, retail sales, and popula- 
tions in Canada’s urban centres with population of 10,000 and over. 


SALES BY RETAIL STORES IN URBAN CENTRES WITH POPULATION OF 


10,000 OR OVER 


Number Pp 
Zone and Province Urban centre of Sales | pod 
ation 
stores 
$ 
GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE— 

Ovaliaetel,, 4 Gemievmedcet scot Om CIES IOV HOI WO)S oy pa Aord Gaara 8,769} 369,861,300} 631,207 
Elarmnyi Oiler ea 2,005} '63,068,300| 155 ,547 
OCLA Wale 0) 10 donee 1,501} 56,875,600) 126,872 
Borderi€itiesy 35, oe 1,177| 34,447,700} 98,179 
eG ndon ana e rrrei 994) 31,857,900} 71,148 
Branton die aera 425| 13,479,600} 30;107 
Karchener. paces see 392) 13,198,400} 30,793 
St. Catharinesmaecee BOSS) li, 200) S24 a3 
Kingston............ 332| 10,949,800] 23,439 
Peterborough......... SNS) 10), OSSD 2A OAT 
Sid buiny ee eee 233} 9,635,900) 18,518 
Niavaravi allcwenn eee 305 9,229,100) 19,046 
Guelolaaeemeia sy er 296| 8,828,800) 21,075 
Sault Ste. Marie...... 319} 8,661,600) 23,082 
Fort. Walliameenaaene 298} 8,153,900) 26,277 
Porta nttiemen errant Z AS 7,842,400} 19,818 
Oshawak peenien iel ac. D268 \aeeion ly LOOV (235439 
Chathamyy sewn: 259 7,596,300} 14,569 
Bellevillesire-tiaa eer. DIAN iets 6100) 13.590 
Sacitia. mcs ies rear yee 226 Ont 102500) | 1S shO1 
St. Thomase ee a 253 6,555,800} 15,430 
Stratford i ea ae 234, 6,480,500) 17,742 
INORtheBa yen ranmrre 197 6,435,700) 15,528 
Welland: 125d. genes 190} 5,285,400}; 10,709 
GalivtOree ot raat eaen 220) 5,241,800) 14,006 
Owen Somnditns a. DG Ea ONS 22500)" 128839 
Woodstock sapien doce Do, 162,2001., L395 
AMMEN ned woninslock 135} 4,539,800) 14,200 
Comiwalle--eeaee oe 201; 4,324,400) 11,126 

Ovebecsecits :.n20 ce eee ene ers Montrealeetesraieri 13,038} 410,594,200) 975,161 
Ouebecw eerie eee 1,614) 40,143,900) 130,594 
hreewRivierseecert enc 423 9,899,300) 35,450 
Sherbrooke:+..8..%7 16 366} 9,545,100) 28,933 
OUI We meme cca Gi 402} 5,999,900} 29,433 
Steblyacmthes Hae 198} 4,263,200) 13,448 
Malleyiield javier cree 142} 3,914,700) 11,411 
St! Jean ay eee a 16SISs 361, 20010) R256 
Shawinigan Falls...... 158) 935132) 100) 155345 
Joliettctee ncn faire 160) 2,708,400} 10,765 
(hicoutmate weer £16) 255605700) S12 877 
IBeSN Os Hy SA deio Aid 7 OE 125 eee S167 S00 hinie 724 
Granby eeeerae tao. 121 2,112,900} 10,587 
Thetford Mines....... 104 1,906,000 


10,701 
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SALES BY RETAIL STORES IN URBAN CENTRES WITH POPULATION OF 
10,000 OR OVER—Concluded 

ce Ror Number Popu- 
Zone and Province | Urban centre of Sales lation 
stores 
| ~“ —— 
. he a ¢ 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES— | > 
i PO; dn WH pees eee 2,456] 128,563,600) 218,785 
=) Ea Bearden ann 215) 7,649,100] 17,082 
St. Boniface: . v2 eee 105} 1,826,300) 16,305 
cok Ts Sl <  VReopuaae 496] 30,172,500} 53,209 
a Jc ities \ Saskatoon ic 492) 25,520,300; 43,291 
|Moose Jaw...:c....0: 275} 9,014,800) 21,299 
fo : : 
fice. i a «1 Calgary eo 1,008] 44,756,600} 83,761 
(Edmonton iss seer 947) 33,722,500} 79,197 
Lethbridge........... 196] 8,121,500} 13,489 _ 
\Medicine Hat........ 140) 4,487,700) 10,300 
PaciFic Coast— 
British Columbia........... «ey a WE COULY Clyne 3,602] 119,406,600} 246,593 
Wictonia. se mm Laie 733| 26,624,900] 39/082 
|New Westminster..... 270} 9,714,400} 17,524 
MARITIME— ay 
Prince Edward Island............/Charlottetown........ 205} 4,967,200} 12,361 
WovapSeatian lad). . pop». +: Heal tatoo ee 865] 30,825,000} 59,275 
|oydney Seti tute Matra te 303} 7,008,700) 23,089 
|Glace Bay........... 208] 3,467,700] 20,706 
Newbainswick..\... Wee 803] 21,364,000 47,514 


Operation of Canada‘s Retail Merchandising Business 


Canada’s retail merchandising business may be classified according to the 
nature of the control or type of operation. From information collected through 
the 1931 census by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the followine table He 
been prepared to show the number of stores and value of sales in ae : 
classes, as well as the percentage of which each cla a 
value of sales by retail stores in Canada in 1930:— 


TYPES OF OPERATION FOR RETAIL MERCHANDISING IN iC 


h of such 
ss contributed to the total 


ANADA 

Number bipe Salaries ae 

a “ cent- 

hs bast tat Net sales age 

ployees of 
7 1 ok ae total 
Single store independents..........___ 102 51 
Poel: stores - Day chains) (a) ey eh ns ee as ceo ae 
WD StOneAMITIDIES. 60s... 3,404 15, 044’ 08000) aa 
ashe lad Sewer tt... 1203 Pais oe 121 187,100) ae 
Local chains (4 stores and over)......, 1,001] 5 643 TRS ane Br) gony ee 24 
Sectional and national chains......___ 9,276 55,936 57587 e0y 530°783' top ee 
, 997, 453,500} 18-9 
Genes Os... .,.. ae 

++} 121,942) 304,454) 308, 631, 600 2,805,075,800| 100-0 


(a) Thirty different organiz 


ations of this type were reported 


SALES OF RETAIL STORES 1930 - $2,805,075,800 


ey © 1112 7 355,0008 
Gt. Lakes - St. Lawrence Zone JER LC: $ 667,173,500 
}sAskaTCH GEE $ 192,620,100 
Prairie Provinces Zone SASKATCHEWAN  ERREEEIIEE $ 192,902,900 
ALBERTA MEE S$ 184,257,000 
{BRIT. COL. & YUKON SES $ 251,185,100 
Nova EDWARD |. &$ 13,556,700 


Pacific Coast Zone 
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Urban Municipalities 


POPULATION A : ¥ ~ MARITIME. 


Under 500 1.74 Percent 
500-- 3,000 7.60 do 
3,000 - 10,000 
10,000 - 25,000 
25,000 - 100,000 7.80 
100,000 - 500,000 8.47 
Over 500,000 13.98 
Total Urban 53.71 
Rural 46.29 
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Chain Store Merchandising 


While retail merchandising in Canada was at one time largely in the hands 
of single store independents which, in 1930, accounted for 67-4 per cent of the 
sales made by retail stores, chain store merchandising has, in recent years, 
enjoyed a remarkable expansion. In 1930 those of a sectional, national or local 
nature numbered 10,277 units and accounted for sales amounting to nearly 
$582,000,000 or 24 per cent of the total sales made by the retail stores of the 
Dominion. Coincident with the growth of chain stores proper was the develop- 
ment of so-called voluntary chains composed of groups of independently owned 
stores, combined for the purpose of buying and advertising, over 4,500 of such 
units operating in 1930 with sales valued at $115,000,000. 


According to the information presently available, the chain stores identi- 
fied with the distribution of groceries and meats are well in the lead among the 
retail classes associated with the chain store method of retail merchandising. 
Combining the sectional, national, local and voluntary single store independents, 
the sales in 1930 from the 4,957 chain stores selling these commodities amounted 
to nearly $195,000,000 or 28 per cent of the total sales of all chain stores in 
Canada. Following in order of importance were the filling stations, restaurant, 
drug and shoe store chains. While information is not presently available that 
will show the value of sales of all types of chain stores operating in Canada in 
1930, the relative importance of some of the leading classes may be gauged from 
the following table which shows for each class the number of units in the volun- 
tary, local, and sectional and national chains together with the total values of | 
their sales and the percentages which such totals bear to the combined sales of 
similar commodities in all retail stores throughout Canada. 


SALES OF PRINCIPAL CHAINS OF CANADIAN RETAIL MERCHANDISING STORES 


Local Sectional Rip oats 
: Voluntary chains and 
Type chains (4 stores national Total pairs 

or over) chains ; ponmnodities 

Grocery: storessa..8 - spe eeeee NOS 1,983 202 919 3,104 
Net sales} 39,520,200 9 ,388 ,600 51,377,500 100 , 286 ,300 42-29 

Grocery and meat stores.......No. 793 65 995 1,853 
Net sales} 27,493,800 4,319 ,300 62 ,606 , 800 94,419 ,900 39-66 

Rullenc: sta tous: erie eee No. — 47 702 749 
Net sales == 1,126,900 15,374,500 16,501,400 31-74 

Restaurants... 2 ice cas eee NOS 6 47 226 279 
ee Net sales 82 ,000 3,312 ,600 12 ,490 ,600 15,885 ,200 28-36 

Drugystores. .2<. 35% ona AS ee No. 26 122 175 : 323 
Net sales 654,700 4,538,900 10,123,300 15 ,316 ,9v0 17-97 

GSHOGISHOLES. vic « -~ ses ane eNO 76 46 161 83 
Net sales} 2,787,200 SUES hy NO, 6,645 ,300 10,20) 600 29-64 

I ‘Swear StOLGSs.. 4-4 eNO: — 112 1,016 ,128 
eee Net sales —_ 703,700 6,942 ,800 7,646,500 14-93 

Total... .\t/n ae No. 2,884 641 4,194 7,729 

Net sales} 70,537,900 | 24,763,100 165 ,560 ,800 260,861,800 


In addition to the types of chain stores shown in the foregoing table, chain 
store merchandising is associated with the retail distribution of many commodi- 
ties including bakery products, men’s furnishings, candy, novelties, furniture, 
hardware, radios and tobacco. 

While all Canadian distribution zones have shared in the progress of chain 
store merchandising, the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence zone has experienced the 
greatest development, the sales in the chain stores of its constituent parts, the 
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ing cI ly 65 per cent of 
rovinces of Ontario and Quebec, accounting for Boe en. Mi aad 
ie total value of chain store sales in & anada Ce . he Ne Pra 
which chain store merchandising occupies in the different p 
in the following table. 


PROVINCES—1930 


SALES OF CHAIN STORES IN CANADA on ‘bs 


7 oi tebe bet Maar Pe Sue Total 
Ges chains ot over) chains. hy ¥ 
Prince Edward Island...... a ee % S 654 400 651 400 
iA epee Pees 40 2,206,500 700,700 17,743,400 20,620,600 
ae ee we ekg en 3,603 (500 Not available 13 244, 700 16. 
gig Bea ena 42 |476'900 24 1616, 5300 102,981 200 167, a 
cea ' A wiped 38,822'100 19,973, 100 215,012 1700 273,807,900 
MURANIEO IAs 2a os Ne bok eta NR ey, eae 500 hs i ie 555,600 50,944, 200 
Mee ce tere ae 9,856 300 558 400 38 1694, 900 49,109 600 
Hee ORS aS ae 8,730,100 1,094, 800 28,831 700 38 656, 600 
British Columbia...s....:. Sa ph : ton oe be a ae . 
i Sa ‘Sales © |< 444,788"000 50,942 oe 530,753,300 696,484; 300 


1 Does not include sales of local chains (4 stores or over). _ ; 
* Includes New Brunswick, the Yukon and Northwest Territories. ; 

+ ‘ ; } H TAs &: 
3 Includes Branch stores not considered as chains in the provincial summaries. 


Further statistical information in regard to Canada 
obtained on application to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa. 


The Commercial Intelligence Service 
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Commissioners assist manufacturers and exporters of Canadian products by 
supplying the fullest information desired regarding any problem which has a 
bearing upon, or is related to, the development of export trade. 

The Canadian Trade Commissioner in a foreign country is also in a position 
to co-operate with industrialists considering the establishments of a branch 
factory in Canada. He can supply most of the information necessary to a pre- 
liminary consideration of the problem. . 

There follows a list of the addresses of all Canadian Trade Commissioners’ 
offices by countries :— 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


B. Mitre 430, Buenos Aires (1). (Territory includes Uruguay.) Cable Address, 
Canadian. 
AUSTRALIA 


Address for letters—Box 196C, G.P.O., Melbourne. Office—Safe Deposit 
Building, Melbourne. Cable Address, Canadian. Commercial Agent: 
The Royal Exchange, Sydney, N.S.W. 


BELGIUM 
98 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. Cable Address, Canadian. 


BRAZIL 


Address for letters—Caixa Postal 2164, Rio de Janeiro. Office—Ed. Da ‘‘A 
Noite,’ Sala 802, Praca Maua. Cable Address, Canadian. 


BritisH WEsT INDIES 


Trinidad: Address for letters—P.O. Box 125, Port of Spain. Office—Colonial 
Bank Building, Port of Spain. (Territory includes Barbados, Windward 
and Leeward Islands, and British Guiana.) Cable Address, Canadian. 

Jamaica: P.O. Box 225, Kingston. Office—Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Chambers, Kingston. (Territory—Jamaica, Hayti, the Bahamas, and 
British Honduras.) Cable Address, Canadian. 


CHINA 


Shanghai: Address for letters—P.O. Box 264, Shanghai. Office—Ewo Building, 
27 The Bund, Shanghai. Cable Address, Canadian. 

Tientsin: Address for letters—Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
Building, Tientsin. (Territory covers North China and Manchuria.) Cable 
Address, Canadian. 

CUBA 


Address for letters—Apartado 1945, Havana. Office—Royal Bank of Canada 
Building, Calle Aguiar 75, Havana. (Territory includes San Domingo and 
‘Puerto Rico.) Cable Address, Canadian. 


EGYPT 


Address for letters—P.O. Box 1770, Cairo. Office—22 Shari Kasr el Nil, Cairo. 
(Territory includes the Sudan, Palestine, Cyprus, Iraq, Syria and Persia.) 
Cable Address, Canadian. 
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FRANCE 
3 rue Scribe, Paris (9). (Territory includes French Colonies in North Africa.) 


Cable Address, Cancomac. 
GERMANY 
Monckebergstrasse 31, Hamburg. (Territory covers Germany—except the 
Rhine Valley—Czechoslovakia, Austria, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Esthonia.) Cable Address, Canadian. 


GREECE 
1 Corai Street, Athens. (Territory includes Turkey.) Cable Address, Canadian, 


HONGKONG 
Address for letters—P.O. Box 80, Hongkong. Office—Gloucester Building, 
Hongkong. (Territory includes South China, the Philippines, British 
North Borneo, and Indo-China.) Cable Address, Canadian. 


INDIA AND CEYLON 


Address for letters—P.O. Box 2003, Calcutta. Office—8 Esplanade Mansions, 
Government Place East, Calcutta. Cable Address, Canadian. 


IR1sH FREE STATE AND NORTHERN IRELAND 


66 Upper O'Connell Street, Dublin, Irish Free State (cable address, Canadian); 
and 44 Ann Street, Belfast, Northern Ireland (cable address, Adanac). 


ITALY 


Via Manzoni Nr. 5—Milan (102). (Territory includes Spain, Portugal, Gibral- 
tar, Canary Islands, Malta, Italian Colonies in Africa, Albania, and Yugo- 
slavia.) Cable Address, Canadian. ; 


JAPAN 


Tokyo: Commercial Secretary. Address for letters—P.O. Box F101, Tokyo 
Central. Office—Imperial Life Assurance Building, Marunouchi, Tokyo. 
Cable Address, Canadian. 


Kobe: Address for letters—P.O. Box 239, Kobe. Ofize—309 Crescent Building, 
12 Kyomachi, Kobe. Cable Address, Canadian. 


MEXICO 


Address for letters—Apartado Num. 126-Bis, Mexico City. Office—Edificio 
Banco de Londres y Mexico, Num. 30, Mexico City. (Territory includes 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Salvador.) Cable Address, Cancoma. 


NETHERLANDS 


Beursplein 26B, Rotterdam. (Territory incl ; : 
land3, Cable Addrese ei. includes the Rhine Valley and Switzer- 


NETHERLANDS East INpIES 
Beets Oe He 84, Batavia, Java. Office—Chartered Bank 
; Meldeca "Ste 1 i i i 
seen Rs canoe atavia, Java. (Territory includes Straits Settle- 


alay States, and Sian.) Cable Address, Canadian. 
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NEw ZEALAND 


Address for letters—P.O. Box 33, Auckland. Office—Yorkshire House, Short- 
land Street, Auckland. (Territory includes Fiji and Western Samoa.) 
Cable Address, Canadian. 

NORWAY 


Jernbanetorvet 4, Oslo. (Territory includes Sweden, Denmark, and Finland.) 
Cable Address, Canadian. 
PANAMA 


Address for letters: P.O. Box 222, Panama City. Office—Royal Bank of Can- 
ada Building, Santa Ana Plaza, Panama City. (Territory includes the 
Canal Zone Venezuela, Colombia, Nicaragua and Costa Rica.) Cable 
Address, Canadian. 

PERU 


Address for letters—Casilla 1212, Lima. Office—Calle Coca, 478, Lima. 
(Territory includes Bolivia, Ecuador, and Chile.) Cable Address, Canadian. 


SoutH AFRICA 


Address for letters—P.O. Box 683, Cape Town. Office—Cleghorn & Harris 
Building, Alderley Street, Cape Town. (Territory includes Southwest 
Africa, the Rhodesias, Nyasaland, Tanganyika Territory, and Kenya 
Colony.) Cable Address, Cantracom. ; 


UNITED KINGDOM 


London: Chief Canadian Trade Commissioner in the United Kingdom, Canada 
House, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 1. (Territory covers Home Counties, 
Southeastern Counties and East Anglia.) Cable Address, Sleighing, 
London. 

London: Fruit Trade Commissioner, Walter House, Bedford Street, Strand, 
W.C. 2. Cable Address, Canfrucom. (Territory—for fresh fruit only— 
covers United Kingdom, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, France, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, and Spain.) 

London: Animal Products Trade Commissioner, Canada House, Trafalgar 
Square, S.W. 1. Cable Address, Agrilson. 

Liverpool: Century Buildings, 31 North John Street. (Territory covers North 
of England, Lincolnshire, North Midlands, and North Wales.) 

Bristol: Northcliffe House, Colston Avenue. (Territory covers West of England, 
South Wales, and South Midlands.) Cable Address, Canadian. 

Glasgow: 211 St. Vincent Street. Cable Address, Cantracom. 


UNITED STATES 
New York City: 25 Broadway. (Territory includes Bermuda.) Cable Address, 
Cantracom. 


Note.—Bentley’s Second Phrase Code is used by Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioners. 


CHAPTER III 


BRITISH EMPIRE TARIFF PREFERENCES ON CANADIAN GOODS 


The tariff preferences existing throughout the British Empire favouring 


imports of Canadian goods as compared with those of non-British origin aid very 


substantially the production and manufacture of goods in Canada for export 
trade. 


The year 1932 witnessed a notable expansion of these intra-Imperial prefer- 
ences. In this regard may be mentioned adoption by the United Kingdom of a 
new and comprehensive tariff on foreign goods, establishment in several British 
colonies of Empire preferences for the first time, and reciprocal trade agreements 
concluded between various units of the Empire at the Imperial Economic 
Conference at Ottawa. 


This chapter is designed to give information regarding the scope of these 


preferential duties as affecting Canadian exports to Empire markets. 


The information is taken from the records available in the Department of 
Trade and Commerce at the end of June, 1933. As the world’s tariffs, taken as 
a whole, are constantly changing it would not be practicable to guarantee a 
compilation of customs duties involving many countries to be entirely up to 
date in all details. Moreover, the material on all the subjects treated namely 
tariffs, valuation of goods for duty purposes, and Empire content regulations, 
is much condensed. Requests for more specific or later information concerning 


these subjects may be addressed at any time to the Foreign Tariffs Division, . 


Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 


EMPIRE TARIFF PREFERENCES 


The United Kingdom* 


The United Kingdom Finance Act of July 31, 1919 
preference within the scope of the limited tariff of that time. The entire tariff 


year, was authority for the issue of five orders a ares = ial. i 
vegetables and flow 
measures. 


*Throughout this article “United Ki "Mm 
: , : ingdom”’ Uni Ki C 
and up to April 1, 1923, included also the Irish Fee tuted Kingdom of reat Britain and No hern Ireland 
: pit Nort eland, 
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The Import Duties Act assented to February 29, 1932, imposed on all 
foreign goods not already taxed or named in a limited schedule of exemptions, a 
rate of 10 per cent ad valorem. The Act created an Import Duties Advisory 
Committee with power to recommend increases in this rate with regard to par- 
ticular goods. On reports from this Committee and Treasury Orders, rates have 
been increased to 15, 20, 25, 30 or 333 per cent on many articles. Products of 
the British Dominions, India, and Southern Rhodesia, and territories under 
mandate of any British Dominion, were exempted from the Import Duties Act 
until November 15, 1932, their tariff treatment after that date to depend on the 
results of the then pending Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa. Products 
of other parts of the British Empire were exempted without limitation as to date 
and mandated territories could be exempted by Order in Council. 


Canada-United Kingdom Trade Agreement 


At the conclusion of the Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa on 
August 20, 1932, a five-year trade agreement was signed between Canada and 
the United Kingdom. Among other things the United Kingdom prolongs 
exemption during the life of the agreement of Canadian goods from the new 
Import Duties Act, and guarantees specified margins of preference to Canada 
against foreign countries on 17 items. Preferences established by similar agree- 
ments with other Dominions are conceded automatically to Canada. An exist- 
ing preference of 2s. $d. per lb. on tobacco is guaranteed for ten years unless the 
duty on foreign unmanufactured tobacco falls below that amount, in which 
event Canadian tobacco would be duty free. The United Kingdom allocates to 
Canada a quota of 2,500,000 cwt. per annum of hams and bacon (which are 
duty free) in anticipation of restricting importations of these products. The 
agreement gives to Canada all tariff preferences existing in the Colonial Empire, 
with the exception of some local Rhodesian preferences, and provides for en- 
larged Colonial preferences on certain goods. 

As to Canadian concessions, it may be recalled that Canada on April 23, 
1897, had extended to United Kingdom goods a Reciprocal Tariff one-eighth 
lower than the General tariff. There was introduced into the Canadian statutory 
tariff on June 13, 1898, a British Preferential schedule, at first, one-fourth lower 
than the General tariff, increased in 1900 to one-third, and in later years further 
extended and modified. The British Preferential schedule has, since 1898, 
been applied by statute to products of the United Kingdom and some other 
parts of the Empire. In the new agreement, Canada increases the former 
preferences to the United Kingdom on 223 items and gives certain undertakings 
regarding customs administration and privileges of British firms before the 
Canadian Tariff Board. Concessions are also made by Canada on some Colonial 
products. 


United Kingdom Agreements with other British Dominions 


Trade agreements between the United’ Kingdom and Australia, New Zea- 
land, Union of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, India and Newfoundland 
were also signed at Ottawa, August 20, 1932, which, in addition to providing 
specified preference margins on scheduled goods, guaranteed exemption of the 
products of these countries from the Import Duties Act, 1932. The exemption 
for Irish Free State products ceased on November 15, 1932. Animals, butter, 
eggs, cream, and meats of Irish Free State origin, are subject to special duties 
in the United Kingdom. 
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Scheduled Preferences to Canada 
Article 2 and Schedule B of the Canada-United Kingdom agreement guar- 
antee to Canada these margins of preference :— 


—$—_—$_—___——_+ 


Rate Rate to 


to Foreign. 
Canada Countries 
Free 2s. per quarter™ 
of 480 Ibs. 
Free 15s. per cwt. 
Free 15% ad val. 
Free 4s. 6d. per cwt. 
Pea ad Free 4s. 6d. per cwt. 
regent ned. . MBkneb oat Sete ies RS a Se ARS Benge CaN Duty on sugar|3s. 6d. per cwt. 
Apples, canmec Spee ORL vam oA . : oad oe 


content if any.| plus duty on 
sugar content 


if any. 
Dried fruits: Figs and fig cake, plums. (commonly ealled French plums and prunel- at {Gss6e: ee 
loes), other plums, prunes and PAIS 2s es at a cok elena ital ete en ake eerie ree hs \ 5 
ios 45 Shell : Yed a Bed tig ie Dae eee te it, TART hth Eh hen Peer, cirri Free 1s. to 1s. 9d. per 
Site geet great hundred 
(120). 
Condensed’ mill, whole, sweetened. v.25 Feo welch ese tiene Rie hae cos einai in ans Duty on sugar|5s. per cwt. plus | 
content. duty on sugar 
content. 
Copper, unwrought, whether refined or not, in ingots, bars, blocks, slabs, cakes, and 
2, Mined aegis See ea ts iL WMO NO ads ico! aN cal lip lr yA atin oi Free 2d. per lb.* 


*2d. per pound duty on copper not in operation at time of this compilation. 


Article 3 and Schedule C provide that the General tariff rate of 10 per cent 
ad valorem shall not be reduced (except with the consent of Canada) on: Timber 
of all kinds imported into the United Kingdom in substantial quantities from 
Canada, in so far as dutiable as at August 20, 1932; fresh sea fish; canned 
salmon; other canned fish; asbestos, zinc, lead. Continued duty free entry of 
these commodities is assured to Canada under Article 1 of the agreement. 


Scheduled Preferences to other Donnione 


Following are some preferences enjoyed by Canadian goods against foreign 
goods in consequence of United Kingdom guarantees of margins to Australia, 


won Zealand, Union of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, India or Newfound- 
and :— 


Ste Rate to Rate to 
Other Foreign 
Ke Dominion Countries 
eres DRO ZEUINANHON Se Wibib ia ek. wee eG E tid lb 
os ee PERCE Ne gerttee < ~ Aig cite RA tend tees tree 2d. per lb. 
ea ee not sweetened......... St fk ee CO Re a Oe Den ON 
Ailk powder and other preserved milk excluding condensed milk. not eweetened se Ss. Dee es 
Maize, flat, white....... ey = . abeayte = oat peed cule nope gett nice 63. Dee, 
Grapes other than hothouse, Feb. 1-June 30...........-.......0000 oe 10706 aa 
eaChes ecm isViar Bl wz Aken ss «cence he kers ae atl. oe ee oe Free 13d. per Ib. 
A ce ioe: SREP aint Win eo DE NER Nea ayn AM: REM ee TS etn toe tee, Free 14S. Dera 
nspecified fruits (except stoned cherries) preserved in MUNG ee Biss 98. Ga Ret oae 
s EUD iets Duty on su ; 
garji5% ad val. 
ee content. plus duty on 
the ean ed, including cargo rice and cleaned rice whole, but not broken F id ie 
1 Peewee ee ee eae neh near eae Set erslie Paver ee ae Sa A RES pees b. 
Linseed oil........ Srp ere igre, Oy alas, re ay ke SRR bese eS eae Free 10% ad val. - 
CO CVT eat Reh ier Cee aeons SL ces ee ane ae, ede Der NN ae gets © agaatne NiO Es ie 
Ce ; : Sees Sar 2 ee ree 15% ad val. 
MAR RU CHUL OPIN Cig Er be Seach «xr Sees eR nL OL ee ee Free 1s. 4d. per gal 
SCS STi ib ORES ICES RE ae Free 1s. per cwt. (On 
“pure’’ grade, 
additional 


| 334% ad val.) 
Rate on linseed oil increased to £3.10s. per oo, 0 ee 
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Preferences under Import Duties Act, 1932 


From orders increasing the general 10 per cent ad valorem rate of the 
Import Duties Act may be quoted the following representative or typical prefer- 
ences conceded by Article 1 of the trade agreement, which ensures continuance 


of duty-free entry of Canadian goods :— 


METAL MANUFACTURES 


Furniture wholly or mainly metal:—Tables, bedsteads, wire mattresses, stands, 
desks, counters; chairs, stools, seats; bookcases, bookshelves; cabinets, safes, 
cash and deed boxes, drawers and cupboards; shelving, storage bins, storage 
racks; office letter racks, letter trays; lockers; parts of any of the foregoing 


ee eee ree Re me ek wn sa Hd ee ad val. 
Wrought enamelled baths (domestic) of iron or steel.................05. ad val 
O_heniromionsceclepavls are me erMee ee oe eo sire Siew a ok eso hala: of eS a ad val. 
Other hollow-ware of iron or steel, including tinned plate and domestic wrought 

enamelled hollow-ware of iron or steel...........-.00000:- eee eee ad va 
Metal door and window frames and casements..........-.0000-e eee eeeuee ad val. 
Stoves for domestic heating with solid fuel and parts...... ad val 


Other stoves, grates and ranges, for domestic cooking or heating, and parts. .ad val. 
Iron and steel products:—Tubes, pipes and pipe and tube fittings; railway and tram- 
way construction material; springs (other than upholstery and mattress wire 
springs); screws (except screws for wood, other than screw hooks, screw rings 
and screw knobs), nails (except wire nails), tacks, studs and spikes; rivets and 
washers; bolts and nuts; anchors and grapnels and parts thereof, chains and 
SIDS CAD lacuNnnEeE Ss pet ee Ace alr As Caisve +g oils + Cap eam eae eae ea ad val. 
Iron and steel wire (including barbed wire), wire cable and rope (except electric 
wires and cables, insulated) and upholstery and mattress wire springs. ..ad val. 
Wire nails'and¢wirestaples, of iron or steel. . 2... 0... so caing leer eee per ton 
or, if higher, ad val. 
Wire netting, wire fencing and wire mesh, of iron or steel, other than galvanized 


hexaconal wire Mere ela ete syets ee 2% <) 2220.01 4, 5.0)cahe eas Soccer Setlokicr sey eee ad val. 
Galvanized hexagonal wire netting of iron or steel.......-.....-.....+-5. per ton 
Screws for wood (other than hooks, rings, knobs).....--.....+.-+:5+++-+8-- per lb. 
GOLA ete ee ice shin peo, eo a: cule Gewsla “Uik Say en ad val. 
Various manufactures of aluminium, copper, lead, nickel, tin, zinc and alloys includ- 
ANS TAN Vi OM MESEMIMELALSs s/c chars reigye trtaerans era's Ses «1 « entict Mokell dam aet ty SSRN ee ene ea ad val. 


Knives with one or more blades wholly or partly of steel or iron (other than surgical 


ial nT Eee yieclcts-c ak amenane < ohid-unal Sista haonagee atte eee ad val. 
INAZOLS WUC ICIS TEaATSCYe LAZOLS Ul. feccccolacps: weed s vucle Byes @utie gue ¢topeile ean enn nee ad val. 
Safety razor blades and blanks therefor, not ground..............:...-.-c.220..- 
Otherisafetyirazon blade! Dlamksy vs .sc.cre c= siete so --llece er anh Sher aush-w ain) =l olf cod = oe eater = 
(BEA Oey oats buble aa One eine POD DE er Oto caeec lo btT 6 ad val. 
Locks, padlocks, keys, bolts, latches, hasps and hinges of metal............ ad val. 
Snap and slide fasteners, push buttons, studs, hooks and eyes............. ad val. 
Cycles (other than motor), tires, tubes, and parts..-...-...-.--+++se++4-- ad val. 
SIA CCS nr ae ere es eee soiree s Sie a ere eee are, wea eNleNaple 6 Oe SOD SEN ad val. 
Forks, shovels, spades, scythes, sickles and agricultural implements, and parts 

LVORCO LT en EM ests Scie lsn sc a namutagaiels, « Saytahe sola agen ad val. 
@ther tools and tartorehereofeen :..ncrcw Hci vn «oreo fans, Heme ely oie eRe ae ad val. 


Electric wires and cables, insulated; telegraph, telephone and wireless apparatus; 
electric lighting appliances, other than glass bulbs for electric filament lamps; 
batteries and accumulators; electric bell apparatus; electric cooking and heat- 
ing apparatus; electric meters; parts and accessories.............-.. ad val. 

Electric motor and generator casings and unwound rotors and stators...... ad val. 

Hay and grass mowers (including mowing attachments to tractors) other than 
rotary blade type, milking machines, cream separators, churns for butter mak- 
ing, combined churns and butter workers, and cheese presses, and parts aaa 

Ferien sds Fie Rak oe a eI ee Re NS So ih eo Hee Gah co ad val. 


aridepartarthereoreres 2 .o- > sla: atels or < uc esis nie = nics obs) -eakealatalsta Garay ieee ad val. 
Ballthearings and parte.) «nc ckeee nil © ies need & diem sony ciate petal teins Peete aie ad val. 
Rollepibearinesiand: parts. oc. cto ccs oe mane elu ale ebs einyeee> ays ee ode ale loyalist sue aqelans ad val. 
Machinery belting (including conveyor and elevator bands)................ad val. 
AlWotherdnachineny and) parts.d ck «sh er ais sinte lasstelerei plete -ntepe alesis eieeiets ad val.|_ 
Eorse shoestmme sericea as oe unt das eer soe Mp rc Op aban on eae ad val. 
Girders, beams, joists and pillars, whether fabricated or not............-. ad val. 
Iron and steel plates and sheets up to £16 per ton..................+.-.---ad val. 
Samet lito 250 pers tll cs sei eickeste bi ole. vs aces dio tern Sia reites ay ehenetel ag eneate Rateea tenets per ton 


or, if higher, ad val. 


Same, if value exceeds £30 per ton..........-+++++++-+ee- Se eseadicale 
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British 
Preferential 
Tariff 


Free 
Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 


Free 


Free 
Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 


Free 


Free 
Free 
Free 


Free 


Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 


Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 


General 
Tariff 


20% ad val. 
plus 1s. a gross. 
20% ad val. 
plus 2s. a gross. 
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British s 
Preferential ee 
Tariff ; 
Woop Propucts 
. ix gasellaees : per door Free 2s. 
Doors not less than 6 feet by 2 feet.... mi Fae Peerage i aves 20% 
Planed and tongued and grooved or planed and otherwise manufactured Roos 20% 
flooring blocks or strips,,/.... .--.-- : ; ac va : ree o 
Hardwood parquet flooring in sections composed of blocks or strips glued ot casa . 20% 
wise joined together. 0.) ..5.0 0... .- ee - ad val. Free 0 
Other builders’ woodwork, including window frames, doors (less than 6 feet by 2 Ent 15%, 
feet), gates, etc., and parts thereof........ | ad val Free 1% 
aicepetal wy@orelis = sg yak els eu ane See ee EA ee : 1... per ton Free 25s. 
‘Wisrydl Taine a) ate al 4 hk Se ak OS ; ees eee a AHA ad val. Pree ee 
SEAN Es MIROUO We OF IDElt. oe Men br deceit veh ees ; ere Ey cis ad val. Free ‘0. 
PAPER PRODUCTS 
Kraft paper and machine glazed paper (excluding imitation kraft paper and fully 
bleached white poster), and grease-proof paper (excluding imitation grease- 
proof paper), all, whether coated or otherwise treated, of a weight when fully 
extended equivalent to more than 7 Ib. but not more than 90 Ib. to the ream 
of 480 sheets of double crown measuring 30 inches by 20 inches, but not includ- 
ing paper imported solely for being spun into yarn. Ritaiea at ad val. Free 162%, 
Imitation kraft paper, imitation grease-proof paper, glazed imitation parchment, 
and glazed transparent paper, of same weight as foregoing .......... ad val. Free 259 an 
Tissue paper, and writing paper in sheets 163 inches by 21 inches or over weighing 
when fully extended equivalent to not more than 90 lb. to the ream of 480 
sheets of double crown 30 inches by 20 inches...... ies cad, weak Free 162% 
Other paper and board made: from paper or pulp, whether coated or otherwise 
treated in any manner or not (other than newsprint), of a weight when fully 
extended equivalent to not more than 90 pounds to the ream of 480 sheets of 
double crown measuring 30 inches by 20 inches, but not including paper im- 
ported solely for the purpose of being spun into yarn + onal: Free 20%. 
Paper, and board made from paper or pulp whether coated or otherwise treated in 
any manner or not (other than unlined strawboard). of a weight when fully 
extended equivalent to more than 90 pounds to the ream of 480 sheets of double 
crown measuring 30 inches by 20 inches. tinct ie Sadvyal Free 15% 
Boards consisting of a middle layer of thin strips of wood covered on both sides with 
a layer of paper or paper board............... eee ad val. Free 15%. 
Other articles (except newspapers, books and music) made either entirely from 
paper or board made from paper or pulp (including strawboard) or with addition 
only of adhesive substance or other material not exceeding 50 per cent of the 
WalmeOhrtine articles a same PEG 2 3 Fa : dv; Tree 
ul ; ad val. Free 20% \ 
Transparent cellulose wrapping................. sh Git gat ..-ad val. Free 20% 
TEXTILES AND APPAREL EXCEPT SILK 
Takers wangel JAYS SS As 6 oO ee ad v: 
F 5 : ; Bene ; ae val. Free 
Other eae including felt, ribbons, galloons, tapes, braids trimmings, fringes, ee 30% 
TOG DUCT TNE «ci Cope hs & ct Se eee 3 
: ERSTE USN a ie SiabsSh ed spa roM eR gen eRe AG é 
Soe we shawls, coverlets, and travelling rugs....... ee ; aan ad Ms re 208, 
ALGieoccupsard cnos sss Joe td. bl) Tet ae ere cre naan: Re AGA: a 2 
iandicerchiets:p 1... yrs vet Oo ee Fe essen ee i yak ani 20% 
Table linen, bed linen and bedding, towels, curtains, cushions, tapestries, dusters. i 0% 
mops and kitchen rubbers.... Mt avaunuys.: Bal: F 
Sacks and bags wholly or partly of vegetable fibre...... Ua Reena rica ee 20% 
(Diorne Hnenes ena maveyebineh aq nea neeh ake 0. Mek ec oI ne anne I ea bie les eee aoe 20% 
Cordage, cables, ropes and twine other than coir yarn wholly or partly of vegetab e 20% 
fibre other than cotton, linen, ramie, or seagrass......... oat ad val ay 
Nets and netting made wholly or partly of material in previous headine ane ree 15% 
2 f previous heading... .. ad val Fr 
Apparel of all kinds, complete or incomplete if: hi Se Se ae ees vee oe 20% 
Boots, bootees, shoes, overshoes, slippers and sandals wholly or partly of rubber. OSS 20% 
balata or guttapercha (except with leather or elastic uppers)..... Der e EF 
Other boots, bootees, shoes, overshoes, slippers and sandals Be raeas | ~ iss AS 8d. to 4s 
Waa eee part leather (except astrachan gloves) and leather shaped for mak- ni 20% 
ane of epee: ees ee en astrachan gloves. eben Pavan bal win te, aac Rr tes is ae 
ats, caps, bonnets, hoods, hat shapes, brims, crowns and similar articles ise 0 
Loosely felted hat forms and cone-shaped felt hat bodies. conan ecawie T y yal Free 30% 
SENSE ce ea ad val. Free 25%, 
0 
CHEMICALS, Paints 
Acetic acid of a strength not exceeding $5 per cent........... d 
Acetic acid of a StheneaeexceedinmOSiper cent.;..,... 0... ela wail Free 20% 
Vinegar; acetate of lime; menthol (except natural)..........00.00 ad val Free 333%, 
Formaldehyde, whether in solution or polymerised........000 °° ad val Free 333% 
INThGie @xeugle Tenereh dhe!) Gl. 02) 6) ty ena an ad val Free 25% 
“Ay pleat <a ad val Free 
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WHOA eo uk oo. sig beanie Sten GUNES Re eit: ORES REDE ECL Ceska 


*Spirits, hydrocarbon oil, linseed oil, certain ‘‘Key Industries’ 
able separately. : ae ; re 
tRates subject to modification if goods contain spirits or 


General 10 per cent ad Valorem 


All non-Empire goods (1) 
Duties Act increasing the 10 per cent G 


“Key Industry”’ chemicals. 


ee. British fe! I 
Preferential Tasiff 
vA Tariff a 
CHEMICALS, PAINTS—Concluded 
Cream of tartar; citric acid; ammonia alum, soda alum, potash alum; aluminium 
sulphate; ammonium chloride; lithopone; acetone; boric acid (refined); 
borax (refined); aluminium oxide (hydrated or anhydrous), but not including 
abrasives; anhydrous ammonia; ammonia liquor; sulphate of ammonia; 
nitrate of ammonia; sodium nitrate; sodium nitrite; calcium chloride; collo- 
dion cotton (nitro-cellulose); tin oxide; zinc oxide; nicotine, nicotine sulphate 
BMCMOICOUIME INGECLIGIOES) 5 itine wise hls s Miclely delet we db lee 
*Pai : : eb oe siyetlne ke det senha wank ad val. Free 20% 
: aints, painters enamels, lacquers, varnishes and printers’ inks........... ad val Free 20% 
IiseMAPCLSIWOEUNEr GIy OF NOC ieee tds ee aa see ee ea ea edule ad val hance 20% 
MISCELLANEOUS 
are dressed (other than patent, varnished, japanned and enamelled and glace 
LO 6 218 en) Ee Ae ia ee Ra eae Reni Ai9'5 ¢ Noe um eral r 5% 
Saddlery and harness (including horse boots) wholly or partly of leather....ad val. ee ae 
Trunks, bags, wallets, pouches and other receptacles made wholly or partly of 
leather or material resembling leather, whether fitted or not ee ad val. Free 25% 
Fur and other skins, including pieces (dressed), except leather... ......... ad val. Free 15%, 
Fur skins, merely sewn together, as used for making linings and trimmings, and 
known as strips and plates.......... a Rae : + ace aie ieee ee ee ad val. Free 20% 
Otvensoods wholly on partly of fur skin. ...5.,. 026 eet dk ce eter nee oe ad val. Free 30% 
(If containing silk, see ‘‘silk’’ duties.) 
Manufactures (other than sheets, piping, tubing and rods, and machinery belting) 
wholly or partly of rubber, balata or gutta-percha (including vulcanite and 
ebonite)....... ot, SeetGto: Gan eee te , ad val. Free 20% 
(For automobile tires and tubes, see ““McKenna”’ duties.) 
Goods manufactured wholly or partly of asbestos. ; 3 Coaster searicyalle Free 15% 
SOMOS a. Hr SURE ai Lees bo fo.in « ea ; 5 Sa ead walls Free 15% 
Other soap, including abrasive soap and soap powder, but not toilet soap....ad val. Free 20% 
Toilet preparations (excluding essential oils):—Toilet soap; tooth paste or powder 
and liquid preparation for dental purposes and mouth washes; toilet paste or 
powder; toilet cream; hair dyes; scented sachets; lipstick, rouge and grease 
paint; preparations for use in manicure or chiropody; preparations for use on 
the hair, face or body; bath salts and essences; smelling salts; prepared fullers 
earth. te : RUT Baers a ad val. Freet 30% t 
Toilet requisites:—Powder bowls or boxes and powder puffs; nail polishers; nail 
clippers, nail cleaners and nail files; denture bowls; manicure sets; parts of : 
HES Bivoue eitaess 5 OO ALL So cee eR ne aa io eee erect ad val. Free 25% or 30% 
TEE? eoird}OS, oe Man eke one Gene eee : abe, sa vig ot Gerd ewalle Free 20% 
Brooms and brushes, and parts (other than prepared bristles and other prepared 
animal hair)... .- ; e et pM Farce eta hee ad val. Free 20% 
Manufactures of cork (other than stoppers)........ : , a ve aoe AC Veale Free 20% 
Felt base floor covering, linoleum and oilcloth........ , ; osu nadayele Free 20% 
Pipes for smoking tobacco, etc., holders for cigars and cigarettes, and parts thereof. 
iat ae roe w se oe api uber ad val. Free 25% 
Appliances, apparatus, accessories and requisites for sports, games, gymnastics and z 
athletics (other than apparel and skates)... . ie enadnyalls Free 25% 
Toys containing more than 10 per cent by weight of rubber whether vulcanized or 
MOPMOEIOMGEINTIOIG ane 6 «as Ghose sfoume , io Set eeig eects ad val. Free 25% 
Othentoy sess: - PMS hee ssp. : : age nhia adpyalle Free 15% 
Stationery (other than paper), including writing ink and ink powder, pencils, pencil 
leads and crayons, pen nibs, fountain pens, stylographic and other pens, sealing 
wax, paper clips and fasteners, stationery glassware and parts of any such 
articles........ ya ae a ae Se } 1 Ie ee ad val. Free 20% 
Fresh shell fish of all sorts (other than oysters and prawms)...--++.--+++-> ad val. Free 30% 
Oysters, except from 1st March to 3ist May inclusive ...---.+--0-> ad val. Free 30% 
Dried apples, dried pears, dried peaches and dried nectarines, preserved by chemicals 
or artificial heat (other than fruit preserved in sugar) _ ; per cwt. Free 10s. 6d 
Other fruit (except dates and goods affected by items in Sched ule B) preserved by 
chemicals or artificial heat other than fruit preserved in sugar ._- _ ad val. Free 25% 
Vegetables (other than tomatoes) preserved in air-tight containers, but not including 20% 
pickles and vegetables preserved in vinegar..... - + +2000 s ss sss ss ad val. Free 30% 
Poultry and meat pastes whether mixed or not; and sausages..----- +++: ad val. Free o 
‘ per cwt. Free As. 


’ goods, if contained in paints, etc., would be duti- 


not included in an order made under the Import 
eneral ad valorem rate, (2) not exempted 


from duty under that Act, and (3) not dutiable prior to the passing of the Im- 


port Duties Act, are subject to a rate of 10 per cent 
other Empire products in this category are free of duty. 
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ad valorem. Canadian and 
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Articles Exempt from Duty 


The Import Duties Act of 1932, or orders made thereunder, exempt-from 
duty, whether of Empire or foreign origin: Wooden teleg aph poles; wooden 
pit-props; pulp wood; wood pulp; newsprint; material (under regulation) for 
shipbuilding; calcium carbide; calcium cyanimide; carborundum, coal and 
coke; unwrought nickel in ingots, cubes, etc.; cobalt in rondels, pellets, or 
squares; crude unground emery; raw and crushed feldspar; ferro-silicon (35 per 
cent up); gold and silver bullion; platinum in grain, ingot, bar, or powder; 
metallic ores and scrap metals; mica slabs and splittings; hay and straw; live 
quadruped animals; raw wool and animal hair; pigs’ bristles not in final state 
for use; hides and skins (including fur skins but not goat skins), raw, dried, 
salted, or pickled; beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, bacon, ham, and edible 
offals, but not extracts, essences or meat in air-tight containers; herring meal; 
and about as many more articles. 


Pre-War Type, McKenna, Key Industry, and Silk Duties* 


Outside of the Import Duties Act, 1932, the main items of the United 
Kingdom tariff on which preference is granted are:— 


Pre-War Type 


General 
Tariff 
URAL PeSCGCURE9S NPOLADIZATION arenes) ir erie olelees a alels «5 a's eG a .. per re ee 10d. dis. 8d. 
IU Can genCecMe eens DU tO MOOS rir teetlae = ri-itele sane stele os sanewe glen per ewts 4s, 92d. 11s. 8d. 
Stipe, uceacaliny: C/N levi savas IER - on bic ana Ses Cee eee er re per cwt. 4s. 7.7d. 8s. 7d. 
Shee, GaSe aliases DOS URE OE ONG a ooo ao a eae ae sgt Na RNG per ewt. 4s. 6.3d. 8s. 4.3d. 
SWS, SeeHachiavey Qs lor ilis, Tavares CLAS A 2 Ae eee een nn per cwt. 4s, 4.8d. 8s. 1.6d. 
Lower degrees graded downward in proportion. iol 
Colonial sugar is granted a reduction from the British preferential tariff of 1s, 
per cwt. (96 degrees polarization) and a further 1s. reduction on a quota. 
WGI RES, sae do uty fey c  Sovlenis Ge Gn Ay ae a per cwt. 1s. 3d. to 2s. 7d. to 
: 3 3s. 83d nod 
‘Molasses for making spirits or yeast or for stock food..................-.-...5. Free pi 
Gili@age, GoM aa cscs uae ds oo IR og ore Depo e eee per cwt, 3s. 83d. iisteode 
GUNCOSS, WICKER 925509 sn o3.0 69 2 Cees nod Bee ee ae per cwt. 2s. 8d. 5s. 4d. 
SEYRA TAT oy od sore Sere on Gide tS CRON Lele, el One nee pe oe ....per ounce 1s 104d. 3s. 9d 
pees Seat er ee Rata sea cin Gis ciciclaie s)a)s\eis'e ac Svs hens cae we per lb. 2d. 4d. ‘ 
(CQece) liicice kG! GCUEE 4 5 soon 60S Dee Oe ee eee er Sie per we a pas ee 
Cocoa butter..... logue st 5059080055 tae ate ee eee ..per lb. Se LTO Fel 
Goftee nob kiln-dried, roasted, of Bround.............0...c0eee eee es DeL_ewt ds “3d 14 ; 
t : . 3 ; As, 8d. Ss. 
Coffee, kiln-dried, roasted, or ground; coffee and chicory roasted and ground, 

_ mixed....... fennel Peel eaten Meee et nso Re esis ein -ty el est cies, etee ieee we SiN per lb 12d 2d 
Cihieoyay, any oe Vailacalatal ys 646 ge> +a dg e ap eee eel ae eee an per cwt tis. 3d {383d 
COUNCOTN MELO A SUCC LO Lr e LOUD Glreriereissiel le aires wee ccslem celle. sleitle ea woe wey per Ib. 13d. 2d 
Hee ail eee ee eee etre east ele); s a\isil= 1s clyjs.s Gis cdc lees ws a visueid widow ee per cwt. 535. Kao 80s 
Other preparations from hops........-.-.+.-.-.e+- 2 eee eee pie: oie a o sedvaneh se 
MObaccomUnmeanielchUlCCeMen ns Sen Mit aR Sleeve lee cdl eiewc ll. per Ib. ro ceiae si Bs pape 
COTA. ba cas woke Gold hc. 4 gfe eA Ci eat = Peat to 10s. 64d. 
ey: peribb stinisie ae 7d, 

Ghemmantiachiredntohaccoeeoemn eee eee lhe ckccudebl colle ee Bache Bb pues SiGe 
AGE Reta ONACCO MEE te eee We ieee kis oon fouls okt: per lb. ; 8s, 104d. 11s. ar 
Brandy, rum, imitation rum, and Geneva, liqueurs, cordials i fic 2 tongs 
3 ‘ j j Ss, mixtures, 1 
naphtha and methy] alcohol, and some other spirits, to be bested re Lee Sa 72s. 10d 75s. 4d 
Als : to 75s. 8d , 
INDI! Gately 8 0.6 ee Bee hoe ac ee per liquid gal. 116s. es we a 
anos hoy OG. ne ge er 119s. 5d 123s. 5d 
mee Oe eennn nae: Der eay as 4s 
ee ttt Penieal. 2s 8s 
WBNS GEE CDE iso 0 Spe Ca cn ee a a a per gal. 4s. 8s. 
2 Se a Ta aa Pa Der gal. 4d. 8d. 
SEE NES 1 Comacuiget Bleie Siokngreeh sea A Ane ec per degree additional 
ier Rie 6s. 3d. 1) igenede 
SyHlelsvraiie 105) Layey AS). ono ode Be nee ae ee gal. ee - 
EE ES SY cn RR ee Ss. 2S) 
per gal. additional 
*These goods are subject to the tariff 
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Beer, playing cards, chloral hydr: i 

seer, rds, ydrate, chloroform, collodion, acetic eth 
pees ether, sulphuric ether, ethyl bromide, ethyl chloride, ethyl iodide te 
carbon oils, matches, mechanical lighters and table waters are dutiable at the 
same rate from all countries. 


McKenna Duties* 


British 
Preferential General 
Tariff Tariff 
Motor cars including motor bicycles and motor tricye FNa ycharnctiat 
_ component parts, including tires and ree te : ey 3! oe tele eo ee 22% % 1 
Pianos, non-automatic; and component parts and accessories thereof......ad val. 134 A 335% 
Piccolos, flutes, clarinets, flageolets, bassoons and cornets; and com ; pee 20% 
. , é S$; @ ponent parts 
ee oe ao atin NORE SAB Sees es aaa NRC ee oe ad val 134% 20% 
ringed musical instruments and component parts and accessories thereof. . ; io? 9 
Gramophones without electrical ee sliteation a abet: sores a a8 May 13440 20% 
Gramophones without electrical amplification, exceeding 10s. each.......... ad ab 1 ee 15% 
Concertinas not exceeding 35s. each................. eee Saree tai 10% 20% 
Concertinas exceeding 35s. each............. 0.0 s ssc ee ead val 131% 1% 
Other musical instruments, accessories and component parts, records and other i e 
mean Of reproducing music.: 3) 066.00... 6. Se ee ee ad val 22% % 332 
Clocks, alarm (other than electric clocks) not exceeding 30s. each.......... ad val. 133% See 
Clocks (other than electric or alarm clocks) not exceeding 30s. each... | ead apall 162% A 
eee complete (other than movements of electric clocks), exceeding F i 
bs CRO ote oo One ae FeuleYsilapeius Ah, Soa COE en ee ad val. 163 
Other clocks, watches, and component parts of clocks and watches........ ad vel, 22%, ve 
Cinematograph films, blanks—per linear foot x 1§ in, wide..................... 4 1q = 
Cinematograph films, positives—per linear foot x 13 in. wide.................... 2d. id. 
Cinematograph films, negatives—per linear foot x 13 in. wide..........-......... 33 1. 5d. 
Negative cinematograph films, where specified number of actors British.......... Treated as ; 
F , ‘ blank film 
Films, certified by Royal Society of London for scientific exhibitions.............. Free Free 
*Original 1915 rates were reduced in 1933 on some musical instruments and clocks. 
Key Industry Duties 
British G 1 
ae Preferential Tasitt 
Tariff ariff 
Optical glass and optical elements, microscopes, field and opera glasses, theodolites, 
sextants, spectroscopes and other optical instruments and their component 
a ee nt SE EER Poh athe ane BiB eie: eae, 2 teeececmanens ad val. Free 50% 
Scientific glassware, lamp-blown ware, and laboratory Drocelain (252s eee ad val. Free 334% 
Scientific instruments, gauges and measuring instruments of precision of the types 
used in engineering machine shops and viewing rooms, whether for use in such 
shops or rooms or not, and component parts of dutiable scientific instruments 
co Aa nics SNR ae! SRS en Ot Re ea GS ae aylirdl = ko a aguas eater ec eae aE Free 331% 
Wireless valves and similar rectifiers, and vacuum tubes..-..------+++-+-- ad val. Free 334% 
Ignition magnetos and permanent magnets.........-..- ++ 2222-22 ctteerts ad val. Free 334% 
Amorphous carbon electrodes, but not primary battery carbons or arc-lamp carbons 
IT SR ee) Ec is eh yee tes erage alerne Ge iv Sele =e Sens ad val. Free 334% 
Avie Thatta CAO,» yp OD RAC Uae BIE One CR IOIOLIG Seat ts BIE ia ic at Sn Bi ao per lb. Free 1s. 
osienmlatenmneedlesh hos). go sans ss He eee cae Oe ens ad val. Free 334% 
Metallic tungsten and manufactures thereof, ferro-tungsten, and compounds (not 
ores or minerals) of thorium, cerium and the other rare earth metals... .ad val. Free 334% 
Synthetic organic chemicals (other than dyestuffs, colours, and colouring matters 
and organic intermediate products for their manufacture), analytical re-agents, 
all other fine chemicals (except sulphate of quinine of vegetable origin) and 
chemicals manufactured by fermentation processes... +--+ +--+. -ssss055 .ad val. Free 334% 
Molybdenum, ferro-molybdenum and molybdenum compounds, and vanadium, ferro- 
vanadium and vanadium compounds (but not ores or minerals of molybdenum 
ad val. Free 334% 


Bik WEIR MERE te 6 RM Boe oe CRO Ie Ie se ee aah eke doy 
__ ss /) i a. 
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Silk Duties ve 
British 
ae Preferential oe 
Tariff ae 
nhs CRaaInaRw is <a atl SHAS 4 See ee eee ee ae sting bea ange ser Ib. of silk 1s '3ade 1s. 7d. 
MEM ASRIUEG ctaratoticy iste a. ahs shss, Go. 0 6+ p toe en Pew. 
plus, on value of tissue a e3 rd yee pes 
ifici HMSO UK eNO See inf wa tshcuetiy\iols 5 Gilt ne jee > oe pet Ib. of artificial silk... 2s ; s. 6d. 
ae a i plus, on value of tissue 83% 10% 
Apparel containing silk or silk-and-artificial silk, where value of silk or silk-and- 
artificial silk component exceeds 20% of total value...........- ...ad val 36146% 431 
or, if higher, per |b. 10s, 12s. 
Apparel containing artificial silk but not silk, where value of artificial silk component ; 
Brccedo 0 OmrOtalaValie. ie oer er eijes oi ellie diene a 9 2 is th wad val. 3619% y 434% 
or, if higher, per ib 4s, 2d. 5s. 
Other articles containing silk or artificial silk, where value of silk or artificial silk} 
component exceeds 20% of total value......-...--.-.20--5--- Ram acura 364% 432% 
Articles containing silk or artificial silk, where value of silk or artificial silk com- 
ponent represents 5%-20% of total value...........--.0.0--5 Bee fois tor RELL 162% *20% 
Alternative rates on apparel, per lb ts. 42d: *1s. 8d. 
or 3s. 4d. or *4s. 
Articles containing silk or artificial silk where value of silk or artificial silk component 
ISDN MOT eSSIOMEOLAl VALLE s ele ia wyerein.y ds<iet alin 3 2a s nade soe ne nM vad val. 10% *12% 
Alternative rates on apparel, per lb.}. 34d. or 74#d. *4d. or *9Od. 


*Rates of the Import Duties Act, 1932, are applicable where higher. 


Empire Content 


In order to qualify for preferential tariff treatment, goods must be shown 
to the satisfaction of the Commissioners of Customs and Excise to have been 
(1) consigned from, and (2) grown, produced, or manufactured in the British 
Empire. Goods regarded as “growth or produce’ must have 100 per cent 
Empire content. Manufactured tobacco and sugar are granted preference to 
the extent to which the raw material therein (down to 5 per cent) is shown to 
be Empire grown. Optical goods and parts, including cameras, require a 75 per 
cent Empire content. An order, made effective April 1, 1933, prescribed a 50 
per cent Empire content for a selected list of manufactured goods including 
machinery, electrical goods, motor cars, metal furniture, various iron and steel 
products, rubber manufactures, footwear, toys, toilet goods, and many other 
articles, altogether 45 headings of the import classification. All other manu- 
factured goods including, for example, paper, textiles, foods, wood products 
qualify for preference on a 25 per cent Empire content. Parts or ingredients 
dutiable under some measure other than the Import Duties Act, 1932 require 
separate certification of origin from the actual producers of such parts or in- 
gredients. 

For the purpose of these regulations the val 
defined as the cost to the manufacturer at the f 
value of containers and other forms of interior packing ordinarily sold with the 
article when it is sold retail. It does not include the manufacturet’s or exporter’s 
profit or the cost of interior packing, carriage to port, and other charges in “id tal 
to the export of the goods subsequent to their manufacture. Resulaemne cna 
July 27, 1933, state that the value of manufactured goods shall not include any 


eet or other duty paid or payable in respect of materials received 
into the factory, when such duties are subsequently refunded on the ret 
of the finished goods. exportation 


The United Kingdom Finance Act, assented t 

: i tg ALS COLNE 23. 4 ; 
for the purpose of granting preference to Empire ae ee Pag toe 
Duties Act, 1932, or the Ottawa Ag oe 


reements Act, 1932, goods 
, 1932 are not deem 
to have been manufactured in the particular Empire country concerned ee 


ue of manufactured goods is 
actory or works, and includes the 
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such proportion of their value, as is prescribed by Board of Trade regulations, 
is derived from expenditure of a kind so prescribed, in such country, in respect 
of materials grown or produced or work done in that country, with the proviso 
that in reckoning such proportion there shall be included expenditure in (1) 
United Kingdom; (2) any country which is a party to one of the agreements with 
the United Kingdom at the Imperial Economic Conference, 1932 (see page 41), 
mandated territories of such country; (3) territory as defined, corresponding to 
the Colonial Empire; (4) His Majesty’s Protectorates; and (5) any territory to 
which an Order in Council has granted exemption under the Import Duties Act. 


“Where Empire goods consigned to Great Britain or Northern Ireland 
_ have been transhipped en route, or have been shipped from a foreign port after 
overland transit from the Empire country of origin, the importer at the time of 
making entry will be required to produce the through bill of lading or railway 
consignment note from the country of production to Great Britain or Northern 
Ireland. Where a through bill of lading or consignment note is not available, 
the buyer’s order, the invoice, local bill of lading or consignment note from 
the original point of origin, and a certificate of arrival or landing at, and 
exportation from, the port of transhipment will be required. Such certifi- 
cates are to be signed by the proper Colonial or Foreign Customs Officer at the 
port of transhipment, and in the case of the latter the signature must be visaed 
by the British Consular Authority. IT IS ESSENTIAL TO PROVE THAT 
THE GOODS WERE CONSIGNED FROM THE EMPIRE TO GREAT 
BRITAIN OR NORTHERN IRELAND, AND NOT TO A FOREIGN 
COUNTRY FROM WHICH THEY WERE SUBSEQUENTLY RE-CON- 
SIGNED TO GREAT BRITAIN OR NORTHERN IRELAND.” (Section 
12, London Custom House Notice 27A, August, 1933. 


Value for Duty 


Although most Canadian products enter the United Kingdom duty free, 
the law governing customs valuation is important on account of its effect on the 
ad valorem duties leviable on competing goods. The freight and related costs of 
transport are included in this valuation. 


Section 15 of the Import Duties Act of 1932 (applied by the Finance Act 
of June 28, 1933, to any tariff enactment) states that the value of any imported 
goods for duty purposes shall be the price which an importer would give for the 
goods on a purchase in the open market if the goods were delivered to him at 
the port of importation, freight, insurance, commission and all other costs, 
charges and expenses incidental to the purchase and delivery at that port (except 
any duties of customs) having been paid. Duty is to be paid on that value as 
fixed by the Commissioners of Customs and Excise. In determining value the 
Commissioners may have regard not only to the value of the goods as declared 
by an importer, but to all relevant considerations. In this regard are mentioned 
(a) price which at the time of importation is being paid by other importers for 
similar goods; (b) if that cannot be determined to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioners, then to the price at which the goods or other like imported goods are 
being freely offered for sale in the | nited Kingdom, less customs duties, mer- 
chanting expenses, and profits incidental to marketing after ipa or 
(c) if the last-mentioned price cannot be so determined then to the Belg 
which like goods manufactured or produced in the United nai are eing 
freely offered for sale, less an allowance in respect of duties o CustOn whic 
that price would include if the goods had been imported pe in respect of reason- 
able merchanting expenses, and profits incidental to marketing. 
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Irish Free State 

The Irish Free State on becoming a separate customs area On April 1, 1923, 
adopted the tariff of the United Kingdom with the then existing preferences on 
Empire goods. (Previously the tariff of the United Kingdom had been in force 
in the whole of Ireland.) Since 1923 the tariff of the Irish Free State has been 
undergoing change and extension from year to year, with the principle of prefer- 
ence for British Empire goods maintained. The dutiable list has expanded 
much since the beginning of 1932, but nevertheless a wide range of merchandise 
still enters the Irish Free State exempt from duty. 

Canada has been granting the Irish Free State the benefit of her British 
preferential tariff since its institution in 1897 and the Irish Free State has 
accorded Canadian goods the benefit of all preferential cuties in force. 

At the conclusion of the Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa, in 1932, 
a five-year trade agreement was signed between Canada and the Irish Free 
State, whereby goods, the produce or manufacture of Canada, imported into the 
Irish Free State, are not to be subject to other or higher duties than those paid 
on similar goods, the produce or manufacture of any other country. In return, 
Canada guarantees that products or manufactures of the Irish Free State shall 
not be subject to other or higher duties than those paid on similar goods, the 
produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom. 

Following are representative or typical duties in the Irish Free State at 
the present time :— 


British 
a Preferential vee 
Tariff ean 
BaAccnOrpapeh ILPitO! SiOZ eT CIE OE «5 sis gece ot duels lees Sheed sewed vee AKL A 3310 
Batteries, dry, and parts (except carbon rods, brass caps, and brass sockets). .ad ver ae ae 
IBXEGISIHEEGGIS, STEVE] TERYOTELE TENTS} Sn «so 5 a a One ce ae Oe ns ad val. ‘50%. 75 ? 
Bicyclesranarnoy cles Non-mechanical... cai de et eset ebe seu ce wae ns ad val. Io 37 72 
Blankets, blanketing and rugs (except floor)...........5..0.0 000.0000, Wad gale 30% i/o 
TS OUT MROMGlSetTMTS Io Listienernre er icles Gee Rickey sn see Mle ack ac alk’ s cliveolh ce per copy {au rei 
Books, other, in leather or imitation leather, in English........ STEM Core aT 20% a é 
Boots, shoes, slippers, goloshes, sandals and clogs (except children’s) with uppers Si 0% 
WHOMYsORMMAIMIy Lea MeT OM SKIN. fos ciccls ss ule me evuis ce Seale slate eee sad val. 25% 
Boots, shoes, slippers, goloshes, sandals and clogs, other...... _ ad val. 15% ae 
Balishestan Gaproomcure tre ane sa clson steel owes ad val 3 oe 20% 
Builders’ metal door and window frames, sashes and casements............ ea ral 34% 50% 
Clocks watches andiparts. ys. s. cise cree ee ig ee Eatin stentoe me BS tea 333 © 50% 
Clothing of vores vee or worsted: Men's or boys’ suits, overcoats, hats, eS: 22h 334% 
women’s and girls’ coats, wraps, Ss NEMO ES ESO 
rapotieas é g aps, costumes, dresses... .:-..0-5.<c005 0.8 id val. 40% 60% 
ShiLesmauCucollatsmaeekeaiss fies areal Oi. ele ses ase lts 
TETRIS CORUDVEEGEs 4 ccc So 1 Ae ce ene ae ae a RU EE a ea Mises 30% 45% 
Niemen ismiarderclobiings |r eet ee Mi kins ee oe lors Ee vee 10% 15% 
Embroidered handkerchiefs.................... Gee tetas peers os 60% 90% 
roo cdotleathereernnmr ie. ei Te yee eens ad val. 60% 90% 
irispeaiicc me men eT AE et aol, into talons 407% 60% 
pa preparations. a SEES SRR nee cnn vee an ee wah se To 45% 
ontainers, empty, of cardboard, pasteboard, millboard, or like mater EE Raat eae Sy 3s. 
Cordage, cables, ropes and twine of hemp or like ik Seat Pa t ae 333% 50% 
yarn and plaited or cable-laid sash cords........... ; heey oes 
Cotton towelling (except Turkish and chenille)....................0000007 eae 20% 30% 
Giccardinowecrs eee eke ke LS RGIRIISG IRN rel fake a 20% 30% 
h Re ier ee ae ect ain leiws cco cla tv's per ewt. 
papers es Ss ee a eee sharpeners, forks, spoons, tongs, razors, and parts Oe 60s: 
Disinfectants and insecticides, proprietary..............0.00 ad val. 10% 15 
a ea a ee ad val 159% 204% 
LSS Ss Ginteal aye fay, «- OT ee RS 2A aa a nem it DEH AZ 8s. 12s, 
lecuro-platemaukardsvand parts)... 02. s.cc:. lens lll ees se ASN ha 45s. 60s. 
elbinemmnaommantesunentutes Pere end. k se cckn cso ee ad val. 25% 373% 
piles ang ‘RES LAGE Tepe SR SE a Rp a He 257% 3737% 
ruit in 4 ¥ * (a Ee aE Oe + ad val. Wh 
sain a Lady a se eee as such, i.e., plums, prunes, figs, if canned ei ooze 
Fruit, other, canned, in syrup, up to 332% sweeten; Raa RA a Doe praca g okie Ps ae Der Ib 12d. 
ame, more than 333% 1 TIERRA aa ed matter..... per lb 1d. ih 
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British G 
bed ato cae 
ari 
peeps Gi WOO se ncw cams nyelsrers « 

TiS) STAKES oho ec son Bee Coden ok: MOEA en nen en aOnENE Tyne fee d ; 
eS a ee enn ea 5) ad val 10%, 15, 
Grease, lubricating (as defined)..... (2 it i ie PORE RE ML SEP ad val. 333% 50% 
Handcarts and wheelbarrows, mainly of SOA iene heh. at nea ae ye 257% 373% 
Be aetces Teather oa ado ee Cigeliamea i 50% 75% 

ollow-ware, domestic, of galvani Bi te el a eg a a en ad val. 25 
eee comets ot gi ned wrought-iron or steel.............-- ad val nae ap 
ei ic 2 ae are Rep pt ne ae 334% 50% 

ron, cast:—Gate-posts and Poiiiad: Teck. eéat und" table avaddaniese ad val. 25% 37 

post 5 , seat and ta ste 5: 9 4% 
water and soil pipes, gutters and eat cue eee isis 
ee es ames eb Nie Man pavement light frames, sky and dead times; 
B 3 ran vers, le 2 Ee ST Ae ’ 
; pumps Got Bat) ay basi uaiys covers, lamp and street standards; Be a 9% 
ron and steel, structural, ¢.g., beams, girders, channels, joists, angles, c ae: 15% 224% 
‘i posts, tees, advanced beyond Be etaerins, Oiiiee) Cerne minein em 1 

ron or steel, galvanized, corrugated, except FNWOLERC VAN GLiGeEae eee ad be 334% 50% 
Knitted fabric (except silk or artificial silk)...... coarse a io, tit ee 15% 
ect va rsa freer dvs ioe esp esey ewe ee 30% 45% 
Leather, sole or insole...........-----+--+++-.-- en releyetye owe oe 10 ae 
Machinery, agricultural, horse-drawn, viz.:—Chaff cutters, corn drills, “aise dail ere: EK 

cleaners, mowers (except lawn) _with or without reaping attachments hay 
carts, hay collectors up to 15 ft. wide, hay tedders (excluding kickers) spaiiene 
ee ath pee one-wheeled grubbers and hoes ploughs potato 
, ing tooth and Zig- ha is ete SOR ees BES 2 
Machinery, cheese-making..... a te ake Rieereeny babies yee a bee 334% 
Meats: Beef, Pe ee lamb poultry.......<--<+ceole pe tecaeeanene ; vik a Pe 
Foregoine in bottles, jars, tins, etc........00..00e-eeseveerereee eee ae aod : 
Be ghict ib enc eden cccec enc c eee neeye enc cee cont nnana eet Bes ei 
ed gecteaed, fall Cream... ...... sss ss cecaenere eure aed Sat mr 374% 
Cy eee per cwt. 40s. 60s 
usica RCO Gh ee ive tin ers Ss vin vier sin att de oa ee Deeg ad val 22% % 
Paints and distempers in liquid or paste form except white lead and artists’ colours - 334% 
ae ad varie (ashe 4G 
Photographic apparatus..-.-0.---...00ee000eeeee oe Feet lie oe” ava 108 ae 
ee EA eel jee cme Sie sie, 
Plaster eee in cheats: orislabs..< 24+ <4- vie as per sq. yd ae Hey 
Polishing preparations..........-.--+++sss50005 d val. i g 
pee Soe 8 Ree ee ee aS vat 25% 374% 
ON Sa ett aaaeannpnrnnene Ren 30% Ise 
Sacks and bags, jute.......---++--e steer S uhh er aot eee ea ad val. 25% 374% 
; or, if higher, each id. 13d 2 
Solisage Casings....-.-=------ seer e ete «Chai ote nee per cwt. 56s 84s 
Soap, soap powders, and substitutes....-...--- 2] a On eae ad val 334% 50% 
Spades and shovels.....-..-------++:+ seer etrte acts er eras ad val. 331% 50% 
~ASSig SePR e ae De  eaRarar AL n > ; 107, Ty 
Smaminenplicset nes. 2 - costae see eet see 2 ee eR eee each 1s 1s. 6d 
Sports goods (GHOSE ce eit sie ste SAM PAREE RABIN Seek Se hy Sryry sia 2 ad val. 10% 15% 
Stationery :—Envelopes, notepaper, writing pads, manuscript books, commercial a 
stationery, labels and tags (except woven), in bulk, trade catalogues in bulk 
MRI MD OU SRA Si Oa toe) ale ees oe a ale ne Pn AN ee a ra ad val. 334 
RUM PROTCEY a :) anics ses ehh 8 te hPa te SS per lb He Pre 
NAHIICCN aU Maldcawin ssn... 4---caccn heehee eet Sts ete cet eae sive aap ad! Val 50% 75% 

; or, if higher, each £10 £15 
WATER EY ied 4 Abbe ere ORES car he ar al ale aR woes fe ON Se ce .. per gal. 1s. 6d. 2s. 
Wood :—Planed or dressed, tubs, empty packing cases, gates, shutters, fence posts, 

mouldings, skewers, some tool handles......--+-+++++++srrcrsrestets ad val. 333% 50% 


Preference Conditions 


The preferential rates of duty ‘1 the Irish Free State are granted on con- 
dition that the goods have been consigned from and grown, produced or manu- 
factured in a country forming part of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
(some exceptions for the United Kingdom). Manufactured articles generally 
are not entitled to the preferential rates unless at least 25 per cent of their value 
is the result of labour within the Commonwealth. Regulations similar to those 
adopted by the United Kingdom apply to goods trans-shipped en route or shipped 
from a foreign port after overland transit from the British Empire country of 


origin. 
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Value for Duty 


- The statutory provision covering valuation of goods for customs purposes 
in the Irish Free State is in the following terms: — 
The value of any article for the purpose of ad valorem duty shall 
be taken to be the price which an importer would give tor the article 
if the article were delivered, freight and insurance paid, in bond at the 
place of importation, and duty shall be paid on that value as fixed by 
the Revenue Commissioners. 


The position, briefly stated, is, therefore, that the dutiable value is the 
cost price of the goods to the importer plus freight, insurance or related costs of 
carrying the goods to the place of importation in the Irish Free State. 


Australia 


Australia, in 1902, adopted a uniform tariff to replace the tariffs of the six 
states which, the year before, had been formed into the Commonwealth. The 
principle of preference for United Kingdom goods was introduced into the 
Australian tariff in 1908. In subsequent tariff enactments the British prefer- 
ential schedule was greatly extended and margins of preference enlarged. To 
implement a formula adopted in the Australian-United Kingdom trade agree- 
ment made at the Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa in 1932, still further 
new preferences were created. United Kingdom goods, free of duty or liable ~ 
to not more than 19 per cent ad valorem, are to enjoy a differential of, at least, 
15 per cent ad valorem as compared with the most favoured foreign country. 
When the rate on United Kingdom goods is over 19 per cent ad valorem but not 
over 29 per cent ad valorem, the margin is to be 174 per cent ad valorem. If the 
rate on United Kingdom goods exceeds 29 per cent, the advantage over foreign’ 
goods is to be 20 per cent ad valorem. There are some exceptions, including a 
proviso that the formula shall not compel a rate on foreign goods of over 75 
per cent ad valorem. 


In pursuance of trade agreements, the benefit of the British preferential 
tariff of Australia is now accorded in large measure to Canada and to New 
Zealand. Following practice which obtained before the Irish Free State was 
established, it applies also to that area. Australia in 1926 established a schedule 
of products to be admitted duty free from Papua and the mand 
New Guinea and, in 1932, conceded British preferential 
Crown colonies. The general tariff is applicable 
and to all non-Empire countries. 


ated territory of 
rates on various articles to 
to some parts of the Empire 


Canadian-Australian Trade Agreement 


_ The first preferences obtained for Canadian good 
a limited exchange of preferences effected by concurrent legislation in both 
countries, brought into force on October 1, 1925. This arrangement was super- 
seded by a formal trade agreement, very comprehensive jn scope, si nat at 
Ottawa on June 5, 1931, and at Canberra on July 8, 1931. It was aj a red by 
an Australian Act of Parliament, assented to on July 25. 1931 at ee 


: , and by a Canadian 
Act of Parliament, assented to August 3, 1931. On the latter Aree : 
went into force. ¢ latter date the Agreement ~ 


s in Australia arose out of 


Under Article I of the Agreement, Canada conc i 
. ! oe -oncedes to Aus ions 
in duty on various items (Schedule A), and on other j rae 


: : : s tems ¢ iti 
Preferential tariff. Article II establishes Schedule B which onemertee a 
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which Australia gives Canada either British Preferential, *Intermediate or 
General tariff rates, and as regards goods falling outside this Schedule, grants 
the British Preferential tariff. Article III of the Agreement stabilizes margins 
of preference in Schedules A and B. Article IV excludes from dutiable value 
inland freight charges in excess of the charges to the nearest point of exit from 
the exporting country. Articles V and VI waive the anti-dumping laws of the 
respective countries as regards each other’s goods. Article VII declares that each 
country’s regulations as regards application of its British Preferential tariff shall 


_govern in determining what shall be deemed as a Canadian or Australian pro- 


duct. Article VIII defines the terms British Preferential, Intermediate, and 
General tariffs as used in the Agreement. Article IX affords means for either 
country to apply its General tariff to any particular goods the importation of 
which from the other country would injuriously affect the sale of similar goods 
produced in the importing country, providing that the exporting country after 
three months’ notice has failed to remedy the situation. 

Out of 438 items comprising the complete Australian tariff, the agreement 
gives Canada the British Preferential rate on 420 items, and special rates on 6 
items, leaving 12 items under the General tariff. 


PREFERENCES TO CANADA UNDER SCHEDULE B 


Pp deamece) I General Rate to 
oars oT mr as Tariff Canada 
rniawel se Fenveyalc | eG ee es Rs cle Geneon ee per lb. Ad. 4d. ae 
Mf MeGRGHISEACCATIS. 06 tle e's va abe apie wie sys wk agen he a inee tian 24d. 4d. BP 
(Dievese-ianvaketa ETC) a TIS es ee i. Papen in. 1d. 24d. Les 
(Saulienyians (Can oy tole aR one site OE AD. 1d. 2d. 
Logs, unsawn for making plywood and veneers (subject to Depart- 4 fe 
MAGHPADYSlAW) iisidiiees ee kaud ws is ; vx a» 2ad Vals 5% 10% 5% 
. dv: 0% 30% 20% 
Other unsawn logs, rough spars...... be ' . ad val. J % 307% “a Ze 
Undressed Redwood and Western Red Cedar..... per 100 sup. ft. 2s.-8s._ 4s.-10s. S.- 2 
Undressed timber of unspecified classes ; per in rt ft.| 10%3s.-132s. 1245.-154s. 10}s.-133s. 
-law, not less than 4 x 3 inches for making boxes 
pene — iy rity > : wi Bt ya) oi a per 100 sup. ft. Free 1s. ener 
Other box timber cut to sizes... . tee att pet tees ft. 12s.-14s. 14s.-16s. 12s.-14s. 
d timber, bent or cut into shape, otherwise ii, .. 
ore PURio hd eee ies ak : ; ad val. 50% 65% 55% 
Timber, tongued and/or grooved; weather boards; some dressed ae 22s 
OmEnoulded timber....--. 22.2206 ; per 100 EE: a ana oth Be 
VASP ae a Val. 9 (0) - : ‘ 7 4 
OS a i (On some plywood, alternative specific rates, if 
higher) ee, 
Se ae: ad val. 50% 70% % 
Re SS eneee tS Gonhane Oe 10s. 
PP ee _. per 1,000 14s. 16s. 14s. 
=: | elaine aemeneean per 1,000 Se 5s. 3s. 
Undressed timber under 73 feet x 103 x 24 inches and Redwood and 
Douglas fir plywood door panels, not over 2 x 2 feet Cerone ees pic Fina 38 
alent) for making doors (subject to by-law) . per 100 sup. tS ae +i ee 
Doors of wood and fly doors....-.-.--. re eves es ee Sent eae y at fer 
or, if higher, per sup. ft. d. Matt fag 
oda daw acts ooab Det AQO rg Soules 10s.-13s. s.-LIs. 
eee 18a oc oo ape Gea on Gener cmecn aaa . a eT Ba cvale et a ee Pe 
Cette He Aco Lag sky st eae NB 3 ais hd ar pal 3. 6d. 2s. 6d. 
Goloshes; rubber sandboots, shoes “ai ear higher al va 25% 423% 30% 
' & 2/¢ Sed ) OF Oy 
= je (otri C ia f: ¥; Free 2% /O 15 £9 
Unassembled motor vehicle chassis pehiapes) . e Le 5, 45% 350% 
Assembled motor vehicle chassis (stripped)..--.--. mies ie! 2 20% BE 
Household vacuum cleaners..-..-----++->> a a : 


4 vie . y © . 
The twelve items in Schedule B under the General tariff comprise: W ier 
wheat flour: some agricultural implements; Oe ar ea epee 
Ss sr tires and tubes; gum and wading s 
ears, and shock absorbers; rubber tires anc : , 
bier: pianos and parts; wrapping paper; paper felt and carpet felt paper. 


- ee be 2 
*Intermediate since changed to speciat rates. 
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Representative Australian Tariff Rates 
The following list of typical Australian tariff rates indicates the range of 
preferences obtaining under many items where the British Preferential rate is 
extended to Canada. 


British 


F General 
oes Preferential A 
; Tariff 
Tariff 
Confectionery, including chocolate....-.---+ssseeeee eres trees per lb. 3d. 34d. 
i : or, if higher, ad val. 35% 55% 
WariOeIPLOCELICS acer i eth sie Sela mie aes Aerie se cite nse ad val. 20% 374% 
Furniture and unspecified wood RTTUACHITES RE eee uncer ee ad val. 50% 70% 
Printing paper, in rolls under 10 inches wide or sheets under 500 sa. inches. - .ad val. 15% 30% 
Newsprint and other printing paper not tiioiiall Sheets. - ee. wines tine eles 6 per ton Free £4 
Writing paper, 16 x 13 inches, or larger........-----s-+++ sree cert ates ad val. 10% 30% 
Deferred duty, ad val. 20% 40% 
Card 02) AIEEE obo 6 1 ao a Oe Ginoe BOP AO Esa Oe ee Riana ec reer ad val. 20% 373% 
DERG SARTORI, 1009 50 Ogle DO do ONO 4 oon 6 OO OO ini tte Sok Sos aan per doz. packs 7s 10s 
VIL ORION E oo >. ono eo COD OA NO pee 6 eb e 20a 0 OOO Se Mito rn ci aaa an ee aia a ad val. Free 15% 
Roofing and sheathing felt and paper.......-.. 1-2 ese e eee eee eee ad val. 30% 40% 
Wall and GAA DAE, on dosbon eed S00 MOU A UD DORTOH Oe aio ara ad val. 30% 50% 
Printed advertising matter (paper)....-....-- 6. eee eee eee ees Pass per lb. 1s. 1s. 6d. 
fey! y , ad ve % 
Glass paper and flint paper... 6.0... 2. cee ee eee ees . elie ine i ; a is 30% ae 
Other abrasive paper, and abrasive cloth...........---.- +e eee ee see eeee ad val F — 15% 
Diesel fie SUNG. Ab nek odo e oem: ayo) Sar 66 aD eae Oohs no errs aco ad val. 15% 30% 
Gloves of rubber. .... +... 22-2222 teen ee eee ad val. 35% 55% 
Working gloves of textile or leather....................-++-- ay per doz. pairs 2s. ie 
Ovid BOOS, coda gah) du 558 00 O98 OBS E> oe RORna Ta ie Role a ae : re oat a ver a ee 25h 
i iper'doz. pairs] as. Aue 
A _ if higher ad val. 48% 28 
SilkOneCOLLOMaGEOCKIN Saya tsc a(t pls clea Hse wie wn le eyes ele foe's we wi _per doz. pairs 156: oe 
NAOOITOHESEOC TSG apart ety he! sth isl as eile ensles fo cliche (au tyalale hawt Perce a Or 
: vie Z. pe 5s. S. 
Ce ee ee, ee ea Cant ane oe 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).........0.. 000.0020 eee Ga ieee a Mi Oe ayo 
Suits, overcoats, blouses, skirts, costumes.........--.-.-.--- bie eau nati ad ‘a: 50% $38 
z _val. 70 ‘ 0 
Table covers, doyleys, sheets, pillow cases and covers, bed spreads HS te aaa Vanous son 
drapery and napery (not containing wool).............. : ad ote 9507 
Gottonionlinenhandkerchicfstoof0s.0.....00.. 0. dscueneee. Gas ad a. ee Bae 
. - ee res 70 (6) 
Linoleums and similar floor coverings................ Ca ee PES COT. pay Is. 
(Caves GUNG, SUID)? THEE. a 5 od cho oe ke Get Te ea es ee 20% 377% 
Felts for asbestos cement sheet making machines.........-............... uC vale 15% 30% 
RUDD Ceca tp eianel cm pete ag Fo fae ee Bren se 5 10% 
Rubpemhooulcoveriapsiand mats.) 2)... ......-)deeccn le sche cc cael, e pee 30% 50% - 
ven RIND? RINE OLEYSTES so ds, ta gee Nani EE a et Aa 424% 
redging and excavating machinery of the shovel, back filler, skimmer Bie era ae 423% 
line, or similar types, wholly or partly revolving and Myatact ernie ie 
working weight up to and including 45 tons. . i eaincers Le Re 
Borecoin oe oes Sbtons aan Ae chins a be oes s Sebctariee a, cies © 2 Ae val, 45% 65% 
Aiea eee: FS LOU, 16 opigs malloga gang Ce ee 5 os ae 4737 
er earth and rock cutting, dredging and excavating mach Pitas soem ener oe 15 
Horse road rollers and machines, Fad scones er peche penal Bre wen a'V a 273% 1746, 
Road rollers, other, including scarifier attachments CS ES esl toes ect 20% 30% 
Road making machines unspecified..................-....0.000 00 -.+-ad val, 40% 60% 
Greanmecnaia oe ee et Nee et ad val. 35% 55% 
Chir owner ON a st ad val. Free 15% 
Portable steam engines...........-. 0... 20000. le ae a a ar pad val. 223% 40% 
Motive power machinery unspecified in the tariff........................ ad val. 273% 45% 
Locomotives; road rollers (except horse-drawn) sein easiness ohn ad val: 45% 65% 
Rolleqbeatucsand ball hearings! 9...) oc. 26. selects eee eel, ad val. 40% 60% 
Piston rings for internal combustion engines........................-. a bees Free 15% 
Bees s oe temo tes BACH 4d. 
Typewriters, including covers........0....... or, if higher, ad val. 45% 65% 
Various classes of machinery not specified in the tariff................ a Piles Free 20% 
Spark plugs even when part of chassis or car...........-.-......2. 0 ae ee 45% 65% 
; / Se aTar es ict Aa ae eect is. 6d 1s. 9d 
Radio storage batteries and automobil ° or, if higher, ad val. 4 65%, 
Dry batteries and dry cells, 1 oe ace batteries (not for propulsion) .ad val 50% 708, 
Dry batteries and dry cells, over 1 poundeach..................00000 070% each 4d 6d 
He Sas Us I per Ib. 7d. 1 
eee oe rc per lb 2s, 10d. 
Electric stoves and TARECS Heh sie eo eae wales ene Eh pk a na Raa ae ad val 45% 65% 
Other electric heating and cooking appliances.................0000 0 000 a val. 323% 524% 
VSone:4t aighel SANG 45% 
, If higher Alternative specific rates 
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PCG Ua CANS cae. ite eyecdstenishs sce. 


Watt-hour meters (alternating current)...........0000 007 a Man 
Other electrical measuring or recording instruments... . prel hiuhey = att 
plenenouelswitehpoardseannteeee Felsen re eee od valk 
Re ieee setae ad yak 
Electrical insulators of porcelain up to 22,000 Volts: Ae ke ata a Me 
Electrical appliances unspecified in the tariff..........0000 00 ad eal 
Wlectricismoothing irons. .).........5........ DORs ae a ee can 
Plecthietetigeratorsiand parts.....-....-.-..... 0,020 ee, one's Bete oe eat 
UEP ESINNOS GVEA ., 2m  Ah Os crenee ora ea ne BA ir fede 
es STS a RRL! ir 
MCUNG CROCS DEMS qu. quiher iy ee ee nr a ei ORG Ea Ee EU. _ad val. 
Swieik WOMENS DENISE in acter ce gens cee eam gD REE Raat od A ee 
Brake and transmission linings................ WEY ceed Eres Nee eee ola val. 
LPERENUIGTRU {HhAS VEINS Ge Rs arc ane eR Inn ....ad val. 
i nommmuoyclesiir ys Ni vee Shs in soe. ne. Exh ee ad val. 
iStorllicr UIOVESK = 5 3 cy Ae es eee an rrr syndy SHE (p neaPN an Merrie RE ad val. 
Wrought iron and steel pipes and tubes up to 3 inches internal diameter. ...ad val. 
itemvaudustee! wite, lo gaugeiand finer:s./......6..0 Ses heels oe bee ad val. 
itomland steel wire Unspecified in the tariff...........0.0+-ca secs cea eccee per ton 
ISLES, ANVOUOS, AREIST VST ay cg Backs. ad val. 
Some, if higher, per cwt 
WVGOE! SOVEWSO4. s vot ht cena Bet ir eri ois rea n ce S  — ad val. 
Various classes of staples, spikes, nails and tacks....................... per cwt. 
; ; or, if higher, ad val 
Commonecutlery including razor. blades.) 6 i... ian. 0b ee ad val. 
Metal pins, hooks and eyes (not in fancy boxes)......... aan Se ee ad val. 
TOD) CHAS. 5 a o.4 6 61h. SEAMS eee en nee oer rin | | per doz. 
or, if higher, ad val. 
Dies, taps, and chasers, machine or hand; screw-plates, stocks.............ad val. 
Hand tools (many), as prescribed by Departmental By-laws............... ad val 
PMamustools or metals other. .a......-3 5. .0eies viet. os EER ete Oks ad val. 
Industrial machines and appliances as enumerated (342 items)............. ad val. 
a arapareOMTa eC TITACIININCHN, ae epee: tinwscae ah ot 4G ew vo gene eiaod octet ceccalyiee, nape Awe eae ad val. 
Wieivmimemnlachinesvand scales, ..s.iin ci i/o rea vies a wl cee eee e een ene ad val. 
Brass and bronzework for plumbing and engineering...................... ad val. 
Metalmantitactires) unspecified in the tariff... 0. eave ee os buen ad val. 
Ser Uaaae a SE TEECUME ATUL OUING She GR Ao es Aa Aiapein cs bce! ers, do seid ahet"e Seals bp egbeorsedy ae aN ad val. 
Gra OO NONE ANCL ONONOSTADNS. 026 sues -nieyr oss ed ned me tla tals Cae ad val. 
SEM Tian GEA CCESSOLIESE Me Neate .de tes. co iulecveh ss Hes we eed deed a ie ue ad val 
AGIGlestOieames* Shing APDANCES .j. scons eo Sere cle blale ow sie ae pak wee ad val. 
“NEN ons Lied Cae ee pa Ses) & He IS fate ile, ul eet oe Sie aura) A spar «Se bala a ad val. 
Clocks (except wood, and electric); watches (except wrist watches); clock and watch 
HAMOVIGIIEIICS et crs ees cb fislayearee => ea ieee Fw ehe BRT halo eee ad val. 
Patent and proprietary medicines and drugs, non-spirituous........... ..--ad val. 
Cordage, rope, twine, and manufactures of.............05-0.-05- mainly ad val. 
Weapemandebider TWING Of Varnes sites Hoos had alah. ddan pected wenn per cwt. 
PO uEICUCEITOIIE | riue<bin a) air lete «ard ws yed Wie iece 8 dur ns ian ty cocreatteienes a cael aa per cwt. 
Paints ground in liquid or prepared for use; enamels..........--. Wiiycs +: Der cwt. 
or, if higher, ad val. 
per cwt. 


Woarnisnecmiapans, lacquers, Sizes, StainS...,.0-¢604-+ 207 eee ee 
or, if higher, ad val. 


British G 
Preferential ee 
Tariff ariff 
15% 40% 
10s. 15s. 
soem 55% 
Free 15% 
40% 60% 
45% 65% 
35% 60% 
274% 473% 
43% E5op , 
oO oO 
55% 75% 
Free 10% 
45% 65% 
45% 65% 
Alternative specific rates 
% 60% 
Free 15% 
Free 15% 
30% 60% 
Free 15% 
Free 15% 
30% 55% 
52s. 172s. 
45% 65% 
(ls. 16s. 
274% 60% 
5s. 6d. 8s. 
25% 45% 
5% 30% 
Free 15% 
4s. 6d 7s. 6d. 
50% 65% 
45% 65% 
Free 15% 
35% 55% 
Free 15% 
45% 65% 
274% 457% 
45% 65% 
45% 65% 
25% 423% 
50% 70% 
Free 20%* 
30% 50% 
30% 60% 
10% 30% 
30% 40% 
40% 60% 
6s. iss 
te. 1s. 6d. 
8s. 10s. 
35% 55% 
3s. 6d 4s. 6d. 
35% 55% 


55 


*Plus temporary surtax of 50 per cent of duty. 


Primage and Sales Tax 


A Primage duty of 10 per cent ad valorem is imposed on most imports 
into Australia, but only 4 per cent on machinery, tools, certain electrical equip- 
ment, specified articles for use in manufacturing, and some other goods, and full 
exemptions on agricultural machinery and implements, seeds, fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, barbed wire, wire netting, mining machinery, fishing nets, vessels over 


500 tons, specified medicines, books, and a few other items. 


A Sales tax of 6 per cent is levied on imports, with some exemptions, chiefly 
agricultural implements and machinery, insecticides, seeds, fertilizers, wire for 
fencing, mining machinery and timber, kerosene, petrol, fuel oil for production 
of power, vessels, wireless valves, cigars, cigarettes, newsprint paper and bibles. 
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Empire Content at 


Australian regulations respecting Empire content recognize three cate- 
gories of goods. As applied to Canada these are -—(a) Goods ° wholly produced 
or manufactured” in Canada; (b) Goods containing at least 75 per cent of 
Canadian labour and/or material, in their factory or works cost; (¢) Goods of 
a class not commercially manufactured in Australia provided they contain 
at least 25 per cent Canadian labour and/or material. Only such goods as fall 
within one of these categories can qualify for tariff preference. The final process 
of manufacture must take place in Canada. 


In the case of goods wholly manufactured in Canada, the manufacturer 
may use (1) basic raw materials of any origin and (2) raw materials in a more 
advanced stage, of any origin, but only if in their treatment no process has been 
performed abroad which is commercially performed in Canada. Various min- 
erals, metals, textiles, fibres, and miscellaneous products, comprising over 100 
items, are regarded as raw materials in this connection. The list is subject to 
change as conditions warrant. The manufacturer may apply for exemption in 
regard to a particular process or for any specified partially manufactured 
Australian material. 


The 75 per cent Canadian content requirement covers all goods falling 
outside of category (a) and category (c) and includes a wide range of manu- 
factured goods. This is the normal requirement for goods for which no other 
provision has been made. 


Category (c) includes only those articles which are designated by the 
Australian customs authorities as not being commercially manufactured in 
Australia, and are consequently admitted to preference on basis of 25 per cent 
Canadian content. The list includes nearly all goods admitted duty free under 
the British Preferential tariff, and many other articles. 


In computing total factory or works cost items included are:—(1) cost of 
materials as received into the factory but excluding any Canadian customs, or 
excise duties; (2) manufacturing wages; (3) factory overhead expenses; (4) 
inside containers. Items excluded are: (1) outside packages and expenses of 
packing thereinto; (2) manufacturer’s or exporter’s profit, or profit or remuner- 
ation of any person dealing in the article in its finished condition; (3) royalties; 
(4) carriage, insurance, etc., from the place of production to the port of shipment; 
(5) any charges incurred subsequent to completing manufacture. 


In calculating the value of the Canadian labour and/or material in goods 
not coming within category (a) the following only may be included: (1) materials 
of Canadian origin, but exclusive of any Canadian customs or excise: (2) manu- 
facturing wages; (3) factory overhead expenses; (4) inside containers of Can- 
adian origin. ‘As to materials of mixed origin, even if the Minister permits a 
process to be done abroad the manufacturer must exclude the cost of that 
process as well as of any material not of Canadian origin. 


Value for Duty 


__ Value for duty in Australia is the sum of —(a) Gi 
paid or to be paid for the goods by the Australi 
deduction ; or, (11) the current domestic value o 
higher; (0) all charges payable or ordinarily pay 
on board at the port of export; and (c) ten per 
under (a) and (b). The ten per cent added in ( 
the ocean freight and related costs of transportat 


1) the actual money price 
an importer plus any special 
f the goods, whichever is the 
able for placing the goods free 
cent of the amounts specified 


c) is to cover, approximately, 
1on to Australia. 
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Current domestic value in (a) is the 
for cash, at the date of exportation, the s 
purchaser in the exporting country. 


amount for which the exporter sells 

> same quantity of similar goods to any 
rhe prices shown as current domestic 
values must be those quoted in the open market at the date of invoice for delivery 
for home consumption, and not necessarily the domestic values at the time 
when the export order was accepted. Where alteration in domestic value occurs 
between the date of the invoice and actual date of exportation, such change is 
to be shown: 


Charges not included in value for duty are:—(a) ordinary outside packages 
(including zinc linings and tarred paper); (b) agents’ charges; (c) bank ex- 
change; (d) buying or indent commission paid by the importer; (e) brokerage; 
(f) wharfage, dock dues, lighterage, cartage, craneage, special charges for 
stowage, etc.; (g) insurance—over-sea; (h) interest; (7) postage and petties; 
(j ) sea freight—over-sea; (k) stamp duty on bills of lading; (1) cost of consular 
certificates; (m) inland revenue in the country of export—provided duty 
stamps are not affixed to the goods; (mw) drawback of import duty on exporta- 
tion to Australia; (0) drawback of excise duty in the country of export; (p) 
inspection fees. Special discounts to branch houses, or to agents by reason of 
agency existing, and any reductions in price for export, and not for home con- 
sumption, are not allowed in determining the value for duty. 


Australian Primage duty is levied on the same basis as ad valorem duty. 
The Sales Tax is levied on the sum of (1) value for ordinary duty; (2) ordinary 
duty; (3) Primage duty; the total being increased by 20 per cent. 


New Zealand 


Preferential duties on certain Empire commodities appeared in the first 
New Zealand tariff, that of 1841, but they were not maintained continuously 
during succeeding years. The Preferential and Reciprocal Trade Act, passed 
in 1903, favouring a limited number of Empire products, is regarded as the 
beginning of Imperial preference proper in New Zealand. Subsequent tariff 
enactments of 1907, 1921, 1927, and 1930 extended preference to more items 
and widened the margins between rates applicable to Empire and to foreign 
goods. In the trade agreement with the United Kingdom concluded at the 
1932 Imperial Economic Conference, at-Ottawa, New Zealand Cnet eat 
tain all existing margins of 20 per cent ad valorem, or less, which United Kingdom 
goods then enjoyed over foreign goods, and also margins over 20 per cent except 


withthe consent of the United Kingdom. 
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The present New Zealand tariff consists of two complete schedules of 
duties, British Preferential and General. Except where preference has been 
modified by special concessions to the Union of South Africa, or by trade agree- 
ments with Australia and with Canada, the British Preferential tariff applies to 
products or manufactures of the whole British Empire, including British Pro- 
tectorates and any territory subject to a mandate from the League of N ations. 
All imports into New Zealand from non-Empire countries are subject to the 
General tariff. 

Canadian-New Zealand Trade Agreement 


A formal trade agreement between Canada and New Zealand to cover a 
period of one year was brought into force by proclamation as from May 24, 
1932. It was extended on May 24, 1933, for a period of six months. 

Articles I and II provide reciprocal exchange of British Preferential tariffs 
for goods not specified for other treatment. Article III interprets terms. The 
anti-dumping laws of both countries are suspended by Articles IV and V as 
regards each other’s goods, with the proviso that if one country notifies the 
other that importation of any goods would injuriously affect producers or manu- ~ 
facturers of similar goods in the importing country and remedial measures 
satisfactory to the importing country are not put into effect by the exporting 
country within thirty days, the dumping law of the importing country may 
be applied. Article VI allows each country to levy special duties such as prim- 
age, excise, or surcharges, and Article VII enables each country, upon giving 
three months’ notice to the other, to increase the rate of duty on any goods in 
the schedule. Article VIII applies the agreement to Western Samoa, and 
Article IX to Cook Islands. 


Canada concedes rates lower than British Preferential on various articles 
of outstanding interest to New Zealand, and otherwise extends to her the British 
Preferential tariff. New Zealand grants her British Preferential rates to Canada 
except on tinned peas; silk and artificial silk hosiery; plaster-pulp sheets; 
some agricultural implements; electric stoves; and motor cars of less than 75 
per cent Canadian content. On all these, however, she.concedes rates lower 
than the General tariff. On lumber, laths, and shingles, where General and 
British Preferential rates were the same, New Zealand created -a differential 


between the two schedules so as to afford Canada a preference on such products. 


Schedule A (concessions by Canada) contains the chief products which 
New Zealand has for export. Schedule A is not comparable with Schedule B 
(concessions by New Zealand) because many of Canada’s major exports to New 
Zealand are not in Schedule B, due to the fact that they receive British Prefer- 
ential rates under another provision. ; 


Schedule B, and also typical New Zealand rates where the British prefer- 
far is accorded to Canada under the general provision of Article II, are given 
elow. 


Goods exempt from ordinary duty are subj 
y duty ject to 3 per cent ad valorem 
Primage duty. Except as otherwise indicated, a surtax of 221 


: : : : ; per cent of dut 
is levied on imports from all foreign countries and on mor from Cangaae 
2 


Union of South Africa, Irish Free State, Newfoundland, and India 
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PREFERENCES UNDER SCHEDULE B 


British 
Preferential General Rate to 
Tariff Tariff Canada 
CuSOri®. « ods Bae AB Rein Ghia ‘ > 
Heareciceashultiiche wie ooo ase wn ee. A ne i £4 £1 
Salmon, potted and preserved............ - per Ib 12d ane 1d, 
Other fish, potted or preserved Paeiigs & shell-fish, crustaceans, and cay 3d. lid. 
other foods from fisheries) . . Uo Ee Ua oeRib: 2d 
Mopleswand pears, fresh), ce 1.04.2. - 45... RA peer 1d. a ae 
(CANSIM CATO. 3.5 oe DAIS ne OR AT eee ie BYae = ae 
Cay nisi dil, CHWGIS) wile ble Cat sp ae RA ea aOR Nat Free oe ay 
Socks and stockings of silk or artificial silk......... ad val 27h; 5 nz es 
Fur skins, green or sun-dried. . m ad wal, “567° ie pe 323% 
Furs and similar skins dressed or prepared but not made up.ad val 15%, 25% 366 
Footwear, including rubber soled canvas shoes....... ad val. 25% 50% 25% 
Plaster-pulp sheets, plaster board, and similar building materials ik. eg a 
IPilaetueleoll Day aie) iS 9 Ota Ce ero Rene eae ene a ye te me se 
Paper-pulp, for the manufacture. of paper. Bal yn lao hago Free wie ieee 
Paper for fruit wrapping..... SEH eS He CPi Free Free Mie 
Paper, unspecified, in sheets 20 by hes inches or larger....... Free 10% eee 
ee aers ows: ploughs; drills; sowers; seed or grain ( 
cleaners and separators..... ad val: 10% 35 5%* 
Unspecified agricultural implements, ‘including plon: ughs, cultivators, E ae Safa 
and seed drills, handworked; ploughs, single furrow mould- 
pect not exceeding 266 lbs.; also certain parts of ploughs or 
arrows. \ . Se Otere eet hots te Free Free 
Electric cooking and electric heating appliances. ei id val. 20° 45% ae 
Laths and shingles................. Res ad val. 20% 30% 20% 
Timber, rough sawn, “not. less than 25 feet long and having a mini- ‘ © 
mum cross sectional area of not less than 150 square inches 
; per 100 sup. ft. 7s. 6d.* 9s. 6d.* 7s. 6d.* 
Other rough sawn PUTTS ERP clot tai sited ts) she per 100 sup. ft. 9s. 6d.* 11s. 6d.* 9s. 6d.* 
Shinmiber- Sawils Gressed ... 6.2: = ines per 100 sup, ft. 19s.* 21s* 19s.* 
INYO: PAIS. a oli ehe cin SI ELS OnOnEn RET ARE tee enone ; ad val. 10% 40% 10% on cars 
75% or more 
Canadtan ; 
20% on cars 
507% to 75% 
anadian. 
“Body duty”’ on Peerae « cats, when complete car is valued at not 
over £200.. ws ae ite ayal eS ad val. 114% 161% 111% 
H (levied on the value of complete car) 
Body ee on Deseret, < cars, when complete car exceeds £200 in 
value.. : GORE: Bees ad val. ‘Bie, 164% 114% 


307. 
85% 


(lev ee ‘on value of complete car up to £200) 


64% 


(lev fed on value of car in excess of £200) 


*Surtax is 5% instead of the usual 224%. 


NEW ZEALAND PREFERENCES UNDER ARTICLE Il 


British 


General 
ras Preferential = 
Tariff Tariff 
Motor car tires and inner tubes... . ste posted ata pl ek sv penal seh eae ad val 10% 40% 
Bicycle tires and inner tubes up to 13 inches diameter.....-+++s+se+es027- ad val Free 20% 
Leather belts and leather belting; leather unspecified.......-+:--- ii wad. var. 15% 25% 
or, if higher, per lb. 3d. 5G5 
Rubber or textile belting; hose, tubing, and piping, flexible, of canvas, rubber, or 
TERI. ice bo SAGE eles arse Eg are aia ad val. Free 25% 
Apparel and teady- “made clothing, with some exceptions (see ‘socks and stockings in ae 
Sioamswllew Syn Se aes One Se rhea Rm ay ad val. 274% 50% 
Piece-goods not containing wool or ‘hair... ah at Shcad “chat © eae eee ae sy 9 yl 
ee iioer mats, floor rugs...-.- 662 <p ces ot ee ee 2 = pas 50%) 
Linoleum and similar floor cove Space a SUE tree Pome enn ad va Fo 5% 
Wrapping-paper, in sheets not less than 20 by 15 inches (or or equiv alent) ae aoe 
lighter than $} ounce per s reet O y 15 inche 
less than 10 inches w NS) ee ightér flan # opce. Pet Siete bees petal chee 
Ralindes sheets less s than 20 x 15 inches (or equiv: a- 
EEE elem PENSE: cat] 20% 10% 
Paper, unspecified (includes newsprint) in sheets not less than 20 inches by 15 inches ar ie 
mene eS 5 és 
er see ss unspecified (ine ludes new vsprint) 2 eR ad val. Free 20% 


Paper in rolls 10 inches ‘and "wider, 
66755—5 
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NEW ZEALAND AS ee UNDER ARTICLE Ii —_Conchidenae . 


British a 
eo Preferential General 
Tariff Tariff 
Cardboard, pasteboard, wood-pulp board, corrugated board, fibre bea and straw- 
board, less than 20 x 15 inches (or equivalent) and weighing less than 14 ounces 
per sheet 20 x 15 inches (or equivalent)........ eCPM ea kee NRE : Sad val. 20% 45% 
Paperhaneingsio. ). aca Eow a adaware Free 25% 
Account books, invoice forms, and various s other kinds of stationery. : ad val. 25% 50% 
Unspecified stationery......... OE ps ieee asa at eta aria ad val. 20% 45% 
Iron, galvanized or plain black, viz. angle, tee, bar, bolt, channel, rod, and rolled F i 
girders; iron girders expanded, bit otherwise unworked.....- ihe eval Free ' 20% 
Copper plate and sheet........ i Ne AOS NGA ad val. Free 10% 
Metal cordage, not being gold or silver Bitmiecs Pata eee ad val. Free 20% 
Wire, plain; barbed fencing wire; wire cut to lengilhs, looped, twisted, or plain, 
suited for baling and similar purposes .. ad val. Free* 10% 
Rain water, aot and similar pipes (including cast iron having a thi ckness of metal - 
not over five-sixteenths inch). at OMS AY etek é . ad val. 20 
Wrought iron pipe, screwed; and boiler tubes... F pp rei KennyT Ae ad val. ne we 
Wrought i iron or wood pipe not over 6 inches, internal diameter .c 44.0 os). Vad val Free 20% 
Certain pipe fittings of b } s ? 2 
‘ pipe gs of brass or other copper alloy or cast iron san ad val. 20% 40% 
Rails for railways or tramways, including layouts, points, crossings, fish-plates, 4 
cps | tie irons, Bere pccrcts. bed-plates, cast-iron chocks, and bored 
iron bars 2 ol, Gs ratte cue RRL ANUS SL Raia Se So ete Se Cae pares ad ve 
Traction engines and ‘tractors. sf a Bae ae 
Sa ue gas and oil, for cycles, motor Vv ehicles, traction engines, or trac tors. ad val. 10%: 40%, 
arts of engines. a val 
Portable cesta engines ‘on Ww vheels, with boilers of locomotive ty pe, roa ad- roll fas ‘elf ri 25% ees 
DEGDeled a eace eatin cae 4 ; f 
ef Re oneigere ad val. Free 10% 
cer Dae aa scales, and balances, unspecified in the tari iene ad val. 20% 45% 
Incubators for poultry raising ae Eye aay ey Pa Ne ncn es oe ie a ae a6) 
Axes, hatchets, spades, shovels, forks, ‘picks, mattor eaten ere! Ne eae 0% 40% 
shears, reaping hooks, butchers’ and other cleavers and choppers, saws Sdival EF , 
Plain iron nails or tacks, over 1 inch long, and dog spikes. . is per tor eo cr 
Peppeaied nails and tacks.... nN : =i ae Ee 
ad val. ree 
fe} Bae He ah sate Bp te pee in length, includ ing insulé lator bolts, ‘unspecified Ap , 
ae een crewed; staples; metal threaded screws, screws for wood; rivets 
Radio sets in cabinets.................. SAS aN Use Cl ar aap ine aver Bree 20% 
WAiginmnin (SEETI ARs ol ges heel ee ae CEM AEE EatGge Saco 10% 35% 
DB) Seale HINGE. oo 5. a oe Sala nan Serie Ries Bae 257% 
lectures Motorse sees te os fec ss. SORA e's bia lisckan pe Soe Ay ad‘vak. Zo 50% 
Wee FOCIOVG ct ay en ee Beatigietsrs spe ae ered aS vale eo 25% 
achinery and many ‘kinds of electric al cesta paar ey nse 20% 
Hardware and ironmongery, iepcoitod appl lances 4 pT Aer stne ere red ta Free-20% 25-45% 
Tinware and tin manufactures, unspecified ie fe Ben aed 20% 70 
Wooden furniture and cabinetware, unspecified. Mtge ys Pak PRR ES AES ----ad val. 25% 50% 
Ne a turnery, unspecified... ., ORI fren as : res val. 257% 50% 
SUES» UNA OCClen de. 2, ieee ane Me et) eee a en SURE gee a 20% 45 
IENEevexeyes ume] pL NA OYE aD TNS). oes, ae cet Se etree A NURS a eae ad val. 20% 130 
Brushes, brushware, and brooms..............__. at SAE So nr Vee -ad val. 20% 45% 
Optician’s materials....... ......... pie ee sb Ue she svaglee ceclared se Samu 25% 50% 
Toilet preparations and perfumery, lnspecined ss euros. anee Socks o- val Free 20% 
Soamyclkands enya ccr ki, |: Sap ta ete ee Moura 35% 55% 
White lead, ground in oil.. +; Meir oad : iS Apo Naren ne cinta ad val. 25% 50% 
Paints, various, as defined... : See Gees PNM ya a a a “per ewt. 6s. 9s : 
eine jellies, etc bee pays and prese erves....... Sin A CR i a tae ts secre a0 yee 20% 35% 
es, concentrated. te’ -.. per lb. XG 5d 
Pickles BS ie ahr eae per lb. 4d. 6d. 
ee gost ove acl iig alts Siar ek ORI See alee rr Sept a te chy ew .. per gal, 3s, 6s 
Provisions unspecified. . bet Sie wi ie Seen nga hae per ton Free Ee Ose 
preserved in juice or sy rup (non- alcoholic) . Be Gate Rares - ad val. 20% 45% 
Gontectionenva mre foun he. fk. Peer Rectan Ak ad val, 25% 50% 
Macaroniandyvermicellion 2... .are..... 00 fights eat bape 30% 50% 
Be MTF O eo -.+..ad val. Free 25% 


*Exempt from prima 
ge duty. 
**Surtax is 5% instead of usual 221%. 


tApplicable only to Canada, Union of South Africa, Irish F 


B a 
ritish countries, 274%. ree State, Newfoundland and India; rate to other 


- Sales Tax 
ew Zealand inaugurated a j 
sales tax of 5 
to import F 
Aes ee,” 1933. Beecatate include, among other article 
peels ccc al gas, and equipment, fertilizers, disinf Bi 
Pe eehess| ck and poultry foods, wheat flour hides and a nae 
y, explosives, sewing machines, specified manufacturing cae eae 
chinery, 


per cent ad valorem, applicable 
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electric motors, electric power and light machinery, tractors, flying machines 
and engines therefor, barbed wire, wire netting, motor spirits, newsprint paper 
wrapping paper, printed books and papers, cellophane, films, cigarettes, calcium 
carbide, lime, and ships. Sales tax is levied on the duty paid value of imports 
as increased by 25 per cent thereof. ; 


Empire Content 


Classes of goods deemed by New Zealand to be the produce or manufacture 
of countries whose goods are entitled to Empire preference are:—1. Wholly 
the produce of such countries; 2. Wholly the manufacture of such countries 
from materials produced therein; 3. Wholly manufactured in such countries 
from non-Empire raw material or certain partly processed non-Empire raw 
material; 4. Partially produced or partially manufactured in such countries to 
the extent of at least 50 per cent of the factory or works cost; 5. Manufactured 
tobacco produced or manufactured in Canada, the Union of South Africa, the 
Irish Free State, Newfoundland, or India, requires 75 per cent content of these 
countries; 6. By provision of the Trade Agreement, Canadian motor cars are 
accorded British preferential rates when having at least 75 per cent Canadian 
content, and intermediate rates when having 50 per cent to 75 per cent Can- 
adian content. 

As regards class (3), the list of partly processed non-Empire raw materials 
includes such articles as abrasives, asbestos, asphalt, numerous chemicals and 
dyes, textile fibres, precious stones, refined gums and resins, hides and skins, 
meats and fish, various metals (in matte, concentrates, pigs or ingots), essential 
oils, rubber (crude or crepe), raw sugar and molasses, timber (hewn or rough- 
sawn), and wood pulp. Examples given of unmanufactured raw materials for 
the purpose of these regulations are ores, grains, greasy wool, unwrought logs, 
raw skins, and various other natural products. 

In the calculation of the proportion of produce or labour of the country 
entitled to preferential treatment for the purposes of class (4), (5) and (6), none 
of the following items is to be included:—(a) manufacturer’s profit, or the 
profit or remuneration of any trader, agent, broker or other person dealing in the 
article in its finished condition; (b) royalties; (c) the cost of outside packages 
or any cost of packing the goods into the outside packages; (d) any cost of 
conveying, insuring or shipping the goods subsequent to their manufacture. 

Customs duty paid on imported material is disregarded in computing both 
the total value and the British content. 

In calculating the percentage of British content in value of manufactured 
goods, all processes carried out within countries entitled to preferential treat- 
ment may be aggregated and treated as British. For example, an article might 
be partially manufactured in a foreign country and partially in England, the 
final process being performed in Canada. In such a case, the expenditures on 
material and /or labour in England and Canada are added together, in the com- 
putation of the British content. 


Value for Duty 


The New Zealand Customs Act provides that duty imposed according to 
value is to be on the current domestic value of the goods when sold for cash in 


the ordinary course of business, for home consumption, in the principal markets 


of the exporting country, at the time of exportation, with 10 per cent added. 
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The 10 per cent is to cover the approximate cost of transportation to New 
Zealand. Where so indicated in the tariff, current domestic value is ascertained 
by reference to value at port of export in lieu of principal, markets. The fair 
market value in the country of export prevails whether higher or lower than 
the export price. = 
Deduction is allowed from the current domestic value of any drawback of 
import or excise duty on parts, materials, or ingredients used in making goods, 
or any import or excise duty actually paid in the exporting country, or which 


would have been payable if the goods had been entered there for home con-. 


sumption instead of export. No deduction is allowed from the current domestic 
value because of any special or sample discount, special arrangement concern- 
ing export, exclusive right to sale within certain territorial limits, royalty pay- 
able on patent rights but not on goods exported, or on account of any other 
special reduction in price. 

The Minister of Customs has special powers over valuation when, in his 
Opinion, it is “difficult, inequitable, or impracticable’ to determine the value of 
goods. In the case of foreign products or manufactures of a class or kind pro- 


duced in any part of the British Empire the Minister may fix a value, whether — 


true current domestic value or not, if in his opinion the importation of such 
goods would otherwise be likely to prejudicially or injuriously affect any industry 
or business in New Zealand or elsey e in the British Empire. The value so 
determined is to be such that the cost of 

duty, does not exceed by more than 20 per 
ing duty, imported from some part of the 


c 


sritish Em 


ore. 


Union of South Africa 


While preferences were granted to British goods in the Cape Colony for a 
long period prior to 1855, and the Reciprocal Tariff of (Canada, in operation 
from April 22, 1897, to August 1, 1898, was extended to the South African 
Republic, on account of a British favoured nation treaty, exchange of tariff 
preferences between Canada and the territory now constituting the Union of 
South Africa may be said to date from 1904. 
The Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal 
‘ Republic), Orange River Colony, and Soutl 
beer eeeenion Ptcn in ae granted a rebate of duties on United King- 
om Sea agreed to extend the rebate to other parts of the Empire on a 
reciprocal basis. Reciprocal exchange of preferences between Canada and 
South Africa came about in consequence of a Canadian Order j i 
eee ci ; ence ol a Canadian Order in Council of 
uly 1, » Which extended the British preferential rat h hird 
lower than the ‘al tariff, to thes ts of the Custome (aaa 
ae genera os ', to these members of the Customs Union. 
€ aiorementioned South African areas receiv ; 
pe met: entioned South African areas received the benefit of the entire 
Uae pre erential schedule in the Canadian Tariff Act of 1907. In addition a 
rate o Bemis per gallon was conceded an nan cnx es 
per gallon was conceded on non-sparkling wines up to 40 per 


cent of proof spirit when the produce 
: ; nt ce or manufacture of an iti 
territory in the South African Customs U y British colony or 


nion Convention 
Eemiet@ethe Cape of Good Hope. Nat 
» of G ype, Natal, the Transvaal 
eas Colony were constituted the Union of South Africa. The Union ie 
ritish preferential rebates, usually of 3 per cent ad valorem, until 1925 i h f 
new tariff structure was adopted aa ed 


(formerly South African 
1ern Rhodesia, as members of a 


ods to the importer, ineluding | 
1e cost of similar goods, includ- 


a 
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Maximum-Minimum System Adopted 


_ The tariff system of 1925 provides two columns of duties, maximum and 
minimum. The maximum (on some items, same as minimum) is the ordinary 
or general tariff and applies to imports, except where preferential rebates have 
been granted. The 1925 Act gave rebates to the United Kingdom on 24 items; 
to Canada on 12 items; to New Zealand on 5 items; to Australia on 4 items 
(withdrawn July 1, 1926). 


South African Agreements of 1932 


At the Imperial Economic Conference in Ottawa, the Union of South Africa 
_entered into formal trade agreements with the United Kingdom, Irish Free 
State, and Canada. The agreement with the United Kingdom increased the 
number of preference items as well as creating some larger margins of preference 
in return for continued free entry of South African goods into the United King- 
dom and some guarantees of stabilized margins of preference. The Union of 
South Africa gave the Irish Free State specified margins of preference on hosiery, 
tractors, and stout, in exchange for preference margins on dried and canned 
fruit, maize meal, and wines. 


Canadian-South African Agreement of 1932 


The first formal trade agreement between Canada and the.Union of South 
Africa was signed at Ottawa on August 20, 1932. Schedule A of this agreement 
contains 46 items on which Canada agrees to apply to South African goods either 
free entry, specified rates (some seasonal), or British preferential rates. There is 
a guarantee on scheduled goods of lowest rates (excluding concessions to British 
West Indies) and maintenance of margins of existing preference against foreign 
goods. 


South African Concessions to Canada 


In the new trade agreement Canada retains former margins of preference 
on wheat, flour of wheat, hosiery, binder twine, iron and steel pipes and fittings, 
electric cooking and heating apparatus, mechanics’ tools, white lead, tires and 
tubes, newsprint, and unmanufactured wood, and an increase in the former. 
preference granted on canned salmon and sardines and on unmanufactured soft 
wood. New preferences are obtained on apples, elevating machinery, electric 
vacuum cleaners, electric batteries, rubber soled canvas shoes, garden hose, 
mosquito netting, shingles, citrus fruit packing boxes, and ice chests. The 
group of items on which Canada is guaranteed the lowest rate of duty—that is 
to say, any preference that might be created, would be given to Canada—are 
tinned vegetables, cash registers, non-skid chains, agricultural implements, 
cream separators, toilet preparations, boots and shoes, wooden handles, flooring, 
various classes of paper and board, also motor vehicles. As regards motor 
vehicles there is already a concession in respect of customs valuation. The cur- 
rent domestic value in the exporting country is the normal value for duty in 
South Africa but under the agreement a deduction is allowed from the home 
consumption price in Canada of the amount of any Canadian duty drawback 


allowed on export. ; ; ; ; 
The South African rates of duty on items on which there is now a margin of 
preference are shown in the appended list. The minimum tariff in each case 


applies to Canada. 
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Minimum Maximum 
FRIST Tariff Tariff 
sien ie er 100 lbs. 2s. 6d. 2s. 8d. 
eSic 18 Jsge Seg ae Gee OO ee on Soe ge aa 5s. 8d. 
Whea fi | 5 SRS Sect eeeer es teak Rate adjusted to keep landed 
Co yonhtoliics, 3 4 52 5G eg oS Ged oe cee) OCC ec a (Rites 
a cost up to 18s. 6d. per 100 lbs.) 
i O cepettgh (TRPb ca kb JSS 0 ARI mire perp: id. 24d. 
Wnspecified tinned fish......+....--- 5+ +s sees eters Pg ee oe «Free So, 
Fresh apples... 2... -- 5-22 scree eer trees QPS Tae case pa eee 10% 13% 
‘Socks and stockings.........------++++-+++ sere: Dap es Ses cart mee 50% 
ne bee iat excavators and loaders, winches not being for whaling, pewupe 
ral or mining purposes, hoisting crabs, chain blocks, spiral chutes, gravity no ey 3% 10% 
Sela oa aan ‘conveyor belts and belting (not mining or ab eal ene 3% 10% 
mechanical storage lifting apparatus....... eet ee hie als tea aca so 10% 
ppt iS ee aces oe death Etitlicr al 10% 20% 
BilectriabatteneStn neces... <tae se oy ey aCe eines Panaaee : l 0 phi 
Wrought iron or steel pipes ANG CUDES NOt ELV. CLEC... isl. c pw eee me ere oe ce es aby a 
Z ipes and tubes...... Me ho oh. Shes pices eas Der 100 Ibs.) Tee 
Ce guttering, and riveted wrought iron or steel pipes and tubes, ad Sy Be ee 
Unspecified cocks and taps, and meter and pipe fittings. . . Bea eae. - ea bh oa, 
ASislern ee a ery eet c eee ; : sre Ne aise a ee o7 
Water meters for house comnections...........--- RAN Ae canoe rata orgs S a eee 5604 
Electrical heating and cooking appliances.............. fade Bae a Lt ne we 
INGeCH AMICI IPOOIS St sector sein eee sete es were 8 al. Free. ee 
White lead, dry and ground in oil........... Pie ie ite nat Naeem i Peeper oY we ee 
Canvas shoes, rubber soled, adult sizes....... Sieh a see UT eT Ceo Mie i ie oe 
higher, ¢ 2 . 6d. . 6d. 
: 3 Ne pes % 
Piamrrubber canden OSG. 60.26. 6s ele wade ea es BEBE es ns ks, peste res oa 
Armoured rubber garden hoses... 2 ac eee eee ae eRtans peels 2d. i 
NE (ENS eee ko ee ee eae arene bf Savery 2c) 58 8 10d. iss 
Rab bem PMeUMatie GILES. 0. iy a stoi baile.) siete ys ts. : 3 ol 
PAH HeratuWes MOT MOLOL CALS. ia). csar selene sae: = lg] Mac NS. CP aca - per a i bs . 
Rubber tubes for motor cycles and cycles......-....-..:05..045. My eres per ve Ne e BS 
Rabber tires, SOMUd...o.500 2... 4 ae sWee “tg I ee 7h eres per lb, as pe 
Wooden boxes or shooks for packing citrus fruits..... BAERS UR Re to RM ad eae ES Be: 
Lhe, GUIS, EAL eee Gee a Sonoran BOSE OGRE eee nr as tention Ai ae peD 15% ee 
ECE CHEStS MWOOUED ir idekis chet bee ee hase j Ree ests rs ister BOLV ALS 20% A 
SUES! ek Alo cee y 2 Ae ee ee a Meee ad val. 20% 30% 
Unmanufactured soft wood (Coniferous)............. .. per 100 cubic feet Free 9s. 
Unmanufactured wood, other than soft wood............. pipchatic aura -v..ad val, Free 3% 
ite ee ea DH cies, es : . ad val.| Free 5% 
Newsprint...... Q ree ; 
Wire gauze (mosquito and fly)............-...... Lider Ste gated val. | 15% 0% 


* Applicable to Canada from October 1 to December 31, each year. 


Territories under Union Tariff 


The mandated territory of South-West Africa, as well as the port and 
settlement of Walvis Bay, is part of the Union for the collection of customs 
duties. The Union tariff is also in force in the native territories of Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland, and Swaziland, which are under direct Imperial control. 


Empire Content 


Manufactured goods in respect of which the Union of South Africa allows 
a preferential tariff rebate must be either wholly manufactured in the country 
entitled to preference or if partially manufactured therein, at least 25 per cent 


of the factory cost of the article in its finished state must be represented by the 
products and labour of such country. 


The factory cost includes the cost of materials 
{but not customs or excise or other duty in respe 
facturing wages, factory overhead expenses, 
does not include:—Outside packages and expenses of packing thereinto: manu- 
facturer’s or exporter’s profit, or the profit or remuneration of any trader, broker 
or other person dealing in the article in its finished manufactured condition; 


royalties; carriage, insurance, etc., from place of production or manufacture to 


mii shipment; any other charges incurred subsequent to manufacture of the 
goods. 


as received into the factory 
1 respect of such materials), manu- 
inside containers. The factory cost 
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In calculating the value of labour and material for determining eligibility 
to preference the following items only may be included:—Materials so far as 
they originate in the preference country, but not including any excise or other 
duty paid or payable; manufacturing wages; factory overhead expenses; inside 
containers of the origin of the preference country. Where goods have entered 
into the commerce of, or undergone a process of manufacture in, a foreign country 
only that labour and material added after their return to the preference country 
is allowed in calculating the proportion of labour and material of the preference 
country. 

The final process of manufacture must take place in the country entitled to 


preference and the goods must be consigned therefrom to the Union of South 
Africa. 


Value for Duty 


The value of goods for purposes of duty in the Union of South Africa is 
the domestic value, plus the extra cost of packing and packages for export, car- 
riage to the port of shipment and all other expenses incidental to placing the 
goods on board ship ready for exportation but in no case less than the free on 
board price of the goods to the importer, including agents’ or buying commission 
in excess of five per cent. 

Domestic value is the market price at which at the time of exportation, 
goods are offered for sale for consumption in the principal markets of the export- 
ing country to all purchasers in the usual wholesale quantities, in the ordinary 
course of trade, including the cost of ordinary packages but not including excise 
duties payable in that country. 

In the case of goods exported in bond or subject to drawback, the “current 
domestic value”’ is the duty-paid domestic value and not the in-bond value or 
the domestic value less drawback. Stamp duty, luxury tax or other internal 
imposts are not to be included in the current domestic value, nor are such 
charges as wharfage, dock dues, lighterage, cartage, craneage, etc., to be included. 


Rhodesia, Southern and Northern 
The Rhodes Clause 


Tariff preferences on British goods in Southern Rhodesia and the Zambesi 
Basin of Northern Rhodesia, as well as level of duties, have been influenced by 
what is known as the Rhodes Clause. This clause, as Article 47 of the Southern 
Rhodesian Order in Council of 1898, and Clause 19 of the Northern Rhodesian 
Order in Council of 1911, was as follows:— 

No customs duties levied on any articles, other than tobacco in any form and intoxicating 
liquors of any kind, produced or manufactured in any part of His Majesty’s dominions, or in any 
British protectorate, and imported into Southern or Northern Rhodesia (as the case may be), 
shall exceed in amount the duties levied on similar articles from oversea according to the tariff 
in force in the South African Customs Union at the date of coming into operation of the Southern 
Rhodesian Order in Council, 1898, or the tariff contained in the Customs Union Convention 
concluded between the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, the Orange Free State, and Natal, in 


May, 1898, whichever are the higher. 

This Article was revoked in “Southern Rhodesia (Customs) Amendment 
Order in Council, 1914.” The 1914 amendment was repealed by the ‘‘Customs 
and Excise Amendment Act, 1931,” but this Act provided for preferences to 
reciprocating British Dominions, Possessions and Protectorates, in respect of 
certain commodities specifically enumerated in a Schedule annexed to the Diets 
Finally the ‘(Customs and Excise Amendment Act, 1932, repealed the ‘‘Rhodes 
Clause,” but the principle thereof was maintained in the Tariff. 
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Preferences in the Rhodesias ee 


In the whole of Southern Rhodesia there are Empire tariff preferences— 
one schedule for the United Kingdom and reciprocating parts of the. Empire, 
and another schedule containing reduced duties on some goods coming from 
non-reciprocating British possessions. It is important here to note that Canada, 
by Order in Council of July 1, 1904, extended the benefits of her British prefer- 
ential tariff to Southern Rhodesia, and in the Customs Tariff Act of April 12, 
1907, included Southern Rhodesia among the countries entitled by statute 
to the British preferential tariff. Southern Rhodesia, therefore, has all along 
regarded Canada as a reciprocating British possession. ‘The Southern Rhodesian 
Government Gazette of February 1, 1929, contained a notice to the effect that 
Canada, New Zealand, Irish Free State, Fiji Islands, British Guiana, Barbados, 
British Honduras, Windward Islands, Trinidad and Tobago, and Cyprus were 
regarded as having granted equivalent reciprocal privileges to Southern Rhodesia 
and consequently entitled to the rebate of customs duties provided for recipro- 
cating parts of the Empire. 

Northern Rhodesia has two custom zones. The area known as the Congo 
Basin zone is part of territory for which an open-door policy, that is equality 
of trade for all nations, was established by the Berlin Act of 1885. In this 
portion of Northern Rhodesia, therefore, non-British goods enter at the same 
rate of duty as British goods. The zone of Northern Rhodesia known as the 
Zambesi Basin has in force, like Southern Rhodesia, a preferential tariff for the 
United Kingdom and other reciprocating British possessions and reduced 
duties on some articles coming from non-reciprocating British areas. Canada 
is recognized as reciprocating having granted her British preferential tariff to 
Northern Rhodesia by Order in Council of January 25, 1913. 


Trade Agreement with Southern Phodesia 


A formal trade agreement was entered into between Canada and Southern 
Rhodesia on August 20, 1932, at the conclusion of the Imperial Economic Con- 
ference in Ottawa. This agreement confirms exchange of British preferential 
rates between the two Dominions, with minor exceptions, and also contains 
schedules of special reciprocal concessions. Canada (Schedule A) grants duty free 
entry to Southern Rhodesia on Indian corn (not for distilleries) grapefruit 
imported direct, oranges, lemons, and limes, and guarantees the “eae tariff 
treatment on peanuts, green in the shell, as will be accorded to Australia 
Schedule B of this agreement stipulates special preferences to Canada on cream 
separators, electrical batteries, boots and shoes, packing boxes empty or in 
shooks, unmanufactured wood, ceiling and flooring boards, newsprint lata or 
composite paper, and wrapping paper. The following table sets forth the rates 
preferential and general, on these articles and on some others of interest to 


Canada :— 
Rate to 
Reciprocating Rate to Non- 
& British reciprocating Rate He 
— Possessions British Foreign 
(includes Possessions Countries 
Canada) 


Motor trucks and motor vans and chassis of all the o¢ ad val. IS% (a) 20% 25% 


é ad val. 
Spare parts and accessories of motor cars, motor apie. Yer a Free 5% 
omnibuses (excluding tires, tubes and electric lamp bulbs) 


ad val. 15% 


20% 25% 
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r Pe Rate to 
eciprocating | Rate to Non- 
—— British reciprocating Rate to 
Possessions British Foreign 
Gaiclnts Possessions Countries 
anada) 
_ Accessories of motor trucks and vans..... Waa 7 
Pneumatic rubber tires.....:...... lal in lle alae ert a bie 107; 10% 20% 
Tubes for motor cycles and cycles.............. esky tar ts net oe ide oe (a) Is. Is. 
Tubes for motor vehicles other than cycles.......... rake p70 ib. eb a Is. 
Solider tires: oo.j.6 0 Gee ee ecules a a eae ' te ib. Oe: fay itd 73d. 
WWARGSIL oo a Le Ee Tg OO ee |e. per 100 Ibe. ao, i st 
VWwinealt onions 3 Qtek ann ce eae her 100 tbe: ss hay Seer 5 fe ale 
Cyanide OF Sostiniel- 60 sade ote.) eae PE eee Se ASs BO LEY gi Salah 
ee cl LA i Oe a J ti eeanitad ek ties ae 
PRONEIES oc eeg  oh bg SSS 1 CEs In iy Merete ath He ae fee 
(Crorevel ein xel: inal ha O15 oy cee eee per fo sha ee Eres 5% 
Gomicenoneny ewes. Lis leah waco: ~..pet lb. Ce ern eri 
or, if higher. < Z . Y Ao 
Newsprint in reels or in the flat......... Beto ; ; : eae aq seh Ae < atk 30% 
Wrapping paper, including browns, casings, sealings, nature On ss ae 10% 
ochre browns, sulphites, krafts, and bag papers, in original 
mill wrappers, or in sheets, or in rolls, when weighing at a size 
of 29 by 45 inches or its equivalent at least 30 lbs. per ream of 
ASOMSDEECSOe sa eee eye ee le wr ad val. Free Fre 10% 
Unspecified plain or composite paper, in the original mill wrappers, © sess 
flat or folded, not less than 16 inches by 15 inches ..ad val Free Free 10% 
Paper in reels, including paper in reels for monotype machines 4 
Din 11016 ic Biclsa ae oac es hss eee Ce ; aR ar a ee bith ..ad val. > G 
Wrapping paper for packing fresh fruit...... Mutad Me? Bay: Nes 10% 
Wood, unmanufactured.......... A ee Meagan ..ad val. Free Free 10% 
Wooden frameworks of houses, including among other kinds window 7 
frames, sills and sashes, doors and staircases......... ad val. 10% 10% 20% 
Wooden boxes: empty or in shooks for packing | ah webs Free Free 10% 
Boots and shoes of rubber, or boots and shoes the soles of which are : 
Whollnmonpactly, Of BUDDED. 6.66.5... e eee. ee ..ad val: 10% 10% 10% 
plus 
Plot eimDOOLS ALG! SMOECSF. <7 i bs he ee eke ae id val 10% 10% 7s sm 
IGA IMINACLCIIOGE Se fG ce ek shee eee cine ee ka id val 5% 5% 20% 
(Coat So AUOIEE doko, beau iM oe ne ae a Ee ad val Free Free 15% 
Bands and belting of all kinds for driving machinery dade val; Free Free 5% 
Machinery, apparatus, appliances and implements, for agricultural ; 
PWUFOCSES 5. sno0 4 Ee OE OE ene ere ae ..ad val. Free Free 5% 
(Cimierniy INTs Li aele cee ce aa ee vA vty bs ve 2 ..ad val. 10% 10% 30% 
TTRNAON AREY, 8 on cel 20 5 Oe DNS ee Seno ie ee Soe eI ad val. 10% 10% 20% 
ry DenmiRGLOraniG! DATES esc tener see tere sees ad val. 10% 10% 25% 
A wide range of other merchandise.........-----+-0+++555 ad val. 10% 10% 20% 


(a) Ten per cent ad valorem on motor cars and chassis; 6d. per lb. on rubber tires and on 


tubes for motor cycles and cycles; 
in Great Britain or Northern Ireland. 
(b) Government 


3d. per lb. on tubes for motor vehicles, wholly manufactured 


Notice of October 26, 1928, states that duty is refunded on wheat im- 


ported by bona fide millers for blending purposes, provided resulting flour or meal contains at 


least 20 per cent of Southern Rhodesia products. 


double duty on wheat flour and restrict importation of wheat. 


Preferences in Northern Rhodesia (Zambesi Basin) 


Law of June 10, 1933, empowers Governor to 


British CG 1 
7 Preferential Tanitt 
Tariff ar 
Mieyvere Gave ARE PIES Ghee RICE cia ER RC at nde ad val 10% 20% 
NiO TOTR PRCA VATISi ch decsle ccs cence tees cele wee ett atin s Soe a aaniclaiae ad val Free 10% 
TRAN TICoMN EME vas cas oles « pisls dina bre so BO Beal, od ware Fig oe Reais per lb 6d. 1s. 
Rshemolibes fOr MOtOh CaS. a. eho ee ce seen et mn ant aee ae per lb 3d. Tid. 
Tubes for motor cycles and cycles..-.-.----- +++: Fan's a nace eee eee per lb 6d. Is. 
Rubber boots and shoes, or boots and shoes the soles of which are wholly or partly 
“ahs AUDI REY’. ih eaten 42 OOOO Cs EEC IOI aaa ite aie Shao ad val. 10% 10% plus 


1s. per pair 


The duties on most other goods entering the Zambesi Basin of Northern 
Rhodesia (preferential zone) are the same as those in force in Southern Rhodesia. 
In the Congo Basin of Northern Rhodesia the rates of duty on goods from 


all countries are those of the Britis 


h preferential tariff of the Zambesi Basin. 
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Empire Content and Dutiable Value 


The regulations governing proportion of content of the preference country 
required in manufactured goods in order that they qualify for preference are 
the same in Southern and Northern Rhodesia as in the Union of South Africa. 

Value for duty is also determined in the same manner in each of these areas. 


British West Indies 


The British preference established in Canada by the Tariff Act of 1898 
and continued in amended form under the Tariff Act of 1907, was made applic- 
able on each occasion to the British West Indies, Bermuda, and British Guiana, 
and was extended by Order in Council to British Honduras in 1913. 

Canada, in 1912, entered into a formal trade agreement with some of the 
West Indies, obtaining preferential rates of four-fifths of the General tariff on 
certain Canadian goods in exchange for corresponding reductions on some 
West Indian products entering Canada. In 1920 a second trade agreement, 
broader both as to extent of the preferences exchanged and the number of West 
Indian signatories, superseded the first. The 1920 agreement was replaced on 
July 6, 1925, by one more extensive, which was brought formally into force by 
proclamation as from April 30, 1927, and is for a twelve-year period. 


Canadian Concessions in 1925 Agreement 


Under the 1925 agreement Canada grants the British West Indian Colonies: 
(a) specific amounts of preference on sugar and some other tropical products; 
(b) a 50 per cent reduction from the General tariff on goods for which no special 
provision is made. 


West Indian General Preferences 


The following table sets forth the amount of preference, guaranteed by the 
colonies in this agreement, for goods not specially dealt with, as well as a list 
of what may be called typical or prevailing rates in force:-— 


oe aU ee British 

Name of Colony Ginias fol ae Preferential 
ari 
nad and ed ObACOrs < .s..d eek vs els olives: 50% 
Barbadog-an-......- . AR 34 So eee en a ‘ 207p\ad val 10% ad val. 
IIASA eet ts tee ac Oe cc. ye 20% ad val 10% ad val. 
ee ee AGG etre eed: hid ge 0 ee 
Wirtienrd told sl Royaeeks cal wee 25% (a) 20% ad val 10% ad val. 
SDE ou. os OA USS Clee eG ae aa a 7 99107 
St. Lucia Seng co, Or) 9 Beek Og Cee ana $33 223% ad val 15% ad val. 
Shh WORT oo) Soe Goce | een aint! 33167 *47 o ad val 15% ad val. 
ever Islands— 334%, 15% ad val 10% ad val. 
MINER 3 g.a006 0.0 oD aE | eR eer 3310 x 

Dominica... cop diets Gaeeeaeee eee amn Fe nits ESS. 331% 15% ad val 10% ad val. 
Seite Nevis. eo 332% 15% ad val 10% ad val. 
NUCH AOSTA, «4 do po AREE 1) CR ae ee $330 15% ad val 10% ad val. 
- uh es ISIE GE) Mead eeeen alan Foie pe ee so He 10% ad val. 
SRINI GRR e eterna as bck. Ne eS 4 Ope Cava . 
Pare Removal of 1240, ad val on a ue 
IMLsi i Cue, Saas eee i poh hd ‘ 
BmbisheWonaras ih. wks iislalcic.. ? 333% ad val. | 163% ad val. 
333% (c) | 20% ad val. |” 10% ad val. 


(a) Bahamas in pursuance of assurance gi 
Kingdom Agreement of 1932, increas 


(6) Bermuda surtax was 10 per cent of du 
(c) British Honduras in practice gives 50 
*Some shown in an appended table, for th 


ven in the 1925 trade apr i 
I agreement < ‘ i 
ed this percentage to 50 per ee eR ee 


ty up to Decembe 
ber cent preference, 
e larger colonies. 


r 31, 1928, when it wa 


8 increased to 25 per cent. 
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Although there are many exceptions* to these rates in all the colonies, the 
aforementioned table applies to a wide range of goods which in most of the 
tariffs would include:—Apparel; bags (travelling and tool), trunks, and valises; 
baskets; blacking and polishes; blue; brooms and brushes; buckets, pails, 
and tubs; bicycles and tricycles; chinaware, porcelain, earthenware, and 
pottery; clocks and watches; cutlery; furniture; glass and glassware; grease; 
gums; haberdashery and millinery; hats and bonnets; medicines (with some 
exceptions); musical instruments; oilcloth and linoleum; pickles, condiments, 
and sauces; spices; saddlery and harness; ships, boats, and launches; station- 
ery; toys and games; umbrellas and parasols; wax. Subject to the same rates 
there are also comprehensive items for goods not otherwise provided for, being 
manufactures of cotton, linen, wool, silk, jute, hemp, leather, india-rubber and 
gutta-percha, metal, wood, and all unenumerated goods. 


West Indian Scheduled Preferences 


Trinidad, Barbados, Jamaica, Bahamas, British Guiana, and British 
Honduras in the 1925 agreement guaranteed a preference of 2 shillings (formerly 
1 shilling) per barrel of 196 pounds on flour. The Leeward Islands (Antigua, 
Dominica, Montserrat, St. Kitts-Nevis, and Virgin Islands) and the Windward 
Islands (Grenada, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent) undertook to use their best en- 
deavours to similarly increase the flour preference, and this has been done by 
practically all these colonies. 


Trinidad, Barbados, and British Guiana give a preference of not less than 
662 per cent with a guaranteed specific amount as indicated on: apples (50 cents 
per barrel); beef and pork, salted and pickled ($1.50 per barrel of 200 pounds) ; 
butter,* cheese, and lard ($1.50 per 100 pounds); fish, canned, preserved, dried, 
salted, smoked or pickled (2s. per 100 pounds); confectionery (4 cents per pound) 
prepared cocoa (4 cents per pound; 2 cents In Barbados); condensed milk* 
(1s. per case of 48 pounds) ; cordage (6s. per 100 pounds); cement (2s. per cask 
of 400 pounds). The preferences in these colonies are 663 per cent on boards, * 
planks,* scantling,* shingles, and lath (not of pitch pine), and on boots* and 
shoes.* The Leeward Islands and the Windward Islands also agreed to en- 
deavour to grant these preferences, and many new tariff advantages to Canada 


have been accorded on this account. 


Jamaica, the Bahamas, and British Honduras agreed to preferences of not 
less than 50 per cent on butter,* cheese, lard, condensed milk,* meats of all 
kinds, fish (canned, preserved, dried, salted, smoked or pickled), apples, and 


potatoes. * 
Spirits, Wines and Tobaccos 


Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes are excepted from the list of adees oe 
on which any of the colonies are bound to give preference. The ates a % 
excepted wines, malt liquors, spirits, spirituous liquors, liquid me ices a 
articles containing alcohol, while Bermuda excepts wines, spirits, and malt 
liquors. The other colonies agreed to certain specified Dee ame Me spirits, 
wine, beer and ale. Preferences, however, are in some Cases beyon | the hs sea 
ments of the agreement. Tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, and ee or alcoholic 
liquors are excepted from the preference list on the Canadian side. 


*Preference further increased or adjusted at 1932 Imperial Economic Conference. 
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West Indian Surtaxes 


Import duties in British West Indian colonies are usually subject to a sur- 
tax. This surtax is 25 per cent of duty in St. Lucia, St. Kitts-Nevis, and Mont- 
serrat; 10 per cent of duty in Trinidad and Tobago and Barbados; 20 per cent 
of duty in Antigua; 173 per cent of duty in St. Vincent; 15 per cent of duty in 
Dominica: 5 per cent of duty in Granada: 2 per cent of duty in Virgin Islands; 
3 per cent ad valorem in British Guiana; tax of 1 shilling per package in 
Jamaica; tax of 5 cents per package in British Honduras plus 25 per cent or 
3/5 per cent of duty. 

Duty Free Goods 


The tariffs of the British West Indian colonies have duty-free lists, usually 
including goods for colonial Governments, military or naval purposes, munici- 
palities, churches, educational institutions, hospitals, or certain organizations 
of a public nature. These provisions for exempting goods from duty are not 
the same in all the colonies, but the general effect is about as indicated. Although 
these duty-free lists are mentioned, it should be borne in mind that the rates 
of duty quoted, British Preferential and General, apply in the case of mer- 
chandise imported in the usual way for commercial purposes. Some articles, of 
course, are duty-free no matter for what purpose they are imported. 


Governments Aid Transportation 


To insure effectiveness of the reciprocal tariff preferences it is part of the 
agreement that Canada, with the aid of subsidies from the Colonies, run steamers 
to and from the various Islands. ‘To this enterprise Bermuda, Leeward Islands, 
Windward Islands, Barbados, Trinidad, and British Guiana (Eastern Group) 
contribute annually £27,500 to maintain fortnightly mail, passenger and freight 
service, alternating with fortnightly sailings of freight vessels. Bermuda, 
Jamaica, and the Bahamas (Western Group) contribute £18,000 per annum to 
the operation of fortnightly mail, passenger and refrigerated freight ships, 
alternating with a fortnightly refrigerated freight service with Jamaica direct. 
A connecting steamer runs between Jamaica and British Honduras every two 


weeks, 
Imperial Conference Agreement Preferences 


The Canada-United Kingdom Trade Agreement, 1932, made provision 
for minimum amounts of preference in British West Indian Colonies on certain 
articles, as follows :— 


Margin 
aa: Colony fe) 
Preference 
= S bk PTI VAS | sc, siete oe eR All the Colonies eed a € 1s. per pair. 
eo pnd shoes oF ie co. I LA ai. Spee to Saati emer All except Trinidad... |20% ad valorem. 
Silk hosiery ie ees g Fit) Sees All the ee Serrst,. oe per pair. 
rayon hos 5 eee ee UL ey eivw cir ora 0 fe eae a All the Colonies...... . per pair. 
Boe CN ee ore Os ORS a” one ee, Oe All the Colonies. re 14d. per pound. 
ical app! Pee Gh aniparatuess &. «ss ¢- LE ss oa eee Barbados, Bermuda, 
Electrical appliances and apparatus.....----+--- a ‘conn ee 
B CRETE PR ER iliac. eee ein ne ea MES 33| 0 Jere Barbados, Bermuda, 
BCOUMAMGMNATIUG Heats vie else cae mame ep a dees Cone 
TLeusseditt@et.. ok Sg hoes Sie ee ete te Ct GER aa Se Sia ei Barbados, British 
USE] SLRs 6. SoM SIS pies Ree eh) 
and. Trinidad. .eu. Preference against 
pitch pine of 
: : 10s. per 1,000 ft. 
Cc d i pile oo icc Ges 5 tee Da RII I Tata 27S Barbados, | Jamaica, 
es os) tics... Po a and Trinidad...... 10% ad valorem. 


et o bail dt tun ee Barbados, Jamaica, 
Ree iage ge ee \ and Tenidadit nro 10% ad valorem. 
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Margin” 
pees Colony of 
Preference 
Paya = VS eke ob oo UiRG SSIS Boneh G0IE REPOR MERCIER azar Pare Barbados, and British 
PGtAtocseareeoTlOnse ac edicts Sabie cise ele wie ie le ow Fok ele a sig ols enneMmeemMiinl 
OA Sic rae cov noe Ob Be Sere 0 See cee ee a Barbados........---.|9d. per 100 pounds. 
Hardware TN rm SS hrc nicy Gape Geese Sabet ne ple ere, 8 ....-}Bermuda, Jamaica, 
Leeward and Wind- , 
ward Islands.......|10% ad valorem. 
LD AT Ey ok Save con 2 Rel de deca RS Sa oe Rec a Bermuda: ...... ....|2d. per dozen. 
SAT Tre Marl nn yee en es) pads Sita yctars aiaeh nies 8s =>| Betmudaus.o9. eee 10% ad valorem. 
GanmedmtrumeandryeEPetA lew cs we aut pi cele yie ice alas Betmiudanciccs > sees 15% ad valorem. 
RULE Lee LEIS Dali cites, wha a ahehakeade s gobs : Bermuda. :......) se: 10% ad valorem. 
Agpareinexcenrinosienielan err ioweiniee ain s cher Sata ck gre AY s Jattaleas i). <5 eae 10% ad valorem. 
WiC OGemolttin ne nerrrnen er men Ls EL Yencelathaty ole teoniii tle « fenaje tee iy cree acute PAIN aean et a eee 10% ad valorem. 
Creare i eta +h 9 also tise OSD Lan ict An EIRA AEA Ce Re en Se Bahamas sai...) seen 50% of duty. 


Turks and Caicos 


Turks and Caicos Islands (dependency of Jamaica) passed an Ordinance 
on March 22, 1932, extending a preference (except in the case of a limited num- 
ber of duty-free goods) to ‘‘goods the growth, produce or manufacture of the 
United Kingdom, the Dominion of Canada or Jamaica, or of any part of the 
British Empire.” The rate is 10 per cent Preferential and 15 per cent General 
on unspecified goods which include a broad class of manufactured wares. Specific 
duties are in force for a restricted list of commodities, mainly grain, flour, meats, 
spirits, wines, cheese, lard, soap, and cement, with varying amounts of prefer- 
ence. These Islands were not included in any of the Canada-West Indies trade 
sige tn but have been accorded the Canadian British Preferential tariff 
since 1907. 


Cayman Islands 


Most imports into Cayman Islands (dependency of Jamaica) are dutiable 
at 123 per cent ad valorem. In pursuance of proposals at the Imperial Economic 
Conference the question of Imperial preference is under consideration. 


_Canadian Order in Council of July 27, 1933, extended the British Prefer- 
ential Tariff of Canada to the Cayman Islands. 


Empire Content and Dutiable Value 


Goods qualify for preferential tariff treatment in the British West Indies 
Bermuda, British Guiana, and British Honduras when grown, produced or 
manufactured, within the area entitled to preference and consigned therefrom 
to the Colonies. The colonies of Trinidad, Antigua, Dominica St. Kitts-Nevis 
Montserrat, and St. Vincent, followed the example of the United Kingdom 
which, as from April 1, 1933, increased the Empire content requirement for 
tariff preference purposes from 25 per cent to 50 per cent on 46 items sore of 
them very comprehensive. Action was taken in British Guiana sand in 
the Bahama Islands to increase from 25 per cent to 50 per cent the 
mae ee oe ‘a goods without limitation. if Barbados 
! gua, Vominica, St. Kitts-Nevis and Montserrz an75 is 
es Sales cae optical instruments, aii col ae oe is 

indward Islands (Grenada, St. Lucia, and St. Vj : 
motor cycles are accorded a specially reduced Bitish Pee 


made wholly from British materia] by Briti 
\ sh material by British lab ini 
content of labour and/or material rec scent a 


" | required is 25 per cent of the factory o k 
Cost in the finished article. The final process of manufacture must b : ‘ Mos : 
in the country entitled to preference. e€ pertorme 
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Article VII of the Trade Agreement empowers the Government of any of 
the Colonies, on giving six months’ notice, to confine concessions granted in 
the agreement to products of Canada conveyed without transhipment by ship 
direct from a Canadian port or by way of one of the other Colonies entitled to 
the advantages of the agreement. In Jamaica, since September 30, 1930, the 
preferential tariff on Canadian goods applies only to goods entering the Colony 
by direct shipment from Canadian ports. British Honduras has given notice 
that direct shipment of Canadian goods will be required after October SE LL9S33 

Valuation of goods for customs duty purposes in British West Indies, 
Bermuda, British Guiana, and British Honduras is the selling price to the 
West Indian importer, except that British Guiana, Trinidad, and St. Lucia adds 
transportation costs to destination, and St. Vincent adds the inland freight to 
seaboard. 

Sierra Leone - 


A Customs Tariff Ordinance, effective from April 30, 1932, introduced 
Empire tariff preference for the first time in Sierra Leone (West Africa)—one 
of the colonies to which Canada extended her British Preferential tariff by Order 
in Council of January 25, 1913. 

Sierra Leone created a margin of preference for Empire goods by increasing 
the rate on non-Empire goods usually to the extent of 10 per cent ad valorem 
and maintaining the former rates as an Empire preferential tariff. Following 
are some typical rates in force, the preferential rate in each case being applicable 
to Canadian products :— 


British 
ea Preferential oe 
Tariff ao 
IMototmears andi lorries. 4.00.4. .026 455s ; : 2 ; ad val. Free 20% 
(Ceuneitt.... | 3) 29 eee en per 400 lbs. gross tig tide 2s. Od. 
Calemmicarbides......-..: Ace aa: : per lb. 4d. 3d. 
Fish, dried, salted, smoked or pickled (not in tins, jars or bottles)......per 100 Ibs. 3s. Od. 3s. 6d. 
OLS UD., Vel RS EHS ce ieee Bs le EG een ace Hones papery LIQ bse 1s. 2s. 
ASTICUIEMmalmpleMents: 1.22262 es eon ee Bee eset iyigall, Free 10% 
ALGEUMIGMATCUSIIDSULLLICGS. « 04.05). sb tc cle per 100 lbs. 8s. 4d. 12s. 6d. 
Migvelvinenwy 0. ere : : | adivale Free 10% 
Beef and pork, pickled or salted, not canned or bottled. per 100 lbs. 3s. 4d. 4s, 2d. 
Meat, smoked or cured............- Oe cree ; ian Der LOOM DS: 14s. 7d. 18s. 9d. 
Paints and colours.............------ ae UME arte. og 3 per 100 ES 5s. Od. 6s. ie 
i Sh Ue Baraat aml Bee eee Eee nis © per lb. id. dd. 
i Pa “ae a ee OS ae eel , «nas, pen LO0Mbs: 12s. 6d. 16s. 8d. 
(Oulner soni... ee eas “ol di De ee DerMen ioe 7s. 6d. 10s. Od. 
Unmanufactured lumber.......-. ars é ... per 1,000 super ft. 20s. 25s. 
All edibles, groceries, provisions, ordinarily used as human food, otherwise unspeci- oe sont 
fied in the complete tariff........ gies ts had ! Mate gaa ae her iy ae 
Goods, wares and merchandise not specified in any item of the tariff........ad val. % N% 
Aircraft, perishable provisions, living animals, coal, coke, patent fuel, coopers 
stores, water filters, fire engines, fishing net and gear, fresh fish and fruit, ice 
chests, fresh or preserved milk, packages for transport of West African produce, 7 ee 
water tanks and some other articles. . : See bee ee ee ee eee ree ree 


Empire Content 


The preferential rates apply to goods, the growth, produce or manufacture 
of the British Empire provided the goods are consigned therefrom, and in the 
case of manufactured goods that at least 25 per cent of their total value is the 
result of material produced and/or labour performed within the British Empire, 


with some special provisions in the case of oils, tobacco and sugar. 


Value for Duty 


Sierra Leone of goods subject to an ad valorem rate 


The value for duty in | 
aid by the owner thereof, after the deduction of any 


is the price paid or to be p 
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allowance made by the seller to the owner by way of recognized trade or cash 
discounts and of any charges incidental to the delivery of the goods in Sierra 
Leone but no deduction of contingent discounts or rebates, or buying and selling 
commissions and sample discounts shall be allowed. 


Gambia 

The colony of Gambia (West Africa) which has received the benefit of the 
British preferential tariff of Canada since 1913, adopted Empire preferential 
rates for the first time in a customs tariff ordinance effective as from June 13, 
1932, The prevailing rates of the tariff are 10 per cent ad valorem British 
preferential and 123 per cent ad valorem general tariff. These rates apply to 
apparel, bags, trunks and valises, blue, blacking and polishes, brooms and 
brushes, clocks and watches, confectionery, electrical apparatus, haberdash- 
ery and millinery, medicines and drugs, and many other articles as well as 
the goods unspecified in the complete tariff. Some of the other ratés are:— 


British 


é General 
ed Preferential A 
Tariff Tariff 
per 100 lbs. 8s. 10s. © 
per 100 lbs. 12e. 15s. 

i : 5 Bodh EARS hake ae hee et a ad val. 5% 25% 
AK s and slippers made principally of rubber and canvas.......... per pair Ad. 6d. 
Other kinds ‘of, boots, shoes and slippers ca bernie sie ecient ad val. 10% -124% 
Ch eegen cil ied ana) ue as ean he ean in pee in be eae per 100 lbs. 16s. - 20s. 
Ceriieigtiase lec tiatad eee MOSM rate Libor Daieuean tad Tae ee eh per 400 lbs. gross i Tsar 
Cal ica le.. ae LSA RR "Spiga te fo a ce eR ee per 100 lbs. 8s. 10s. 
Fish, canned. 2.2.4 Foe eA RTO ERE TONE AO bet Oar take elie na per 100 lbs. 10s. 12st 6d. 
I salte Tess gator cocker osteo RMA urn Ret ke see per 100 lbs. 8s. 10s. 
Fruit, canned...... A Fre a vances Ta C8 Zo] GD 20 NS ec a per 100 lbs. 8s. 10s. 
Wheat sours ta -yitie sie wesaatearris lt cia) etter eae ae ce a per 98 lbs. 1s. 1s. 3d. 
VE ACAROITE, VERUMCONLTS tec Aeiait isi 1'])) ge I inl Ar ee Met gen eet eae per 100 lbs. dis: Is..3d. 

ard and lard substitutes. aD emma ait dick) giles per 100 Ibs. 8s. » 10s. 

Writers atidicalculating, machines sat aire! wees pan eee ante . each 25s. 30s. 
PSsCanneds toa Ae Fea ea nltele lip Wel Fula: anes Ue Dele pir alta beignets va: ROPE REIS etch mana eRe eee per 100 lbs. 16s. 20s. 
] LSMSMIOWEC Gt) CHEM tives ax hing rae te ere en la en per 100 lbs. 16s. , 20s. 
t soap n/t ST LEN Sie A) <o Rtente, Sane Re a et per 100 Ibs. 5s. 6s. 3d. 
c soap DICH SINE A Fone hilsey ued AR ee per 100 lbs. 4s. * Ss 
gar (cnet uk Mees Sean oN YR ASs Aan ve An eer aa per 100 lbs. As. 58; 
+ “ies pee Se Se Bat Ae C/U Lat pee per 100 lbs.}- 2s. 2s. 6d. 
iy ibles, pan Poe soa uoad ec rer Nseries Hoes ce entte per 100 lbs. 8s. 10s. 
ing animals, coal, coke, water filters, agricultural implements and machinery . 
Walter tanks; qn disomeothérartiGles uv. eek So et ee ier nna Taina : Free | Free 


Empire Content 


The preferential rates in Gambia apply to goods, the growth, produce or 
manutacture of the British Empire, provided the goods are consigned therefrom 
and in the case of manufactured goods that at least 50 per cent of their total 
value is the result of material produced and/or labour performed within the 


eee Empire, with some special provisions in the case of oils, tobacco and 
sugar. 


Value for Duty 


Bea ee , es for = ty in Gambia of goods subject to an ad valorem rate is 
Bie ed es to be paid by the owner thereof, after the deduction of any 
Hee ee the seller to the owner by way. of recognized trade or cash 

scounts and of any charges incidental to the delivery of the goods in Gambia 
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Mauritius 


The British preferential schedule of the Canadian tariff was extended, by 
Order in Council, in effect from February 1, 1913, to Mauritius and dependencies. 


Mauritius, on September, 30 1924, adopted a Customs Preferential Tariff 
Ordinance which gave reduced duties specifically to the United Kingdom and 
empowered the Governor to extend the same preferences to any British posses- 
sions which might grant reciprocity. These preferences were granted to Canada 
by a proclamation of April 2, 1925. A tariff resolution of November 15, 1927, 
confirmed March 31, 1928, revised the preferences accorded to the United 
Kingdom and withdrew some from Canada. The position changed again under 
a Customs Ordinance of December 2, 1929. This Ordinance specifies the United 
Kingdom and Canada as being entitled to all the preferences established and 
empowers the Governor to extend them to any other British possession on a 
reciprocal basis. An ordinance of October 27, 1932, greatly expanded the list of 
goods subject to preference. It was announced in August, 1933, that the 
benefit of the British preferential tariff was extended to the whole Empire. The 
preference list, in condensed form, is:— 


British 


Tony ee cx: Coes 
ari 
Bacon and hams, not tinned......... Pe ‘ Poe tee per 100 kg. 10 Rs.* 20 Rs.* 
Bacomenadenams, tiniedtng si eee wees : che Ot ae ad val. 11% 22% 
BiscuteswsnGd, CAKCS tn cie eee eee eX eae os ; : in agtelod eee ad val. 13-2% 274% 
Brisiecratd DTOOMSs ye. ck. ee ee » ahd ay Ree ge ERS 13-2% 22% 
anvacmuntreated ajscesectc sss eines ee r . Js ge fper LOGMES: 4-40 Rs. 8-80 Rs. 
MOATERIGCESHEMID EY aets eo yet see ee é +i nade ts eked AAD eraLOO 0-55 Rs. 1-10 Rs. 
RanreridgesMOdGed ste ule steele ees ae; ...... per 100 1-10 Rs. 2-20 Rs. 
(COSMET Soc ROME OC ee ee . Se fc | per 100 kg. 0-22 Rs. 0-82 Rs. 
Cheese....... «1s a pple eal ne eS nen : REBATE |: per 100 kg. 8 Rs. 22 Rs. 
MOineniatoeraple tims ss s).) deh les ls es .per metre, 3-5 cm. wide Free 0-04 Rs. 
Clocks, watches and parts............- ack La He 2 eee ad val. 11% 163% 
Cocoa and chocloate, unsweetened..... : wok de Bars Gye Dee 0-11 Rs. 0-22 Rs. 
Cocoa and chocolate, sweetened, for potable use... ... 0... 5-55 -- esses per kg. O-11 Rs. 0-22 Rs. 
OCU OI AR cee Coe Bonne EE : woe inig vfs rehaay RO ret 13-2% 273% 
Sn. per kg 0-12 Rs 0-24 Rs 
Gottoniplece 2O00dS: «fie. +k ae pm ees ay <i) owed AD ie Ree edie agee 
} or, if higher, ad val. 13% 26% 
Cotton manufactures, other than piece goods... Rey three reece ad val. 13% 26% 
(QUID. co le eae os a genie ad val. 54% 274% 
Cycles and parts Ass Ue : aN tet ad val. +% 163% 
Disinfectants and insecticides, imported for use as such... rise - a) af ceva Free As 2% 
Earthenware, chinaware and other clay products; aluminium ware........ ad val. 11 Zo Tayo 
Electrical goods and fittings..........- ae 4 « sacllade ick HA CAV Le 13-2% Ve) 
Enamelled ware.....- Oe ee Se ees oat et = eee ad ver - ee ve 
Fish, canned, other than salmon (weight of tins included) . per 100 kg 7 Rs is 
TRiBVayehCGLRNy ~<a A a AO SP I ace eeprom grrr 5 + ad sal Free ise 
Glassware, except sheet glass...... SER e re dome ary oU rs sires gk a ie ae 266, 
Haberdashery and millinery (excluding silk).......--2++-s+ss00005 ad I 110% 226, 
Hardware (excluding cutlery and enamelled ware) Dae a uss eS Pee 
Honey, jams, marmalades, preserves, jellies and canned fruits......-.--- per an Re Bors Re, 
Indigo, Prussian blue and ultramarine blue. -osseeee ass per kg Ss. Ss. 
Iron and steel bars, rods, angles, hoops, nails, screws, bolts, nuts, rigging, plates, 
sheets, tubes and pipes including flanges, sockets, tees, elbows and bends, wire 
(including barbed wire and wire rope), rivets and washers, not side thee ie avgetet ates 
or prepared for constructional work, Galvanized ink oe lee as ee oe rhs et ries an 1165 Re, 
ete 0! salvanized hie ibicte tariff.) 2 ee ee boy aha 22% 
Tron and steel goods, unspecified in the complete tarift....- Rae eye Pe 164% 274% 
Jewellery (including imitation)..... as see par 100 ke 5 Re 10 Re 
Lard, beef-fat, marrow and dripping serie : Aaa 11% 22% 
Leather manufactures (except boots and shoes) er . Has pe 540, 
Machinery for certain industries...... 2 per 1,000 kg. ante 
3 phe or than agric al), or chassis, 
Motor vehicles of all kinds, motor tractors (other than agric oe meg ee Be 58% 36-6% 
spare parts and accessories..----:--+::7>> + prin Sharia oa Fenien 3167 220%, 
Musical instruments and parts..... a OO ET cS Bette a Be meee 
Oils, animal and vegetable, unspecified... --- os Apt a St 13-20% 22% 
Paints including Ochre... ...-<--+- 55st: Sats eee pe he. 54% 13-29% 
ie TTI MANE tiene Sioa in Dost : = 32% 
Bar eukexcept newsprint, cigarette, muslin and tissue)..... ice te a Be ie re 308 ae 
Paper goods, unspecified Vis beg aa val Sau 3368 
Perfumery and toiler preparations (excluding toilet RORDI>* sy. crannies Pilea 13-2% 22% 
Preserved provisions, unspecified.....--+-+++-> panies eee 2. Aral 54% 13-2% 


*Rupee equals 1s. 6d.; 100 kilogs., 220-4 Ibs. 
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British 
pee Preferential pene 
Tariff - 
RIPOPELIFESeANG SEN DES OF all KINGS. 05 cin «oie ete ee ries sie ee ye eee ad val. 54% " 36-6% 
Sacceharitieranai like SUDStANCES. 6.5 eile ye eres wie eee ees PENN SL RS per kg. 60 Rs. i 80 Rs, 
Salmon, canned (weight of tins included)...............-.-. eee.) wer mOoeke:. 11 Rs. 22 Rs. 
Saley commana... \. es ‘opel are Sie Uhye ARC Rare Gel Ne marae .... per 100 kg. 3-85 Rs. 6-05 Rs. 
Shoes and boots of rubber, or with soles or uppers of rubber..............-ad val. 53% 22% 
Shoes and boots, other kinds.......... Sv ay ee cicadas ad val. 54% 164% 
Silk and artificial silk manufactures, and articles containing 15 per cent by weight or 
PUISLEROESIIKOTOTEMICIAI SINC. i wicca i< bucous ere sk eateiw!ale sce oe eas bb eae nals 164% 55% 
Soa ORemen AN COMMON a isi wieciscs sive cle sie gis suieien see ad veo ew ....ad val. 11% 22% 
ee OE CERaTGRI OMIA Heer Sahl. cnisionkis pate e eels ocak eae Ue per 100 kg. 0:11 Rs 1-10 Rs 
“ROWS ealles, AtMletic TEQuISItES.... es... voce ee ee ees 334 A eee . ad val. 54% 22% 
Tramway locomotives, carriages, wagons and parts............... point ket cL ores 54% ‘ 164% 
“Baw ned 20 GOREgS wy AER Be a eee aera Aah itec ee 6 ep ett LOO eo, 22 Rs 11 Rs 
IMAPIGHMIIGUIGrOLall KINGS: «scl a cce cy ss else et wee eles ..per hectolitre (22 gals.) 7-7 Rs 9-9 Rs 
Winie pi eenraTE EAN eda WF. cos saboiulelece fd iiete .lsices de per hectolitre (22 gals.) 1-65 Rs. 3-30 Rs 
For each degree exceeding 8 0-16 Rs. 0-33 Rs 
Wearing apparel, other than silk and artificial silk............ OAD OB Ve Dees hip 13% 26% 
Woollen goods............ RR at ; Wipe ad val. 13% 26 % 


Empire Content and Dutiable Value 

Preference is granted in Mauritius on condition that goods be consigned 
direct from the preference country, contain at least 25 per cent of the labour 
and/or material of such country, and that in the case of manufactured goods - 
the final process be performed in the preference country. 

Ad valorem duties are levied on the domestic value (i.e., price at which, at 
time of exportation, similar goods are offered for sale, to all purchasers, in usual 
wholesale quantities in the ordinary course of trade in the principal markets of 
the exporting country, including cost of ordinary packages but not excise), plus 
extra cost of packing and packages for export, cartage to port of shipment, and 
all other expenses incidental to placing the goods on board the ship, but in no 
case shall the value for duty be less than the cost of the goods to the importer 
at the port of exportation. 

British Somaliland 

British Somaliland, since February 18, 1932, crants tariff preference to 

most British Empire goods. These preferences are:— 


| British CG 1 
Preferential Tarif 
pean ; Tariff te 
Fresh, dried or preserved fruits; nuts; vegetables; cured meat and fish; torfactions : 
ery; condiments and spices; cocoa; coffee; vinegar: oils and flavouring 
essences; articles of food and drink in tins or bottles (except tea, aerated waters. 
: liquors, refined sugar, certain kinds of rice and dates). . : a We vale 10% 
Pee eopolic liquors, at 50 degrees of Gay-Lussac alcoholometer at 15 Gearees uo 20% 
centigrade... ods J nt : ES inh WORD RTS , 
nee ee and other fermented alcoholic ROT. Aoeet rg ie ie) OR ey a ‘4 oo eee 
efined sugar....... Sera epew es PUI, ; a i 15% 0 
ae ae ant enitoriy and Shaluileh)i.. +. ccd-.c25. 2.0 es a epee ai % Rs. 
Re other than foregoing .. SSUES TR, aa, BAIR g a ls Ve .-per bag (168 Ibe 4 Pe 20% ° 
ates, dry, loose, and dates, Wetaim boxes, 0 t.0 0). ae ata Epes 2% Rs. 
Se DUILODeANIUrIte. sheet ee Ay as ey Myles Ba vee eG 20% 
rT ak: Cyt fore £0 
rene eile exrea sty AE | BGs hE ea ce py al J20: vas 2 Rs. 77 he 
Matts and matting, and native OGfitTEViaG Shida oan Ge a yds. 4 Rs, 2 Rs. 
Pee ae Lou snc Gi ROSS 5 seus Se AS i ia aia fe Npeastiaa ts Ba “ 10% 20% 
aphthaline...... Py PLN rte et eS slaty Sel Tom ey oes 0% 20% 
IM@tekesmstandard box of GO'matches..............,.02 0 te ad val. 10% 20% 
Men in dareet boxes... PTS ARNE AEE Lis fen sw eae Genes te ged. ad, 
nmanufactured tobacco, British Empire grown........... pelea 716d. ad. 
Paap eured pare grown in foreign countries... a0 v - 10% a 
obacco, cigars and cigarettes, ma > i TRS cite oe Wes $c 
: grown tobacco. fs ig aes peered af is British Empire from oe 25% 
obacco, cigars and cigarettes, manufactured i rn Spee . ad val. 10% Ls 
A Empire and ges tobacco fi. & ea ee British Empire from 2 pio 4 f 
obacco, cigars and cigarettes, i BUR Eien ee ac val: 123 = 
aT a ad ; ga . 3 manufactured in the British Empire from foreign 8% 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, manufact in SEA AE Se es el Saas a a ad val es 
, 1 ctured in foreign countries 3 15% 
All goods other than the foregoing (except those admitted dice re Naat ak! se vee ee 25% 
*A rupee equals 1s. 6d. = : is 257 


Canada has extended her 


since February 1, 1913. 


British Preferential tariff to British Somaliland 
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Empire Content and Dutiable Value 


British Somaliland accords a tariff preference when goods are produced or 
manufactured in and consigned from a British Empire country. Manufactured 
goods require to be manufactured from materials of British or Empire origin 
to the extent of 50 per cent of their full content. 


Ad valorem duties are levied, in the case of certain goods, on values approved 
yearly on April first by the Governor; otherwise, on the wholesale cash price 
less trade discount, for which goods of the like kind and quality are sold or are 
capable of being sold, at the time and place of importation, without any abate- 
ie on deduction except the amount of the duties payable on the importation 
thereol. 


Seychelles 


Seychelles, on July 23, 1932, introduced a preferential tariff for British 
Empire goods. The rate on most Empire goods is 15 per cent ad valorem, and 
on foreign goods, 25 per cent ad valorem. These rates apply to:—Boots and 
shoes; leather manufactures; cotton goods; confectionery; cutlery; furniture; 
hardware; clocks and watches; musical instruments; aluminium ware; enam- 
elled ware; metals and manufactures thereof; painters’ colours and materials; 
sewing machines; toys and games; wireless sets and parts; and unspecified 
goods. Motor vehicles, parts, accessories, and rubber tires of British Empire 
origin are 15 per cent ad valorem compared with 30 per cent ad valorem when of 
foreign origin. Corresponding rates on silk manufactures are 15 per cent and 
50 per cent ad valorem. All dutiable goods are subject to a surtax of 10 per 
cent of duty and (except rice and flour) a package tax ranging from one-quarter 
of a rupee on any packet valued less than 100 rupees to 20 rupees when the 
value of the packet exceeds 1,000 rupees. A rupee equals 13 shillings. 

Seychelles, since February 1, 1913, has been. under the British Preferential 
tariff of Canada. 


Empire Content and Dutiable Value 


Seychelles accords tariff preference to goods wholly or partially produced 
or manufactured in a British Empire country, provided that the final process 
be performed therein and expenditure in material and labour be not less than 
one-fourth of the factory or works cost of the article in its finished state. 

Ad valorem duty is levied on domestic value in the country of origin at 
time of exportation, plus extra cost of carriage to port of shipment. Domestic 
value is defined as the price for which the manufacturer or producer is prepared 
to supply similar goods in similar quantities to any purchaser in the country of 
origin, including cost of ordinary packing. Cost of outside packages, labour and 
material used in packing for export, charges at port of shipment, drawback of 
duty, and recognized trade or cash discount may be deducted, if shown as 
included in domestic value, but not contingent discount, or buying or selling 
commission. 

Ceylon 

A Resolution, establishing Empire preference in the colony of Ceylon on 
about 100 tariff items, was passed by the State Council on January 19, 1933, 
and brought into force on January 31. The preference is extended to all British 
countries. It was created in most instances by an addition of 10 per cent ad 
valorem to former duties. Principal articles on which preference is granted 
ares 
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é 
| British 
eee | Preferential ee 
Tariff sue 
Motor cars and motor cycles.....--.--:: s+ seer tees ae ad val 20% , 274% 
Motor lorries, vans, omnibuses, tractors, trailers and tram cars....... -. ad val.| 15 t ' 223% 
Splash-proof accumulators, enclosed, for motor vehicles. ad val | 20° 274% 
Other electric accumulators (except dry cells)..... cle ad val.} 10% 20% 
Electric batteries, dynamos, generators, motors and transformers.... ad val 10% 20% 
Unspecified electrical goods and apparatus....... A La ad val 18% 25% 
Wireless goods and apparatus.......-- -.:s.05 1 epee _. ad val. 15° 25% 
Unspecified machinery and parts; machinery belting; unspecified manufactures 01 i 
iron and steel; machine tools..... eee wh 4 ‘ ad val. 15% 25% 
Cutlery, knives, scissors, razors and other cutlery ware...... . : ad val.| 15% 25% 
Ploughs, harrows, picks, digging forks, axes, saws, pruning knives, tapping knives, | y 
} mamoties and katties... .....- 2 sb eee Ait ; ad val 10% 20% 
Implements, tools and parts (except agricultural)....... ad val.| 15% 25% 
Iron and steel safes.......-.---+--+++-++ee f ad vai 15% 25% 
Serine mnachimessenie ly scree cess ee ele he ee ies ad val.| 15% 25% 
WiHsieAIMInStMlmeNtseoe ac ce eee es ; a: eo ead) Wale 20% 30% 
Typewriters and parts.....:..-.------++-++:- CRE eIN ae : ad val.| 10% 20% 
Clocks and watches and parts........--------202:+seseeee ; ae ad val.| 20% / 30% 
SFr yasbk il leSy «vc a Pec Kae ORCI OSCR Dea ae Sages UM seo .. ad val 15% 25% 
Aluminium ware, chinaware and porcelainware....... nt : tos -adovala 15% 25% 
COST, ARO ely Oe oh aa ad val. S% 15% 
PAGS ANOMEt Ne) oA kM ele le ld Spt ae Rt hae ad val 159, 25% 
Mixed material, blankets, carpets, handkerchiefs, scarves, shawls piece goods 
EITIGTMRME EET. ae = whe miele ori ee ne eles ee PT a) ¢ ‘ : ‘ ad val | 15% 25% 
Silk and artificial silk yarn........... Race Se: SPS iis ‘ d-val.| 10% 20% 
Silk and artificial silk (including any admixture thereof) and manitiactures t! | 
namely, unspecified articles made wholly thereof and unspe { 
which the value of the silk or artificial silk exceeds 20% of the 
of the components of the article......-..5..--...:.. an6 15% 
Unspecified woollen and worsted manufactures........ 15o 25% 
Hosiery (other than silk and artificial silk)......... : 15% 25% 
Haberdashery and millinery (excluding silk and artificial silk)...... 15% 25% 
Boots and shoes (except canvas, rubber soled)....-. 152 25% 
Leather and leather goods.........-----..--- sad 15% 25% 
icemipsrandneaices: seein aS eis aioe irre ts eee + 15% 25% 
Bitten atin ed OmunOZeMee wet Masa rer st se 15% 25% 
Cereal MOOUS PreDALeGeee rs ae le Se es NG 15% 25%, 
(ORESSs sg - bee os PL ot SOR Ie OS ee 10% 20% 
GOL EGUOUGEV EE eee ne en ck tics es ALA : 150 2 5% 
Credmins..+ >): eee at ota ta. oe ee [Pe ! 15% 25% 
Meat, fish, poultry or game, frozen or refrigerated...... : 1507 25% 
Meat, tinned, potted or preserved............-...... , 150 23% 
Rich; tinned, pottedvor presetved.....-..........55. 100 20%, j 
POPE olga io 221k r i Ro Re 
recheapplestanG gramesanne aa. s = sr akrde 2. seat. SPs 106 2 0% 
Unspecified fresh or dried fruit................... 1567 25% 
Fruit, tinned, bottled or preserved..........-.... 159 95 “4 
ams, jellies and preserves...-.....--.--...-.-% 15 %o 
Vesetablessfreshvor dried. (320...-22.0.0i0 00... so 25% 
Vegetables, preserved or tinned.................. SEG 15% 
Soap, toilet, perfumed or medicated........... Pree ORO Un ANE Spo. 136 25% 
Other’ soaps eee onee ae, cin ae eee oy og a Se ae Rae 10% 25% 
Toys and games (including athletic materials)......... bead es iso 20% 
Timber, prepared and unprepared............. Pee’ ree ( ee 
59, Z, 


*A rupee equals 1s. 6d. 


Ceylon since July 14 1898 has been receivi r the i iti - 

J ret] ’ ’ 4 alVing.the ( anadia 

d n British Prefer 
Empire Content and Dutiable Value 


Ceylon tariff preference is confined to certain goods consio 
grown, produced or manufactured in the British eae ithe ea cae ee 
factured goods, at least 25 per cent of their value must be the result of how 
within the British Empire. Under the heading of labour may be intel d se 
material of purely Empire origin entering into the composition of th F fea. 
(including interior packing), the cost of manufacture including w ise ane 
tes Se eat cost * labour of packing for retail sale. re aaa 
valorem duties are levied on the ‘true wholesa ase ” 
as the wholesale cash price, less trade discount, for Shiai root He fold 


and quality are sold, or are capable of being sold, at the time and place of import 
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ation, without any abatement or deduction whatever except of the amount of 
duties payable on the importation thereof; or where such price is not ascertain- 
sable, the cost at which goods of the like kind and quality could be delivered at 
such place without any abatement or deduction except of the amount of duties 


payable thereon. 
Federated Malay States 


The Federated Malay States (Perak, Selangor, the Negri Sembilan and 
Pahang), adopted Empire tariff preference for the first time on March 12, 1932, 
on some half-dozen items, and on June 1, 1932, extended preferences to another 
half-dozen items. These items, with duties now in force, are:-— 


British 
Preferential 
Tariff 


General 
Tariff 


ISVAVOGN cca con or hes eae per proof gal. 
Winesicn.: (6 soe ee co 5 Saas eee a per gal. 
lesbeaincider, ctr. eee. ss. - . per gal. 


Cigarettes and manufactured tobacco (except cigars and snuff) imported in air-tight 


tins or GCOMEAIMELS meted vis care scs ss .. perdb. 
(CHET GIGS opal ohlgl se oR .. per 1,000 
Cement ho Fl. ch Fee ee E per ton 
Cosmetics and perfumery........ a PRR  d aP a a Se ad val. 
Cycles and parts (except tires and tubes)... ..ad val. 
Hloorimegand wall tiless............5... per ton 
IMEmrcavritve. 5 oa. clei dn 0 ce Iau eg gn eae en ee per lb. 


Musical instruments (other than pianos), wireless receiving sets and parts including 
gramophones, electric gramophones or reproducers 


meedies, valves and other parts or accessories ..........-.0 45 0-- eee ad val. 


S$8-103* 
S80 -90-5-00 
S$1-20 


S$0 -05 


10% 


S$103-14* 
S$13-6-00 
S$1-30 


S$1-10 
S$11-00 
S$12-00 

50% 
20% 
S$12-00 
S$0-10 


20% 


Following are additional preferences brought into force on October 14, 1932, 
mainly for the purpose of implementing Article 8 of the Canada-United Kingdom 


Trade Agreement of 1932:— 


Boots, bootees, shoes, overshoes, slippers and sandals of all descriptions made wholly 
or partly of rubber, balata or gutta-percha (except where outer part of upper, 
apart from stitching, fastening or ornaments, is made entirely of leather or 
leather and elastic) ......... pi Rae .. per pair 

Wearing apparel not otherwise provided for, including boots, bootees, shoes, over- 
shoes, slippers and sandals of all descriptions and materials, finished or unfin- 
ished, other than those articles provided for in the foregoing item..... ad val. 

RUD DeESOLESIA ee 5 js ayeh a bos : ; ; ' : ._.per pair 

Cotton, linen, jute, silk or artificial silk, felt flannel, woollen and all other textile 


goods made from plant fibres. . Ns ‘ Had-valk 
Umbrellas and lamp shades covered with silk, artificial silk or cotton . ad val. 
Motor and motor cycle tires.and tubes... Biss ; . adival: 
(Cyrale Gikeg. a4) Uo See .. per cover 
Gycleminner tubes.) Ge... 25.-+--5- . per tube 


Milk (including cream), condensed, desiccated and preserved... .... .per 100 lbs. 
Fruits, jams, marmalade, vegetables, fish, meats and soups in metal, glass or earthen- 


SANE COSY CA AVERSe. soca h 42a ORM ee a RC EE a ne TCI ad val. 
Tavita, MHYeGGL. 5- coos 2 20 cee ue On gee one RETO Meare eae a per Ib 
TARELOE, ROE. 5~ ob cena an od Eee AIRE ee raps po 2 beet 
Prinkineapapersees steak ley.) fate mi ais ee eee ad va 
Batteries for electric torches or hand lamps...... os Seip, aac a Me 
Other electric batteries.........-. .:--0+5-- 2 as, DEY eee ad ve 
Manufactured brass, bronze, and copperware..--- 0+ ss ad va 


Tanned hides and skins, leather and imitation leather manufactures paeapee Me 
oa 
fancy goods.... : wi i! ok ees ad val. 


Paraffin wax and articles PACE EH OTCOL om. vacate) oer cisinde 2inim ne ie oan aa ad a 
Sugar, molasses, sugar candy and sugar cane.....- 0-1 ss ee ib 
Galeries - yale ot pole eS Seen PERM ATOe TE eye dos 
RTECS TTI AT Lt. fhecriclaete ra lna ie nore em sheoete nyghaye) Sg RI my Fle ela ASS ad val 


*A Straits dollar equals 2s. 4d. 
tRegistration fee. 


S$0-10 


10% 7 
S$0-05 


10% 
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The Federated Malay States were granted the British Preferential tariff 
of Canada by Order in. Council passed on January 25, 1913, with effect from 
February 1, 1913. 


Empire Content and Dutiable Value 


Tariff preferences are granted in the Federated Malay States on articles 
grown, produced or manufactured in, and consigned from a British Empire 
country. Manufactured articles are not entitled to preference unless 25 per cent 
of their value is the result of labour within a country entitled to preference. 

The value of an article, for the purpose of assessing ad valorem duty, is the 
wholesale cash price, less trade discount, for which goods of the like kind and 
quality are sold, or are capable of being sold, at the time and place of export- 
ation, without any abatement or deduction except the amount of duty payable 
thereon; or where such price is not ascertainable, the cost at which goods of the 
like kind and quality could be delivered at such place without any abatement 
or deduction other than the amount of duty payable thereon. 


Unfederated Malay States 


The Unfederated Malay States introduced Empire tariff preferences during 
the year 1932 as follows:—Johore, April 21; Kelantan, May 17; Kedah and 
Perlis, May 31; Trengganu, July 13. Following the example of the Federated- 
States, preferences were first granted to tobacco, cosmetics, perfumes, cement, 
cartridges, brandy, wines, ale, beer, cider, etc., and as a result of the Imperial 
Economic Conference at Ottawa, from October, 1932, new concessions were 
accorded to motor vehicles, rubber footwear, rubber tires and tubes, condensed 
milk, canned fruits, canned meats, canned fish, canned vegetables, electric 
batteries, wearing apparel, textiles, and some other articles. The rates of duty. 
and preferences are now practically the same in the Federated and Unfederated 
Malay States. 

All the Unfederated Malay States require a minimum British Empire 
content of at least 25 per cent, except Perlis, which increased its minimum require- 
ment to 50 per cent on May 1, 1933. i 

A Canadian Order in Council of June 28, 1933, extended the British Prefer- 
ential Tariff of Canada to the Unfederated Malay States. 


Straits Settlements 


Preferences established on May 30, 1932, by the Straits Settlements on 
certain beverages and tobaccos were increased on November 14, 1932 to 2.50 
Straits dollars per gallon on brandy; 1 Straits dollar per gallon on sparkling 
wines; 60 Straits cents per gallon on still wines; 10 Straits cents per gallon on 
ale, beer, stout, porter, cider and perry; 10 Straits cents per pound on cigarettes 
and manufactured tobacco in air-tight tins and containers The Straits dollar 
referred to above is equivalent in value to 2s. Ad. 


In order to be entitled to preference, these o 
iti » these goods must be produced or 
a aaa in : ge Empire country, and heasened there ft tae and at 
eas erscent 7 S res ithi itish 
aah p of their value must be the result of labour within the British 
Motor cars and traction engines f 1 igi i 
igines of non-Empire ori in, since October 14 
1932, are subject to a registration fee of 20 per cent a valorem ae on 


the c.i.f. value at the time of first registration. Those of British Empire origin 
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are exempt from this tax. In order to be regarded as being of British Empire 


origin motor cars and traction engines must have at least a 50 per cent Empire 
content. 


On July 14, 1898, the British Preferential tariff of Canada was extended to 
Straits Settlements. 


British Borneo 


te The three British customs areas in the Island of Borneo, viz., Brunei, 
British North Borneo, and Sarawak, have been accorded British preference by 
Canada since February 1, 1913. 


Brunei, in 1926, adopted for the United Kingdom and Canada a tariff 
preference of 23 per cent ad valorem on motor vehicles and on January 1, 1930, 
extended this preference to motor car tires, tubes and accessories, but on July 
1, 1932, these preferences were increased, and new preferences granted on other 


articles. Present preferences with specific rates expressed in the Straits dollar, 
Woatei2s. 4d.. are:— 


British 


Geka : General 
Preferential A 

Tariff Tariff 

NoOromVvenicles, tires; tubes and accessories). 5. oi... heehee dt be sack cee ad val. Free 20% 

osimetioaramd PETMMES.) 6 loses kewl es eee ee » Wi, pie ee ah ee ad val. 10% 20% 
Cement a ied 3 6 ae 2 ERS Re ec > ad, tebe ene per ton S$2-00 S$5 -00 
(CEP AG INES...) GS Re ge in 8 ene PL Sr ee ad Oy) ..... per 100 S$10-00 S$11-00 
IBTANG Ypaec 2/1 sia bala orn onl Oe Hit sea rene aan HG Br, bre BA St per gal. S$7 +20 S$9-50 
MAM WATICS TRG pa eee s eis c= tebe ee be + dks oh) pee rae. eae per gal. S$4-50 S$5-50 
Still wines, over 26% proof............. “a eye «Oe ee en ae per gal. S$3-00 S$4-00 
Stillgwines, under 26% proof... 2.2... 6.0.65. he hal-obp a hela ee ene per gal S$1-00 S$2-00 
Ale; beer, stout, porter, cider, perry........-...0....05- wn oko See per gal, S$0 +90 S$1-00 
IPATCECS 6 - ek ss Bence te, ike nade : pe a ay ae . per lb. S$0 +80 S$-090 
Sugar (since February 22, 1933)......... Bist : ... per 100 lbs. S$0 +624 S$0-75 


British North Borneo has been granting to the United Kingdom since 1927 
and to Canada since 1928, a preferential rate of three-fourths of the full rate 
on the following:—Vehicles, including motor vehicles; machinery and machines; 
metals, manufactured or unmanufactured; cutlery; glassware; earthenware, 
crockery and porcelain; cloth, clothing, haberdashery; perfumery; chemicals 
and dyes; timepieces; and vessels. The general tariff rate on all these com- 
modities (except glassware, 5 per cent) is 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Sarawak, on April 1, 1929, extended to Canada preferences already accorded 
(remission of the whole duty) to United Kingdom on motor vehicles and acces- 
sories, tires, engines, boilers and machinery. An Ordinance of December 2, 1932, 
increased these preferences and established new preferences on electrical and 
‘wireless apparatus, metals and cement. Condensed milk was accorded a tariff 
preference on January 3, 1933, and timber and furniture on February 1, 1933. 
Existing preferences are :— 


British 
errr. ae Sd a Geog 
ari 

Motor vehicles, tractors, trailers, tires, tubes, parts and accessories. . . : ad “al; 10% 30% 
Machinery, including boilers, auxiliaries and accessories... . +--+ +++ s++++05> oe bat 107% 30% 
Electrical and wireless apparatus....---------s: esse ert ep testes es ad val. ast 70 hye 
Cement and manufactures thereof... : : JSTL Sa ae oe A pee ae hea sie: 
Milk, including cream, condensed, desiccated or preserved.....-.-.++-++5 neue S$0:0 ee 
Timber, including manufactures thereof, and furniture.........-+++-+-+-> af ut eae sop 
Metals, manufactured and unmanufactured (not in free list)......--+++++--ad val. % Zo 
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Empire Content and Dutiable Value 


To be entitled to British preferential tariff rates,’ Brunei has _ prescribed 
that goods must be grown, produced or manufactured in the British Empire 
and must contain at least 25 per cent of Empire labour and/or material in their 
factory or works cost. In British North Borneo it is required that such goods 
show at least 50 per cent Conadian or United Kingdom content in order to qualify 
for preference. Sarawak issued regulations on May 1, 1933, stating that goods 
are not deemed to be of British Empire manufacture unless the final process of 
manufacture takes place within the British Empire and the goods contain at 
least fifty per cent of British labour and material in the factory or works cost. 


In Brunei ad valorem duties are levied on the f.o.b. value at the port of the 
exporting country; in British North Borneo, on the wholesale cash price in the 
principal markets of the exporting country, less trade discount and excluding 
the freight, insurance and charges only, but if this price is not ascertainable, 
the c.i.f. value is taken as the basis for the levying of duty; in Sarawak, on the 
value of the goods on arrival in the port of importation, including cost, freight 
and insurance, up to that point. 


Hong Kong 


The Colony of Hong Kong, since October 13, 1932, imposes a registration 
fee on foreign motor vehicles of 20 per cent on the c.i.f. valuation. As the fee- 
does not apply to motor vehicles of British Empire origin it affords a tariff 
preference. To qualify for this preferential treatment 50 per cent of the value 
of the motor vehicle must be the result of labour within the British Empire. 
The registration fee extends to motor cars, motor lorries, motor omnibuses, 
motor trucks, motor bicycles and motor tricycles. 


The Hong Kong duty of 6 Hong Kong dollars per gallon on brandy was 
reduced as from October 20, 1932, by one-half in the case of brandy produced in 
the British Empire and consigned from there to Hong Kong. 


Under a Hong Kong Ordinance of February 16, 1933, there is a preferential 
rebate of one-tenth of the duty for unmanufactured tobacco of Empire origin. 
There is a preferential rebate of one-fifth of the duty on cigars, cigarettes and 
other manufactured tobacco, of both Empire origin and manufacture or one- 
tenth if of Empire manufacture only. ‘ 


The preferential tariff regulations state that tobacco is deemed to be of 


Empire origin when proved to have been grown in and consigned from the 
British Empire. 


Cyprus 


ge. Cyprus customs law effective July 14, 1920, established a preferential 
tariff for Empire goods. Under that measure the General tariff, usually 20 
per cent ad valorem, is reduced by one-third on musical instruments and parts 
clocks and watches and parts, cinematograph films, beer, ale, porter, and other 
malt liquors, cotton and woollen goods, leather and leather goods matches 
earthenware and china, furniture, haberdashery and millinery sporting ammuni- 
tion, medicines, drugs, chemicals and dyes. On wines there are preferential 
rates of 60 per cent or 663 per cent of the full rates; on spirits spirituous com- 
pounds, liqueurs and cordials, a preferential rate of 95 per CeAE of the full rate 
The General preference for goods not specially dealt with iSaa reduction 

of one-sixth from the full rate which on most goods is 20 per cent ad valore 
but in consequence of the Imperial Economic Conference proposals margi iH 
preference since October 13, 1932, have been increased from one-sixth conn 
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third on those goods (General tariff quoted in brackets):—Common butter (3c. 
Ib.); table butter (6c. Ib.); cheese of Kachkaval, touloum and similar type 
(4c. Ib.); cheese of Gruyere, Dutch, Cheddar and some similar types (8c. lb.); 
tinned fish (15 per cent ad valorem): planks and boards ($9 per M). 


Motor cars, motorcycles, and their parts (before 1923, duty-free) are 
subject toa General rate of 30 per cent ad valorem, and a British Preferential 
rate of 10 per cent ad valorem; aircraft and accessories, 20 per cent ad valorem 


and S% ad valorem under the General and British Preferential tariffs 
respectively. 


Among the goods which are duty-free regardless of origin are:—Animals, 
livestock, eggs, fresh fish, printing paper (white or coloured), tools and imple- 
ments for handicrafts and agriculture, machinery (including agricultural) and 
parts, chemical manures and fertilizers, timber cut to size for fruit containers. 


The British Preferential tariff of Canada was extended to Cyprus in 1930. 


Empire Content and Dutiable Value 


On April 28, 1933, Cyprus adopted regulations governing application of 
preference, to become effective on August 1, 1933, and which conform with 
‘those in operation in the United Kingdom. 

The amount on which ad valorem duties are payable is the value at the 
place of shipment, or purchase of the goods, plus the cost of transport, including 
insurance, to the Cyprus port of final discharge. 


Gibraltar 


Some preferential rates were introduced in Gibraltar on July 31, 1926, 
for goods the growth, produce or manufacture of the British Empire. With 
minor additions made since, the complete tariff is now :— 


British 
a Preferential peak 
Tariff 
O onupest og ke on 2 ee ee eee oe PRE Fe, per gal. 7d. 10d. 
Se ee plus, if in bottles, per doz. quarts 1s. 1s. 
or, per doz. pints 6d. as 
Spiritsand strong waters. :......28e.0+---+- : a Der pe an re ee 
Ba Meine a0 Cordials: 24 - +. -+s. 28 reer es ‘ MB Saree 10s. 13s. 4d. 
eT TEGRGDITICG Sees. < nes ake be <a ons: ois ole epee oe eee val 8% 10% 
Mtoe onsen cas cenn cere cece ec etree reer te enna ee I ees 
SCE I aan : plus, per 100 ie me 
Other manufactured tobacco..........+----+->: 2 ups de eee < ie i : ee 
Unmanufactured tobacco........-++-++-- . +0 See Brees aan Pe: 
\Usveves| Thay [Xe ee Ces] eel LS eee a : Vek OS See an per gal 10d. 1s. 
NN AeGMOGHET Wise heads ovate + cn> cldcule ous tans here nye tee shah sre clmepieime : 


Isle of Man 


Ais : Aieyited 
tariff of the Isle of Man is the same as that in force in th 
United Kinedom Pare has accorded her British Preferential tariff to this 


area since October 3, 1931. 
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Channel Islands 


The Channel Islands (including Guernsey and Jersey) have tariffs separate 
from the tariff of the United Kingdom. They have adopted the duties contained 
in United Kingdom orders passed under the Import Duties Act, 1932 (with 
Empire preferences), but not the general 10 per cent ad valorem rate. The 
Channel Islands have been accorded the Canadian British Preferential tariff 
since October 3, 1931. 

Fiji f 

Tariff preferences for Empire goods have been in force in Fiji since January 
1, 1922. The present list of preferences is mainly that established in an Ordinance 
of January 1, 1929, which increased the prevailing rates on goods subject to ad 
valorem duty from 15 per cent Preferential and 27} per cent General, to 20 per 
cent Preferential and 35 per cent General. These duties are applicable to articles 


unspecified in the tariff—a very comprehensive item, including, for example, 


hardware, spark plugs, paints, wrapping paper, bags, cordage and rope, drapery, 
stationery, fancy goods, leather and leather goods, boots and shoes of leather, 
and non-spirituous drugs and medicines, which are important articles of import 
into Fiji. 

On October 13, 1932, increased preferences were established for rubber 
footwear, motor vehicles, tires and motor car accessories, and lumber, to comply 
with a provision in the 1932 Imperial Economic Conference Agreement, between 
Canada and the United Kingdom. 


Some leading imports into Fiji subject to rates other than those quoted, 
namely, 20 per cent Preferential, and 35 per cent General, are:— ‘ 


British (eS 1 

—— Preferential Tani 
Tariff a 
BO ed ad val 20% 40% 
Min wee ee ad val 15% 30% 
ad val Free 15% 
ad val Free 15% 
ad val.} 10% 25% 
: ad val. 15% 30% 
; /aper ewt. 8d. 1s. 
per 100 sup. ft. 23: As. 

per 100 sup. ft. 2s. 6d. As. 6d. 
62 OSD DSA ed RIED ER aa ea ad val. 20% 40% 
ee ee Bo mensebey nen” 136 
ne uid shoesiot rubbers... 460.068... Jest Peed eee ees Aiea! Hr met eek 
our Py ea SEE PE Ne ap on | = re 
Bisciitesn plawmor sweeter. ss.c.. 0.8. ce... cs lac RR er OE ip Dy, es 60s. 
See ALOGUIIAINE HIG Bias cr, en is es bs! heen a ake 508 ge 

ESTO Ai oe cee hee ce, ge a rc Sea ree owed ic, bee ON aD NS je ms 

Chesale. . SS * aeeleacamenas cele 20% 1044 
see hy ecg fresh.. 5 Teihay eee any eve onde s eh aa na 
eee Ne aa DgietSia etn Denne eke et a i ere tt), ws Bre rae mee ...ad val. 10% 35% 
ee Pe eG nt eaeoor be 3d. 6h 
plus ad val. 10% 25% 


Fiji import duties are suppl 
plemented by a port and cu i 
which has been 2 per cent ad valorem since October 14, 1030 sas ae 


The Fiji Islands, since 1913, hay iti i 
rice oneed cauheye been under the British Preferential sched- 
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Western Samoa 


The former German Samoan Islands, now the Territory of Western Samoa, 
were assigned in 1920 to Great Britain under mandate of the League of Nations, 


to be governed by New Zealand. A New Zealand Order in Council of April 20, 
1920, established a customs tariff for this area. 


Goods which are free of duty regardless of their origin include:—Fresh 
vegetables and fresh fruit; meat, fish, and poultry, if frozen and not in airtight 
containers; butter; honey; printed matter; copra and cocoa sacks; manures; 
insecticides and other articles for destruction of vermin and pests (as approved); 
shooks of undressed wood; machinery, implements, and materials for the estab- 
lishment or development of local industries, when approved by the Administrator 
and duly published. 

With the exception only of duty free goods, rough and dressed timber, 
kerosene, benzine, tobaccos, on which there is no preference, imports are taxed 
25 per cent ad valorem under the general tariff, and 173 per cent ad valorem 
under the British Preferential tariff. The Preferential rate is applicable to 
Canada and all other parts of the Empire. 

A port and customs service tax of 5 per cent ad valorem, effective since 
January 1, 1932, is chargeable on all goods whether otherwise subject to duty or 
not. 

Regulations respecting content required for preference purposes and valu- 
ation of goods for duty purposes are the same as in New Zealand. 


Cook Islands 


The tariff and customs laws of New Zealand are made applicable to the Cook 
Islands (annexed in 1901) by proclamations of the Governor General. Under 
Article IX of the Canadian-New Zealand Trade Agreement of 1932, British 
Preferential rates are accorded to Canadian products, while Canada grants to 
the Cook Islands the same rates as to New Zealand. 


Falkland Islands . 


The Falkland Islands recently established Preferential duties for wines, 
tobaccos, and matches of Empire origin, the complete tariff being now as 
follows :— 


British x 
eae Preferential i 5 
Tariff 
SREOGHBS. on no oct henge. Bile econ arg ees aA. - per proof gal.| £1 Os. Od. £1 Os. Od. 
ee discs ‘ ee oe ene ee ae per gal. 3s. a ee ed 
Sein eres ed peers essere ee M6 °e 7 Re See 3s. Od. s. Od. 
ee ey ee pet doz Ii" de, 6d 3g. 6d. 
Malt liquor, mum, spruce, cider and perry— se rane ait eh 
lisse SEO ae eS ee og Lehane I SII ect) RW fty 0 .c00 *, Re ody, 
In reputed quarts.........---2s2s0serses ances +: Dea a8 s. 0 
a MULE DELEGC DiMtSs. clans «vr ye vite Shae Ne LO ae ek 4 ce 6: ia. 
HCG ye eee est f 3, 1 s. 9d. 
Giaccites, cut and manufactured tobacco and snuff.......-. hee pet p ee he 4s. Od. 
saa Seok Ss eo cee alee ead Ma ae SR yer Mis 3s. Od, 
SMT! shoo po chatay Leh 4p Res ORES car Ae ets i: 


*If a gross of boxes contains more than 10,000 matches, rate is increased in proportion. 
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SUMMARY 


Tariff preferences are granted to Canada over non-Empire countries on 
nearly all goods imported into United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, 
Rhodesias, British West Indies, Bermuda, British Guiana, British Honduras, 
Sierra Leone, Gambia, British Somaliland, Seychelles, Fiji, Cyprus, Western 
Samoa, Cook Islands, and Isle of Man. Toa very large extent preference is also 
granted in the Irish Free State, Union of South Africa, Mauritius, Ceylon, 
British Malaya, Channel Islands, and British Borneo, while Gibraltar, Falkland 
Islands, and Hong Kong give concessions in duty on a few articles. 


EMPIRE PREFERENCE UNDER CANADIAN TARIFF 


As this survey is concerned with preferences on goods exported from Canada 
to other parts of the Empire, brief reference to preferential duties on goods im- 
ported into Canada from Empire sources will suffice. 


On June 29, 1897, Canada adopted a Reciprocal Tariff, one-eighth lower 
than her ordinary customs duties. The reduced rates were extended to Great 
Britain, Ireland, British India, and New South Wales. In the following year, 
the Reciprocal Tariff was converted into a purely British Preferential Tariff 
and the margin of preference increased to one-quarter. To the former list of 
British countries favoured by the new preference, were added British West 
Indies, Bermuda, British Guiana, Ceylon, and Straits Settlements. The British 
preference was advanced in 1900 to one-third. It was applied to the same 
countries as before with the addition of New Zealand, Southern Rhodesia and 
the territory now comprising the Union of South Africa. In a general tariff re- 
vision of 1907, and later amendments, British preferential margins were expanded 
and diversified. The British preference in 1913 was applied to 24 Crown Colo- 
nies; in 1923 to the Irish Free State; in 1928 to Newfoundland; in 1930 to nearly 
all remaining Crown Colonies; and in 1931 (by trade agreement) to Australia. 
Canada is, therefore, now granting her British preference to practically the 
whole Empire. 


Additional Canadian concessions to Empire goods, or guarantees of prefer- 
ence, exist under trade agreements concluded with the British West Indies 
(1925); Australia (1931); New Zealand (1932); United Kingdom (1932); 
Irish Free State (1932); Union of South Africa (1932): Southern Rhodes 
(1932); and Crown Colonies (1932) under the United kingdom Agreement. 
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Canadian Tariff Arrangements with Foreign Countries 


Arising out of old 
or favoured nation c 
through purely Canad 


extends most-favoured-nation ¢ 
cal basis to the following fore 


British treaties applical 
lauses sanctionec 


1 by Canadian Acts 
lan conve 


ign countries:— 


ole to Canada, later British treaties 


of Parliament, or 


ntions of commerce or trade agreements, Canada 
reatment or other tariff concessions on a recipro- 


Country 


Treaty or Convention 


Argentine Republic 


ERUSHHIme ee ee EL, 


Belgium and Luxembourg, Bel- 
gian colonies, possessions and 
mandated territory. 

Brazil 


Colombia 


EZEChOSIOVAKIa sco as ce... 
Denmark 


Esthonia 


Finland 


France and Colonies 


Germany 


Hungary 


Italy, colonies and possessions. 


i Lb ENO IE S.. Ges eee Cee 


Netherlands, Netherlands 
Indies, Surinam and Curacao. 
Norway 


Portugal, including Madeira, 
Porto Santo, and Azores. 


Roumania 


\Japanese Treaty Act of April 10, 1913, sanctioned (with 


Terms 


Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navi 
Britain of February 2, 1825, 

Exchange of Notes, followed by Order in C 
5, 1933, effective to December 31, 1933. 


gation with Great 


ouncil of July 


Convention of Commerce with Canada of July 3, 1924. 


Exchange of of December 4, 1931 


Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation with 
Great Britain of oruary 16, 1866. 
Convention of Commerce with Canada of March 15, 1928 


Treaties of Peace and Commerce with Great Britain of 
February 13, 1660-1 and July 11, 1670. 

Canadian Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928, ac- 
cepted Article 28 of United Kingdom—Esthonia 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation of January 18, 
1926. 

Finland Trade Agreement Act of June 12, 1925, accepted 
Article 23 of United Kingdom-Finland Treaty of Com- 
merce and Navigation of December 14, 1923. 

Trade Agreement with Canada, signed May 12, 1933, in 
force June 10, 1933, 


Exchange of Notes followed by Order in Council of March 
31, 1933, effective for a period of 9 months. 


Canadian Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928, ac- 
cepted Article 20 of United Kingdom-Hungary Treaty 
of Commerce and Navigation of July 23, 1926. 

Convention of Commerce with Canada of January 4, 1923 


provisos) United Kingdom-Japan Treaty of Com- 
merce and Navigation of April 3, 1911. 
Canadian Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928, ac- 
cepted Article 26 of Great Britain-Latvia Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation of June 22, 1923. 
Canadian Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928, ac- 
cepted Article 4 of Great Britain-Lithuanian agreement 
respecting commercial relations of May 6, 1922. 
Convention of Commerce with Canada of July 11, 1924. 


nvention of Commerce and Navigation between Great 
F eredc and (Sweden and) Norway of March 18, 1826. 
Canadian Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928, ac- 
cepted Article 21 of Great Britain-Portugal Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation of August 12, 1914. ; 
Exchange of Notes of September 30, 1930, under Article 
36, Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between 
United Kingdom and Roumania of August 6, 1930. 


Exchange of most-favoured 
nation treatment. 

Canadian Intermediate tar- 
iff exchanged for most- 
favoured-nation 
ment in Austria. 

Exchange of most-favoured 
nation treatment. 


treat- 


Canadian Intermediate tar- 
iff exchanged for most- 
favoured nation treat- 
ment in Brazil. 

Exchange of most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 

Exchange of most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 

Exchange of most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 

Exchange of most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 


As regards scheduled goods, 
percentage reductions 
from Canadian Inter- 
mediate tariff or actual 
Intermediate exchanged 
for French Minimum tar- 
iff or percentage reduc- 
tions from General tariff. 

Canadian Intermediate tar- 
iff exchanged for most- 
favoured-nation treat- 
ment in Germany. 

Exchange of most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 

Exchange of most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 

Exchange of most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 

Exchange of most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 
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Country Treaty of Convention Terms 


4 <i anadian Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928, ac-|Exchange of most-favoured- 

Se er ce cepted Article 30 of United Kingdom-Serb, C roat and nation treatment. 
Slovene Kingdom Treaty of Commerce and Navigation ‘ 
of May 12, 1927. : , 

SDA MMe entre eiskelcoee oro Spanish Treaty Act of June 11, 1928, sanctioned United| Exchange of most-favoured- 
Kingdom-Spain Treaty of Commerce and Navigation] ration treatment. : 

of October 31, 1922 (revised April 5, 1927), also United . 

Kingdom-Spain Agreement of June 27, 1924, regulating 

treatment of companies. 


Sweden.................-...-/Convention of Commerce and Navigation between Great|Exchange of most-favoured- 
Britain and Sweden (and Norway) of March 18, 1826.| nation treatment. 
OWIEZ ER armies chyna s Shake 6 ove Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Reciprocal Estab-|Exchange of most-favoured- 


lishment between Great Britain and Switzerland of} nation treatment. 
September 6, 1855. 
Venez ela ait feiss ele's 0 Treaty of Amity, Commerce, and Navigation between|Exchange of most-favoured- 
Great Britain and Colombia (of which Venezuela was| nation treatment. 

then part) of April 18, 1825. 


\ 


Several of these countries have maximum and minimum schedules in their 
tariffs, meaning that there are reduced duties for practically all goods imported 
from reciprocating or treaty countries. Some countries, on account of rates 
conceded in treaties, maintain reduced duties on specified items of their tariffs. 
Many countries throughout the world have a uniform tariff regardless of the 
origin of the goods. The value to Canada of most-favoured-nation treatment 
in any country depends on its customs system and on the extent to which tariff 
favours apply to countries competing with Canada in the market in question. 


CANADIAN CUSTOMS ADMINISTRATION 


_ Firms considering the establishment of branch plants in Canada and desir- 
ing information regarding Canadian customs laws, value for duty purposes, 
special or dumping duty, drawbacks, sales tax and excise duties are advised to 
communicate with the Department of National Revenue at Ottawa, Canada. 


CHAPTER IV 


FOREST, MINERAL, AND WATER POWER RESOURCES 
OF CANADA 


(1) Forests anp Forest Propucts INDUSTRY 
(2) MINERALS AND Mintnc INDUSTRY 

(3) FuEL Resources 

(4) WaTER Power RESOURCES 


(1) FOREST AND FOREST PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES OF CANADA 


Forests 


The forest industries of Canada are second in importance only to agriculture 
in value of production and exports and no other single group of industries have 
been of greater importance in stimulating commercial growth. The pulp and 
paper industry has become Canada’s largest manufacturing industry while the 
lumber industry proper, if we include lumber processing plants, such as planing 
mills, sash and door, box and furniture factories, ranks second among the great 
industries of the Dominion. 

In 1930 the industries included in the wood and paper group represented a 
capital investment of $1,456,857,252. Woods operations employed $246,000,000, 
the pulp and paper industry $703,937,104, paper-using industries $179,702,271, 
the lumber industry $181,116,933, and wood-using industries $146,100,944. 

The total area covered by forests in Canada, including forested agricultural 
lands, is estimated at $1,153,000 square miles, of which 791,670 square miles is 
accessible and capable of producing merchantable timber. The forests on the 
remaining 361,330 square miles are of value chiefly for their influence on water 
control, climatic conditions and game conservation, but also as a source of wood 
for local use. Of the productive area 378,945 square miles carries timber of 
merchantable size and 412,725 square miles, young growth of various ages. 

The climatic and soil conditions are particularly favourable to the growth 
of conifers and 61 per cent of the productive area is of the coniferous or softwood 
type, 27 per cent mixed softwoods and hardwoods, and only 12 per cent pre- 
dominantly hardwood. 

The Dominion may be divided into three main physiographical regions in 
which the forests have distinct characteristics, the Cordilleran, Great Plains, and 
Eastern regions. 

In the Cordilleran region, which includes the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific slope, the forest is almost entirely coniferous, the principal commercial 
species being Douglas fir, western red cedar, western hemlock, Sitka and Engle- 
mann spruce, various species of true firs (balsam), western white, ponderosa and 
lodgepole pines, western larch, and yellow cedar. Owing to rugged topography 
and great variations in both altitude and latitude and consequently in temper- 
ature and moisture conditions, the forest types vary from the semi-arid flora of 
the Interior plateaux in British Columbia to the luxuriant growth of the Coastal 
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The Great Plains region extends from the Rockies to Hudson: Bay and 
north to the Arctic ocean. The commercial forests of the Prairie Provinces 
are confined to what is known as the Northern Forest Belt, a timbered strip 
300 to 400 miles in width, which extends from Alaska to Labrador, covering 
the northern part of the Prairie Provinces, and extending northward as far as 
the limit of commercial tree growth. White spruce, black spruce, jack pine, 
balsam, tamarack, and poplar are the principal commercial trees. While enor- 
mous areas have been burned over, these forests still constitute an important 
timber resource. 


The forests of the Eastern region are the centre of the most intense forest 
exploitation, particularly in the pulpwood field. Spruce, white pine, yellow 
birch, jack pine, hemlock, red pine and balsam are the principal species devoted 
to lumber and structural timber; spruce and balsam are the principal pulpwood 
species. Jack pine is cut for railway ties and it is also used to some extent 
for lumber and pulp. Eastern cedar is also an important wood, especially for 
shingles. Eastern Canada is the source of practically all the hardwoods pro- 
duced—yellow birch, maple, elm, basswood, ash, and beech being the principal 
species. 


Ownership of Forests 


In Canada the general policy of both the federal Government and the 
provincial Governments has been to dispose of the timber by means of licences 
to cut, rather than to sell timberland outright. Under this system the State 
retains the ownership of the land and control of the cutting operations. Revenue 
is derived in the form of annual ground rental, royalty or stumpage dues on the 
timber as cut, and stumpage bonuses,* either in lump sums or in payments made 
as the timber is cut. Both ground rent and royalty dues may be adjusted at the 
discretion of the Governments so that the public may share in any increase in 


stumpage values, or, as has happened, reductions may be made in the rates if 
conditions demand them. 


The Maritime Provinces did not adopt this policy to the same extent as 
did the rest of Canada. In Prince Edward Island all the forest land has been 
alienated and is in small holdings, chiefly farmers’ woodlots. In Nova Scotia 76 
per cent of the forest land is privately owned; in New Brunswick nearly 50 
per cent; in Quebec, 7 per cent; Ontario 3-3 per cent; Manitoba, 11-3 per cent; 
Boer et 10-4 per cent; Alberta, 15-7 per cent, and British Columbia 
3 per cent. 


In Canada, as a whole, only 9-6 per cent of the forest land has been per- 
manently alienated ; on 13-2 per cent cutting rights are held under licence; and 
/7-2 per cent is not alienated in any form. Only 6-6 per cent has been per- 


manently dedicated to forest production in provincial forest reserves and parks 
in which utilization is permitted. 


_ Naturally, the more heavily timbered and accessible tracts have been 
alienated, so that on the basis of total timber content, it is estimated that about 
10 per cent of the timber of merchantable size is in private ownership, 40 per 
cent under licence or lease, and 50 per cent still unalienated. 


Etta ee ae : F : 
Bonus =bid in price at public auction either as a lump sum for the tract or 


duct unit. The unit for lumber is 1,000 ft. b.m.; for pulpwood, cords, ete. oR a per pro- 
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Stand of Timber 


The total stand of timber in Canada is estimated to be approximately 
267,733 million cubic feet, of which 165,843 million cubic feet is classed as 
accessible with the existing means of transportation. This consists of 290.230 
million feet, board measure, which is large enough to be used for the manufacture 
of lumber, and 920 million cords of smaller material suitable for pulpwood 
fuelwood, fencing, etc. Over 80 per cent of the accessible timber is softwood. 


ESTIMATE OF ACCESSIBLE STAND OF TIMBER IN CANADA BY SPECIES 


: Ga ae Pulpwood, Equivalent 
Species atu cordwood, in standing 
etc. timber 
Million 1,000 cords 1,000 cu. ft. 
feet b.m. 
SOFTWOOoDs— | 
eS te aes 35,695 5,100 8,413,905 
actennevVhites Pine... 0... en. Afacel 8,600 6,725 2,670,225 
WestemmVVaite Pine...............:.... 910 500 257,790 
Real IPMG@.. 2.5 hg AO ee 2,805 2,965 961,200 
Western Yellow Pine.............. 1,000 500 277,500 
Jack and Lodgepole Pine....... 18,535 99,195 15,664,980 
SYORUCES pa 4cl6 chal 6 0 Eten tee 86,090 398 , 025 65,422,635 
[Ballseyin. .6 5 0450 044 a 28,615 127,830 21222 195 
HiemlOCS... coe ae 6 ae oy wi lbs) 16,705 9,557,070 
CSG DR. oo 65 65.6 4 Oi Ee ee BaF ll0) 1 Se: 9,911,925 
Welllomy (C\WOHESSa Bg AC eee Oe eee 1,680 500 426,420 
[BEGIN sy yo nce 2 CE ea eee 1,650 1,845 S77 205 
Moral sotiwOOdS.+.). <ci).s.. = 257,405 675,145 135,363,660 
Harpwoops— 

IPODIEUE.. . 5 oa aid a XPRESS ee 8,815 97,985 11,239,060 
WARNE MII GI ey. eas ssw ace ve ee ele ee | 6,430 60,820 7,186,070 
SiotallimbOlerant:.c 4 6 <a. ents | 15,245 158,805 18,425,130 
Wellrose iSiirelii. | Gouge ieee eae ee cater 9,940 36,925 5,684,735 
Coo) eee ee 4,950 Ze OO 3,677,550 
Re@Gn, . o 25 2 Gea eee ree 825 8,345 973,450 
[Siasyewnraverdl. — .. ele newer Secon Cn NEE oc 450 DP RS 320,375 
Re A eeeeenen 200 2,460 277,500 
LEB Ro & en oo wa phd oR OREN Onn Joc Cn a 630 7,600 859,970 
(QOalk. o.oo dels oe ee eee 95 980 113,905 
KGCULOTITOOGMEIS ld ces oh ce nea wes 490 400 145,310 
FNiier Meee spent whe SEE ON se ; — a Wh 950 
Matallolerant cass 5 ue + essays 17,580 86,305 12,052 eee 
otal arawoOdse.....ee + Js ree 32,825 _ | 2455160 30,478,875 
(Gree OLAS A sea eee chia 1s oh 290, 230 920,305 165,842,535 
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ESTIMATE OF ACCESSIBLE STAND BY REGIONS 


Pulpwood Total 
Saw ive aut equivalent 
material BE in standing 
: timber 
Million ft. eae | 1,000 cords Million cu. ft. 
EASTERN PROVINCES— 
SOU URI ee tee. apse eo ape eee mie ee 90,315 560, 560 85,365 
iS ba aclia@inales.. Sk SNe rane een Rae ee 24,515 167,410 21 273 
OS ieee eens 114,830 727,970 106 , 638 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES— 
SOHAL» SEARS A OD MERE ees 12,480 62,615 10,059 
Blea hoes.) ai a ol gtl aE non aoa koe 7,810 76,820 9,008 
GIN CENIMMIR RY enor otsy uc Sains ca 20,290 139,435 19,067 
BRITISH COLUMBIA— 
SOMGMOORL Sa MMA ols. cre sed Soe Ue ornR vols os 154,610 52,000 39,943 
Te larwalwecrorelggs 485s Ao ee Pa a 500 930 198 
TRG SIT. We ar reset Oe A Le 155,110 52,930 40,141 
CANADA— : 
SOMO OR or ee ik i a 257,405 675,145 135,364 
TOI PUM Pics Seay io etches cok 32,825 245,160 30,479 
"ett lay lone ae Oe 290,230 920, 305 165,843 


*Nearly all poplar. 


Forest Utilization 


During the years 1926-30 the average annual cut for al 


| purposes amounted 


to the equivalent of approximately 2,973 million cubic feet of standing timber. 


The exports of forest products represented 1,277 million cul 
92 million cubic feet, indicating a home consumption of Ly 


feet of wood. 


Within the British Empire, Canada is tl 
and of certain hardwoods such as maple and 


Altogether, Canad 


to Empire and outside markets, are steadily increasing. 


The latest statistics list some 4,136 m 
which depend primarily on wood and 
Among these the lumber and the pulp 
Canada is the world’s largest producer of newsp 


pulp for the manufacture of rayon. 


and p 


vic feet, and imports 
88 million cubic feet. 

The United States market absorbs all of Canada’s pul 
approximately 85 per cent of her pulp and paper shipment 
to widely-distributed overseas markets. 
ing annually to the United States the equiy 


pwood exports and 
s, the remainder going 
a has been export- 
‘alent of over 1,000 million cubic 


ne chief source of coniferous timber 
birch. Her exports of lumber, both 


anufacturing industries in Canada 
wood-products for their raw materials. 
aper industries are outstanding. 
tint paper, and of spruce sulphite 
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Products of Woods Operations 
CHIEF PRODUCTS OF WOODS OPERATIONS IN CANADA, AVERAGE 
1926-1930 4 
? Equivalent 
Primary products Quantity produced in standing Total 
timber value 
1,000 cu. ft. $ 

Deeermepolts. 8) ees... 5,192,986 M ft. b.m. 1,137,264 79,548,295 
eS ee are 6,078,573 cords LES AIS 71,376,590 
Fuelwood nico ooo Rage O01 tenes 913,066 41,466,084 
Wisvileioummood:................ 49,318 « 6,066 442621 
ISIOWIn, UCSC Se ok 8,661,864 pieces 103 ,942 5,935,200 
IPOleSs oo las oe Ly LOQOTS 1a =k 14,419 5,224,421 
Fence OSS. ORG 5 PSO BARALGS eS 30,168 1,473,290 
Fence PAVIIS:. Sie oe Cates Ge ee DH o90L S034 uu 4 10,781 487 ,432 
Lg ine. he ee 3,303,000 lin. feet 1,083 294,169 
Round mining timber............ 7,604,180 cubic feet 12,873 I eg nek 
Miscellaneous products and exports 255,641 cords 29,910 2,707,420 
ONL, culo ee a — 2,970,765 210,182 ,665 


Forest Administration 


Dominion Government 


As a result of the transfer of the Dominion lands to the four western 
provinces in 1930, all of the provinces now administer their own Crown timber 
lands. The Dominion Government, through the Department of the Interior, 
still retains authority in the Northwest Territories, the Yukon, and the National 
Parks. 

The Dominion Forest Service continues to function in the fields of forest and 
forest products research, by maintaining various experiment stations to study 
silvicultural problems, and forest products laboratories at Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Vancouver, to study and solve the problems of the wood-using industries. 

The Forest Service, with provincial co-operation, is conducting a compre- 
hensive inventory of the forest resources of Canada. It also carries on special 
investigations relative to fire hazards affecting forests, and functions as a general 
clearing house for information regarding the forest resources of the Dominion, 
the production of and trade in forest products and all matters pertaining to 
forest economics. 

British Columbia 

The Forest Branch of the Department of Lands is the forest authority of 
the province. It was established by the British Columbia Forest Act of 1912, 
which placed under its jurisdiction the entire administration of the forests, 
including the disposal of timber, collection of revenue, regulation of cutting, 
forest protection, reforestation, and market extension. 

The British Columbia Taxation Act imposes a tax of 13 per cent on the 
assegsed valuation of privately-owned timberland carrying over 8,000 board 
feet per acre west of the Cascades, and 5,000 board feet east of that range. The 
holders of all alienated Crown lands and taxable private timberlands as well as 
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licensees contribute on an acreage basis to a forest protection, fund towards 
which the government provides an equal (or usually greater) amount. 


Crown Lanp.—Most of the alienated timber is held under special licences, 
which are limited to 640 acres each. They are renewable annually in perpetuity, 
subject to cutting regulations, royalties, and rentals. After cutting, the licence 
may lapse, or renewal may be refused at any time if the land is required for 
agriculture. An annual ground-rent or licence fee of $140 per square mile is 
charged west of the Coast-Cascade mountains and $100 per square mile east 
of that range. There is also a scale of royalties which are adjusted at intervals 
of five years, and in the case of logs it varies as to whether on the coast or in 
the interior and as to the species and quality. Other products, such as ties, 
poles, pulpwood, etc., carry individual rates. 

Pulp leases are granted for twenty-one year terms, renewable, the groun 
rent charge being one-half that for special licences. 

Since 1908, Crown timber has been disposed of only by timber sales, which 
are awarded after public competition to the one bidding the highest stumpage 
price. Each sale contract specifies the period within which operations are 
required to be completed. The ground-rent is the same as on special licences. 


PRIVATELY OWNED LANps.—Timber cut from land granted prior to April 7, 
1887, is free of royalty. Timberlands purchased subsequent to that date and 
prior to March 12, 1906, are subject to a royalty of 50 cents per thousand feet 
board measure, and the logs may be exported without charge. Lands granted 
after March,12, 1906, till March 1, 1914, are subject to a royalty of 50 cents per 
thousand feet board measure, and the logs are not exportable. Timber cut 
from lands granted since March 1, 1914, is subject to the same royalty as special 
licences and must be manufactured in the province. 


HomME MANUFACTURE.—To encourage home industry, the exportation of 
unmanufactured wood (logs, bolts, poles, piling, etc.) from all Crown lands 
(leases, licences, and timber sales), and private lands granted since March 12, 
1900, is prohibited, except by special permit. These export permit applications 
are passed on by an Advisory Committee who review the situation and report 
to the government. 


TIMBER MEASUREMENT.—AIl timber for which a royalty is payable is scaled 
oe eee by government scalers. A small fee which pays for this service is 
charged. 

Prairie Provinces 

Upon the transfer of resources in 1930, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta each organized a Forest Service, recruited mainly from the previous 
federal administration. 

_ The timber regulations are substantially the same as under the federal 
regime, embodying the principle of competitive disposal by licence or timber 
sales; a ground rent of $10 per square mile; a schedule of royalties for various 
products; and a fire protection charge of half the actual cost incurred. All 
existing Dominion timber licences remain in force, and all timber cut from 
Crown lands must be manufactured in Canada. 


Ontario 
e Forest administration is under the Department of Lands and Forests, the 
imber Administration Branch controlling the disposal of timber and the col- 
ection of revenue from the forests, while the Forestry Branch has charge of 
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reforestation, forest protection, forest surveys, and investigations. The Crown 


Timber Act with the regulations framed thereunder, governs all timber disposal 
procedure. 


Merchantable timber is disposed of by tender and the licence is granted to 
the person offering the highest stumpage bonus per product unit in excess of 
Crown dues or royalty. The royalty and bonus are payable as and when the 
timber is cut. A timber berth holder must also pay a ground rental and a fire 
protection tax. These rates and the royalty are subject to change by Order in 
Council. The timber is measured in the woods by licenced scalers. 


Pulpwood concessions, good for 21 years, are granted, subject to special 
conditions. No saw, pulp, or paper mill may be operated except under a licence 
complying with the Mills Licensing Act. 

The Timber Cutting Regulation Act clothes the Minister of Lands and 
Forests with full power to fix the size and kind of timber which may be cut from 
Crown lands and on patented lands where the timber is reserved to the Crown. 
All timber cut on Ontario Crown lands, except poplar, must be manufactured in 
Canada. 


Under the Assessment Act, a woodland owner may, on application, secure 
exemption from taxation on his woodlot up to 10 per cent, but not exceeding 
20 acres. 

Quebec 


In 1909, the Quebec Forest Service was created, within the Department of 
Lands and Forests, and given full charge of the administration of timber lands 
and matters relating to forestry, including classification of land, disposal of 
timber, regulation of logging operations, scaling of timber, collection of revenue, 
and reforestation. In 1925 all fire protection work was placed under a special 
Forest Protection Service. 

Licences to cut timber are disposed of by public competition to the bidder 
of the highest stumpage bonus in excess of an upset price and the regular royalty 
on timber cut. The successful tenderer must also pay an adjudication price per 
square mile, which is fixed for each licence. An annual ground rental is also 
charged. Licences are renewable from year to year, but the rate of royalty 
and of ground rent may be changed by the Government at any time. The export 
of unmanufactured wood from Crown lands is prohibited. The timber cut is 
measured by licensed scalers. Minimum diameter limits to which the timber 
may be cut are fixed, but modifications are allowed when working plans accept- 
able to the Forest Service show that such are necessary for the best silvicultural 
practice. Proposed cutting areas and logging operations are inspected by the 
forest engineers of the Service, and when deemed advisable, the amount to be 
cut is prescribed. It is the aim of the Department to limit the cut to 80 per cent 
of the increment. Licences are required to provide fire protection on their limits 
and this is done by the formation of forest protection associations. 


New Brunswick 


The Forests Service.is under the Department of Lands and Mines. ewer 
cutting privileges are granted under annually renewable term licences dis- 

osed of by public auction. They are subject to a minimum bonus varying 
i le for licences to cut saw material and up to 


f 20 to 100 dollars per square mi 
130 dollars per square mile for licences to cut pulpwood. The ae ype 
term is 50 years and the saw-mill licence 10 or 30 years. An annual rental 1s 


charged, and a stumpage royalty is payable as timber is cut. 
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All timber cut on Crown lands must be measured by licensed scalers. 


Every species of timber, save poplar, cut on Crown land, must be manu- 
factured in Canada, except that where shown in the public interest, export may 
be permitted under such terms as the Governor in Council deems just. 

All private forest holdings in tracts of 50 acres or over pay a wild land tax 
of two cents per acre. 


Nova Scotia 


The forests are administered by the Minister of Lands and Forests. 
Timber is disposed of in much the same manner as in the other provinces, and 
forest protection is well organized. 


For further information in regard to forest administration apply to the 
following :— 
British Columbia—Chief Forester, Department of Lands, Victoria, B.C. 


Alberta—Director of Forests, Department of Lands and Mines, Edmonton, 
Alberta. 


Saskatchewan—Director of Forests, Department of Natural Resources, Regina, 
Saskatchewan. 


Manitoba—Provincial Forester, Department of Mines and Natural Resources, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Ontario—Deputy Minister of Forestry, Department of Lands and Forests, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Quebec—Chief of the Forest Service, Department of Lands and Forests, Quebec, 
PiOs 

New Brunswick—Chief F orester, Department of Lands and Mines, F redericton, 
N.B, 


Nova Scotia—Minister of Lands and Forests, Halifax, N.S. 


(2) THE MINERALS AND MINING INDUSTRY OF CANADA 


Canada in the past decade has risen to a position of prominence in the 
world trade of several mineral products including gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
nickel, aluminium, and asbestos. The stability of that position is emphasized 
by the fact that during 1932, despite reduced demand and greatly depreciated 


prices, Sets percentage of the world’s output of many of these metals has 
increased. 


G anada now ranks as the world’s second greatest gold-producing country. 
Her production of this metal has risen 140 per cent in the past ten years and the 
possibilities for still greater increases are most promising. ; 


In the field of base metals, foreign countries absorb even under present 


copper, lead, and 
discoveries, to be 
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dependent upon the remarkable ore bodies of the Sudbury district of Ontario 
for at least nine-tenths of the nickel it requires. Foreign trade in the important 
non-metallics, asbestos and gypsum, has undoubtedly been stimulated by the 
close proximity of United States, one of the world’s largest consumers of these 
minerals. 


In respect to the great triad of modern commerce, coal, iron, and petroleum, 
Canada is not so fortunately placed. Reserves of coal are large but they are 
situated in the extreme western and eastern sections of the country, supplying 
the bulk of the requirements in those areas, but leaving Central Canada largely 
dependent on imported coal, mainly from the United States, although the 
tonnage from Great Britain, principally anthracite, has much increased recently. 
For all her supplies of iron ore Canada depends upon imports and will doubtless 
continue to do so until the beneficiation of the lower grade, domestic iron ore 
proves economical. Canada is also deficient in known reserves of petroleum 
although it is hoped that large reservoirs will be eventually tapped in Western 
Canada. 


Minerals by Natural Divisions 


Canada, with an estimated area of 3,684,723 square miles, embraces rathe- 
more than half of the main block of North America. Perhaps the simplest 
method of dealing with the minerals and mining activities in this vast territory 
is to consider them under the general outlines of five of its great natural regions 
or divisions, namely :— 


1. The Precambrian Shield. 

2. The Pacific Coast Region. 
3. The Western Plains. 

4. The St. Lawrence Lowlands. 
5. The Appalachian Region. 


1. The Precambrian Shield 


The most outstanding of these divisions from the standpoint of minerals, is 
the Precambrian or Canadian Shield. It covers over half the land area of Canada 
including 95 per cent of Quebec, three-fourths of Ontario, two-thirds of Manitoba, 
one-third of Saskatchewan, the northeast corner of Alberta, and the eastern 
three-quarters of the Northwest Territories. i 

The economic minerals mined within this area, comprising about 40 per 
cent of the total value of the Dominion output, cover a wide field. In the range 
of metallics, are arsenic, cobalt, copper, gold, lead, molybdenum, nickel, silver, 
and zinc. Over 90 per cent of the world’s nickel and about half the cobalt are 
mined there. In association with nickel-copper ores are found valuable amounts 
of the metals of the platinum group while other by-product metals of the ees 
cambrian include selenium and bismuth. Recent discoveries in the far nort 
have added radium to the list. Iron ores are known to occur in several of its 
districts and were formerly produced in quantity in the Lake Superior region. 


.. The deposits of non-metallic ores are by no means unimportant, including 
apatite, barytes, corundum, feldspar, fluorite, graphite, magnesite, gion 
quartz, talc building and ornamental stone, ceramic and other clays, and other 

: ) ’ . 


structural materials. 
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The most important mining region in the Precambrian is that of Northern 
Ontario, embracing the famous Porcupine and Kirkland Lake gold camps and the 
fabulously rich nickel-copper ores of Sudbury. Concentrated in this relatively 
small area of a few thousand square miles occur metallic ore bodies which account 
for over three-quarters of the total mineral output of the Canadian Shield, and 
about one-third of the total Canadian mineral output. Here are situated the 
famed Hollinger and Lake Shore gold mines, the Frood nickel-copper mine with 
its enormous ore reserves, the renowned Cobalt silver area, now almost exhausted, 
the newer silver fields of Gowganda and South Lorrain, also at low ebb of pro- 
duction owing to the low price of silver, and at least two new gold areas of 


prom ise. 


Second in importance among Precambrian mining districts is the Rouyn 
area of Northwestern Quebec where a substantial production of copper and gold 
is obtained from copper-gold and gold ores. Closely following the Rouyn area 
‘in importance is the Flin Flon mining district of Northwestern Manitoba where 
copper-zine ores carrying gold and silver are being mined and treated on a large 


scale. 


Owing to the low price of base metals present mining activity is mainly 
confined to gold, although the recent discovery and development of radium- 
silver and silver ores in the Great Bear Lake district of the Northwest Territories ~ 
is worthy of note. Renewed activity in the search for gold in all parts of the 
Shield has already resulted in many new discoveries and the reopening of several 
old gold properties in such districts as Central Manitoba, Island and God’s 
Lake, and Herb-Beaver-Elbow lakes in Manitoba: Red Lake, Thunder Bay, 
Michipicoten, Swayze-Halcrow, Matachewan, Kirkland Lake, and Porcupine in 
Ontario; and the gold belt of Northwestern Quebec extending for well over 100 
miles from the Ontario boundary, embracing among others the Rouyn, Siscoe- 
Cadillac, Duparquet and Pascalis-Louvicourt areas. 


_ Although the advent of the aeroplane has greatly facilitated exploration 
large stretches of favourable Precambrian prospecting ground’ yet await the 
rospector. 


2. The Pacific Coast Region 


_ The Pacific Coast or Cordilleran region is pre-eminently noted for its metal 
mines. Within its confines, which include all of British Columbia and the 
Yukon, a part of western Alberta and a small section of the N orthwest Territories, 
about 22 per cent of the value of the metallic output of Canada was produced 
in 1931, including 99 per cent of the lead, 85 per cent of the zinc, 57 per cent of 
the silver, 23 per cent of the copper, and 8 per cent of the gold. 


__ Lead-zinc-silver ores are widespread, notably in southern British Columbia. 
There is found the Sullivan mine, the largest lead-zinc mine in the British 


Empire and one of the world’s greatest. High-grade silver-lead ores are mined 
in the Mayo district of the Yukon. 


ae he most important deposits of copper occur near Anyox in the Portland 
ee district, at Britannia Beach a few miles north of Vancouver, and at 
opper Mountain, near Princeton, the last named property now closed. 


2 Gs gold production of this region is obtained from placer and lode sources 
ee pean metal ores. Lode gold from the Bridge river district, from the 
gold-sulver ores of the Portland Canal district, and from a number of small 
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properties scattered throughout the area provide the greater part of the output. 
Alluvial gold, comprising about 8 per cent of the total, comes largely from the 
Klondike district of the Yukon followed by the Atlin and Cariboo districts. 
Considerable gold is also extracted in the treatment of copper, lead and zinc 
ores. Bismuth and cadmium are recovered during by-product operations at 


Trail. 


Coal is the most important non-metallic mined, about one-sixth the value 
of the coal produced in Canada originating in Pacific coast areas, the mines on 
the east coast of Vancouver Island furnishing nearly half this output. The 
remainder is mined mainly in the Crowsnest and other coalfields along the 
southern Rockies and in the Nicola-Princeton area. Other important non- 
metallics include diatomite, fluorspar, gypsum, pyrite, and a wide range of 
structural materials. 


3. The Western Plains 


The Western or Interior Plains include the major portions of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, the southwestern corner of Manitoba, and most of the western 
quarter of the Northwest Territories. 


Coal, varying in grade from lignite to semi-anthracite, is the leading item 
of mineral output. Other minerals include gypsum, natural gas, petroleum, 
salt, sodium sulphate, and structural materials such as clay, stone, sand and 
gravel. 


The coal fields of this region constitute one of Canada’s greatest potential 
mineral resources. In ‘‘The Coal Resources of the World,” published in 1913, 
Canada was credited with coal reserves equivalent to 17 per cent of the entire 
world reserves. Of the Canadian total, nearly nine-tenths lies in the western 
plains, with Alberta possessing the major share. Saskatchewan's reserves 
comprise the lignites found in the southern part of the province from which an 
increasing consumption is noted, both in the raw state and as manufactured 


_ briquettes. 


Crude petroleum was first discovered in the Turner Valley field of Alberta 
in 1914, but it was not until 1924 that the value of the field was realized. Num- 
erous wells have since been drilled, resulting in an increase in production from 
180,000 barrels in 1925 to approximately 500,000 barrels in 1928 and culminating 
in an output of about 1,400,000 barrels in 1931. Since then the output has been 
somewhat curtailed due to gas conservation measures. A feature which stamps 
the Turner Valley as one of the most remarkable areas of its kind in the world 
is the fact that over 80 per cent of the yield is high-grade naphtha. 


was first found in Alberta in 1885, and the production increased 
to _ ean M. cu. ft. in 1929, falling off to 17,800,000 M. cu. ft. in 1931. 
There are at least fourteen gas fields scattered throughout Alberta from the 
Rogers-Imperial in the extreme south to the Peace River field in the north. 
Several of these are supplying large quantities of gas for domestic and industrial 
purposes, while others not so fortunately situated still await markets. 


tity at two locations in Manitoba and quartz 
facture on an island in Lake Winnipeg. Salt is 
hewan and Manitoba and a substantial output 
Saskatchewan. A considerable tonnage of 
d in Manitoba. 


Gypsum is mined in quan 
sand is obtained for glass manu 
being recovered in both Saskatchew 
of sodium sulphate comes from 5 
building stone, mainly limestone, 1s quarrie 
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Refractory clays are found in Saskatchewan in greater variety and greater 
abundance than in any other province. ; 


4. The St: Lawrence Lowlands 


In this fertile plain, which includes, in its area of over 35,000 square miles, 
the greater part of the agricultural and manufacturing sections of southern 
Ontario and Quebec, no metallic minerals of importance are found. The leading 
non-metals are gypsum, natural gas, petroleum, and salt, all found in south- 
western Ontario, together with an abundance of structural materials, including 
clays suitable for the manufacture of brick, tile, etc., occurring at intervals 
throughout the entire region. 


Over 90 per cent of Canada’s salt output is recovered from salt beds adjacent 
to the shores of Lake Huron and Lake St. Clair, and gypsum is quarried from 
deposits along the Grand river and in the vicinity of Willow Grove near Hagers- 
ville. An oil-field, situated in the southwestern extre nity of the peninsula 
between Lakes Huron and Erie, supplied all the Canadian output of crude 
petroleum until 1909 and still is an important factor in augmenting Canada’s 
scanty supply of this commodity. Natural gas is found in the counties bordeér- 
ing the north shore of Lake Erie. This field with a record of nearly 35 years’ 
production still has over a thousand active gas wells. 


5. Appalachian Region 


The Appalachian or Maritime area includes in its scope the provinces of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and the Eastern Town: 
ships and Gaspe peninsula of Quebec. 


_ Coal is by far the most important mineral product, providing over half the. 
bituminous coal mined in the Dominion. The most important deposits are found 
in the submarine coal field of the Sydney area of Cape Breton, the Pictou and 
Cumberland fields on the mainland 6f Nova Scotia, and the Minto field of New 
Brunswick. 


Commercial deposits of long fibre asbestos, the “fire-proof wool’? of com: 
merce, are found in but a few countries and it js from the Eastern Townships of 
Quebec that much of the world’s supply of high-grade chrysotile spinning fibre 
has been obtained. Since 1877, when the deposits now being worked ee dis- 
covered, over 44 million tons of long and short fibre and aebeatos waste valued 
at more than $160,000,000, have been marketed. : ; : 


. Another important non-metal mined in the Maritime areas is gypsum 
xtensive beds of this dazzling white mineral are prevalent in a belt of rocks 
Siege pee New Brunswick across northern Nova Scotia to 
ape Breton. € principal producing districts are f i . 
p § districts are found in Hants, Inverness, 


and Victoria Counties in Nova Scotiz in ¢ < 
Z é a, and in the Hills 
Brunswick. 4 € Hillsborough area of New 


Other non-metallics occurring in this reo} i cay 
rock salt property in Canada baspd at Malte, Nove oe ee 
petroleum and natural gas field at Stony Creek near Moncton N ‘ Bit A 
and deposits of such minerals as sandstone (for grindstones and ina > 
diatomite, manganese, barytes, quartz, graphite, oil sh l a pstongsy 
stone and other structural. materials. ‘ shales, Clays, building 
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As relatively large areas of the Maritime region have been subjected to 
disruptive igneous activity accompanied by intrusions, it might be expected that 
economic deposits of metallic ores would be widespread. Although this expecta- 
tion has not yet been realized, the district has already produced about $19,000,000 
worth of gold, considerable iron ore and copper pyrites, and intermittent ship- 
ments of antimony, chromite, copper, manganese and tungsten ores. Sizable 
lead-zine deposits exist in Gaspe and a developed lead-sinc-copper property at 
Sterling, Cape Breton, awaits better metal prices before reopening. Other 
interesting occurrences include copper and antimony in New Brunswick, and 
copper and lead in Nova Scotia. 


Mineral Production 


The growth in the output of minerals in Canada during the past half century 
has been phenomenal—from a production of less than $4,000,000 in 1878 to 
$64,421,000 in 1900, to $137,109,000 in 1915 and to $274,989,000 in 1928. 
During the period 1921-29 the figures are still more impressive, showing an 
increase from $171,923,000 to $310,850,000 in 1929, an advance of 81 per cent 
in 8 years. Since the peak year 1929, the value of production has fallen rapidly, 
to $228,029,000 in 1931 and to $182,701,000 in 1932. Perhaps a truer perspective 
of the inherent stability of Canada’s mining industry during these years of 
depression may be obtained from the following comiparison of the quantities of 
the various important minerals produced, which shows a sizable increase in 
gold and exceedingly moderate declines, considering the adverse conditions, for 
the other minerals excepting coal, nickel, asbestos, and gypsum. 


QUANTITIES OF IMPORTANT MINERALS PRODUCED 1929-1932 
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Mineral Industries 


The mineral industries rank third in point of value 
public interest among Canada’s developed resources. 
briefly summarizes the more important statistical items. 


and first in point of 
The following table 


MINERAL PRODUCING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1931 


Number Slike Number | Salaries Income 
ct of : ete of em- and from 
firms es ployees wages sales 
INDUSTRIES $ $ $ 
Metal Mining— 
a eee a 109 5,908 , 001 337 682 ,935 1,226,541 
PNATICLOUS QUATEZ.,. 2 cctaic bes) ecw 68 109,933, 164 9, 636 16,467,165} 49,144,368 
@opper-cold-silver.. 2.06.08... 00: Sos k2 70920 3,351) 4,958, Si Vi OS Ie OS 
Sy INASEACO BENE 3 Ml epee RoaeS Gin seer 22 ON 525520 786} 1,149,689 19252593) 
PVer-lea@eZiniGneth. eh acs occe 39) 31,152,078 1,299] 2,149,921; (6,351,975 
bole “COP Mem eeen ap ieee Witici nc e's Beds 205 Op 2),1331 3, 1501240 7,539, 836 
Rincce lane OUSiGe .i tent hecieie ee ole aie 7| 444,179 32 25,694 13,434 
pimelting and refining: 30... 5... 11 175,669,195 7, 860/13, 245,327) 50,229 ,454* 
SNGHV IAG Bboy ues SIORUne te 312} 390,908,034) 25,434/41,829, 288) 132,382,304 
Non-metal Mining, including fuels— 
CoO TOT en Bet 5 tn ena inate A12} 135,712,866} 27,860/28,802,428) 37,762,927 
BNET UTA vO See. nein teeta yc’, Neste 145) 71,085,678 1,692} 2,072,022 SW 2 
HERG T OL GUS! aceniee, crete sey tees 160} 57,620,950} 1,209) 1,634,517) 4,733,287 
EM ASLV Comin eMetrics ecktua 8 569,772 31 25 83K 73,452 
ENS DESTOSM D tit pe, Metta! ike t't 7| 40,164,005 1,675) 1,836,115 4,812,886 
HeldspanandsaUarizaete iene 33 1,342,668 166 135,809 490,119 
eee, nia retain x G's 17 7,941,082 676 656,590 2 AA Sey 
Bem OIC ee ain erie ee cl Sins 3 4 181,535 30 29,194 49,205 
LNCS Tag SEs ALN dhe aaa me 11 276,356 28 22,556 54,066 
‘SHUN EA eet) oa 5h, SA hae SMe ie Aalst 7 4,196,927 363 446 ,984 1,904,149 
Malic and soapstone..:%.), 2.05 0.0 4" 5 618,590 70 71,787 157 ,083 
Bitscellineaw sree te eet aie mae 34 5,457 ,930 275 297 , 394 1,247,697 
AOU piety ohh lene a, mtaeet meaner Ae? 843} 325,168,359) 34,075/36,031,233| 61,629,210 
Clay Products and Other Structural 
Materials— 
PCIE rr ls. is cin elec hhc 
Clay sewer pipe... 20.0.2... 5 171). 33,159,664) 3.131), 3.428.449) See 
Fire clay products and other clays} : i: 
Stoneware and pottery........... 4 659, 500 128 113,108 255,978 
| CETUS A et en Oa os 57,378,436 1,820) 2,432,950) 15,826,243 
«BIN ir eae a a ar _S4 7,289,990 799 785, 868 2,764,415 
Sand ane ie ranyele ah oem pices mo da 704 8,635,241 3,224] 2,878,011 6,651,165 
Stone. . BFS a, cag brah eas Og eae 300) 18,860,796) 4,198] 4,470,699] 11,075,184 
seo, ae oe Poe ei 1,242 125 ,983 ,627 13 ,300)14,108,778] 44,158,295 
GRAND HMUO DAT Ay tt ak oe ca 2,397) 842,060,020) 72,809/01 ,969 , 299] 238,169,809 
- PROVINCES 
POV SCOUAS OP. tacit ice Bhat cine 69} 63,853,580} 14,8711/15,302 
Nau Brunswick PRES patter. Uecker 52 5,543,570 1,197 ois ae peri 
© ODS eeean i MSC riveat ae 452} 146,067,130], 11,141|12}666,586| 44/064,907 
Ontario , y , ’ ’ 
Roce ne eres 1,014} 305,883,585] 20,277 30,470,475} 98,509,361 
Sc ee ee ee ee Si 39, 113921 2,059} 3,096 /332| 15,122 432 
ane vase 76 7,136,859 1,092 896,131 1,876,284 
be the 4 sus ste Oey be flee Stas oO 401} 141,629,189] 10,579 
British Columbia......... 276 127009 7 9) 9 Tbs SST 22 23,021,495 
Mariccit.. cave sRdMe Coe eas ey oe! Nae 11,297/16,345,887} 31,925,780 
CR ara ; 822, 464 296 784,862 2.253, 422 
ADS AD AEN, Ledeen oe) eal gaan 2,397} 842,060,020 72,809/91, 969, 299] 238, 169, 809 


*Value added by smelting, 
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Non-ferrous Smelting and Refining 


In the past twenty years a marked expansion has taken place in facilities 
for the treating and refining of metals in Canada. A feature of this expansion 
has been the steadily increasing percentage of metals brought to the finished 
state in the country. Practically the entire Canadian output of such metals as 
lead, zinc, gold, silver, cobalt, selenium, bismuth, and cadmium, as well as the 
major part of the nickel and copper, is now metallurgically treated and refined 
here. i 

The magnitude of the non-ferrous metallurgical industry in Canada is 
indicated by the statistics of the 11 plants engaged in such operations showing 
$176,000,000 invested capital, 8,000 employees receiving over $13,000,000 in 
salaries and wages, over $6,000,000 worth of fuel and electricity used, and 
smelter products valued at $98,000,000 produced from $48,000,000 worth of ores 
and concentrates. 


In the province of Quebec, Noranda Mines, Ltd., operates a smelter in the 
Rouyn district, treating the copper-gold ores of the Horne mine and custom 
shipments. The current rate of production is about 30,000 tons of blister copper 
annually, which is shipped in the form of anodes to the plant of Canadian 
Copper Refiners, Ltd., a subsidiary of Noranda, situated in Montreal East. 
This plant, which has a capacity of about 75,000 tons of electrolytic copper 
annually, also treats blister copper from Flin Flon in Manitoba. Gold and 
silver are recovered from the slimes. 

At Arvida, The Aluminum Company of Canada operates a huge metallurgi- 
cal plant where imported aluminium oxide is utilized for the production of 
metallic aluminium by a thermo-electric process. This company also operates 
an electrolytic reduction works and fabricating plant at Shawinigan Falls. 

In Ontario the International Nickel Company treats nickel-copper ores 
at two smelters, one located at Coniston and the other at Copper Cliff. Most 
of the resultant nickel-copper matte goes to the new Orford plant at Copper 
Cliff where the nickel and copper are separated, the remainder of the matte 
being shipped to Huntingdon, West Virginia, for the production of ‘‘Monel”’ 
metal. The copper is sent to the converters and the crude nickel sulphide is 
shipped to the company’s refinery at Port Colborne, where refined and electro- 
lytic nickel, nickel oxide, and residues of the platinum-metals group are pro- 
duced. The Mond refinery at Clydach, Wales, producing refined nickel and 
copper sulphate, is supplied with washed nickel sulphide from Port Colborne. 
Residues from the nickel refineries containing metals of the platinum group 
are shipped to the refinery at Acton, England, for final treatment. 

Blister copper from the converters is cast into anodes and sent to the plant 
of the Ontario Refining Company at Copper Cliff where it is refined and cast 
into wire bars, billets, ingots, cakes, or slabs. Blister copper from Sherritt 
Gordon (smelted at Flin Flon) and from Granby Consolidated at Anyox, B.C., 
has also been refined here. Gold, silver, metals of the platinum group, and 
selenium are the principal metals recovered from. the slimes. This electrolytic 
coppery refinery, which is the largest in the British Empire, has a capacity of 
120,000 tons per year. 

_The Falconbridge Nickel Company operates a smelter, in the gh stig 
district, shipping the nickel-copper matte to its refinery at Kristiansand, Nor- 
way, for final treatment. , ie paeaie, akeene ane 
-S1 ores from the silver camps of northern Ontario, ar 
DE cigtoms smelter of the Deloro Smelting and Refining Company 


{ 
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at Deloro. Products obtained here include silver and cobalt metals, cobalt and 
nickel oxides and salts, white arsenic, and a silver-lead-bismuth bullion. 

A refinery to recover radium from pitchblende ores of the Great Bear 
Lake area, Northwest Territories, has recently been completed and placed in 
operation at Port Hope, Ontario. 

In northern Manitoba, at Flin Flon, the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Company operates a copper smelter and an electrolytic zinc refinery to treat 
the copper-zine ores of the Flin Flon mine and any custom ores which may be 
available. Current annual production is at the rate of over 20,000 tons of 
blister copper and 20,000 tons of refined zinc. 

in British Columbia the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
operates, at Trail, smelter and refineries for the treatment of ores from its own 
mines and those of many customs shippers. The chief metallic products are 
refined bismuth, cadmium, copper, gold, lead, silver and zinc. The addition 
of a new slag fuming plant is effecting important economies in plant operation 
and is recovering 23 per cent of the zinc and 4 per cent of the lead in the ore © 
which was formerly lost. Sulphuric acid made from flue gases is used in the 
production of fertilizer at a new plant recently completed on Warfield flats 
near Trail. The smelter of Granby Consolidated at Anyox, produces blister 
copper from the ores of the district. 


The Iron and Steel Industry 


The smelting of iron ores in Canada is carried on by four companies:— ~ 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Ltd., at Sydney, Nova Scotia (4 blast 
furnaces, 1,450 long tons daily capacity); Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ontario (2 blast furnaces, 900 tons); Canadian Furnace Co., Ltd., at Port 
Colborne, Ontario (1 blast furnace, 350 tons); and Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario (4 blast furnaces, 1,800 tons). The production 
of pig iron by these concerns in 1931 amounted to 420,000 long tons. Blast 
furnace charges included 745,000 long tons of iron ore, 225,000 short tons of 
limestone, and 450,000 short tons of coke. The bulk of the iron ore was im- 
ported from the Lake Superior region of United States and from the Wabana 
mines of Newfoundland, Canadian ores not being of sufficiently high grade to 
compete in price with the imported varieties. Only 70,000 tons of the limestone 
used and 115,000 tons of coke were of domestic origin. 


The total consumption of pig iron in Canada amounted to 425,000 long 
tons in 1929. Steel production amounted to 635,000 tons of ingots and 35,000 
tons of steel castings. Ferro-alloy production, including high grade ferro- 


manganese, several grades of ferro-silicon, and speigeleisen totalled 45,000 
long tons. 


Canada as a Factor in World Metal Markets 


Through the discovery and development of a wide range of metallic ores 
Canada has in the past 10 years attained a substantial measure of world promin- 
ence in the production of many of the chief metals of commerce. Canada ranks 
first in the world production of nickel, second in gold, and fourth in lead, silver 
copper, and zinc, according to 1931 figures of the American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics. 

Furthermore, due to her relativel 
must depend on forei 
of the important ind 


y small domestic consumption, Canada 
gn markets for the disposal of the larger part of her output 
ustrial metals and the tonnage involved in that “larger part” 
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is very much greater than a decade ago. Take the case of the base metals 
copper, lead, and zinc. Ten years or so ago the total production of these three 
metals was hardly 100,000 tons per year. In 1931 it was about 400,000 tons 
of which probably less than 100,000 tons were consumed in Canada, leaving at 
least 300,000 tons for export. Two other important industrial metals, nickel 
and aluminium, with respective outputs of 38,000 and 32,000 tons in 1931 and 
relatively small domestic consumption, are also dependent almost entirely on 
foreign markets. 


The potential output of these and other metals is capable of material 
expansion when world markets offer a ready outlet. In fact it might be fairly 
said that very few countries are more vitally interested in world metal markets 
than Canada. 


Copper 


Canada’s yearly output of copper, which increased over 670 per cent in 
the period 1900-1930, has fallen off only 31,000 tons in 1932 from the all time 
high of 151,000 tons reached in 1930, a very creditable showing in the face of 
an extremely bad price and market situation. 


Canada now exports about three-quarters of her output of copper. Prior 
to the imposition of a 4 per cent pound tariff in June, 1932, the bulk of these 
exports was sold in United States, but as the new tariff has effectively closed 
this market Canada has had to develop new ones. The most promising market, 
in view of the recent British Empire trade agreements appears to be Great 
Britain and considerable progress in that market has already been made. How- 
ever, as other Empire countries such as Rhodesia and Australia also participate 
there, a sizable surplus of Canadian copper remains to be marketed in foreign 
countries. In this connection it is gratifying to note that Canada’s copper 
trade with France, Netherlands, Germany, Belgium, and Norway has latterly 
been increasing. 


Canadian ore reserves of copper are large and a considerable proportion of 
it can be produced at low cost. Jas. Y. Murdock, President of Noranda, recently 
stated that Canada could produce annually 194,000 short tons of copper at 
a cost of 5 cents or less, which is about } of the world output producible at 
that figure. Potential refinery capacity is considerably in excess of present 
production. 

Lead and Zinc 


Over 85 per cent of Canada’s lead and zinc output has for many years been 
mined in British Columbia, and the very large increases in the yield of these 
metals registered since 1920 may be mainly credited to the successful develop- 
ment of a process for economically treating the complex lead-zinc-silver ores 
of southern British Columbia. 

The present output of lead is about 125,000 tons and that of zinc 85,000 
tons, which, while considerably below the 1928-30 average of 166,000 tons of 
lead and 216,000 tons of zinc, yet reflects a remarkable ability to maintain large 
scale production under very low prices and curtailed markets. The combined 
domestic consumption of the two metals under present conditions probably does 
not exceed 40,000 tons, leaving 170,000 tons, or about 80 per cent, available for 
export, this practically all in the form of electrolytically refined metal. The 
principal export markets for Canadian lead and zinc are United Kingdom and 
Japan, such countries as France, Belgium, China, British India, and the Nether- 


lands purchasing in smaller quantities. 
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Adequate reserves of lead and zinc are available to permit a greatly ‘en- 
hanced production when markets become available. 


Nickel 


The Canadian production of nickel has been more affected by the depression 
than any of the other important industrial metals, the 1932 output being little 
more than one-quarter of the peak 1929 output of 55,000 tons. -Unflagging 
research activity resulting in the discovery of important new uses each year, 
principally in the field of alloys, will undoubtedly prove an important factor im 
quickly restoring nickel output to normal levels when times improve. 


The developed ore reserves of the Sudbury district in Ontario are capable 
of supplying world requirements of nickel for many years. As the domestic 
consumption is small the limits of the output are defined by the extent of foreign 
demand. Rate! Bea 


Aluminium 


. . Although no commercial ores of aluminium are found in Canada the industry 


has already assumed important proportions, due almost entirely. to, the avail-- 


ability of a cheap and plentiful supply of hydro-electric power. The production 
of ingot aluminium from imported ores has risen from about 9,000 tons in 1921 
to 46,000 tons in 1929, the 1931 output being 32,000 tons.. Canada ranks next 
to, the United States and Germany in world output.. The magnitude of the 
works at, Aryida and the great chain of hydro-electric installations along, the. 
Saguenay river point to still greater participation of Canadian aluminium in’ 
export markets. 


Gold ¢ eet 
Of recent years Canada has been an increasingly important contributor to 


world stocks of gold. The 1932 (preliminary) production exceeded $63,000,000,. 
constituting a new high record, With the producing fields’ as ‘a whole steadily 
increasing their yields, several new fields now being tested, and large amounts 
of gold produced ‘each year in copper, nickel and other base metal operations, 
there is every reason to believe that Canada’s output of gold’ will continue to 
show important advances. , edad e's 


Other Metals 
At the price prevailing for the past two or three Vears very few mining 
companies producing silver as a primary metal have been able to operate, the’ 
greater part of Canada’s output being obtained from other metallic brea 
copper, nickel, gold, lead, zinc—in which silver is a by-product. | Present pro- 
duction is at the rate of about 18,000,000 ounces annually, mainly exported. 


Practically all the platinum metals—platinum, pall 
aaa oar in canada are recovered from the 1 
sudbury district and. their output is governed rath tion 
nickel than by price considerations. The present Sabine ie Pro Saaaas 
about 90,000 ounces of which 44,000 ounces is platinum. The output of cobalt— 
500,000 Ibs. in 1932—is considerably restricted by the small output of etna ores. 
from Northern Ontario. . Appreciable quantities, of bismuth and cadmium are, 


now available for export from Canadian ores’ eni eae pie 
: ¢ € es and selenium at 
recently been added to the list. mum and radium. have’ 


adium, rhodium, iridium, ; 
uckel-copper ores. of the. 
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The Administration of Mineral Lands 


The Dominion Government administers the lands and minerals in the 
Northwest Territories and Yukon Territory, and the following is a list of the 
principal mining laws and regulations relating to those Territories:— 


~ Yukon Placer Mining Act, Oil and Gas Regulations, 
Yukon Quartz Mining Act, Petroleum and Natural 
Quartz Mining Regulations, Gas Regulations, 
Placer Mining Regulations, Quarrying Regulations. 


Coal Mining Regulations, 


Copies of any mining regulations which relate to lands under federal Govern- 
ment jurisdiction may be obtained on application to Dominion Lands Adminis- 
tration, Department, of the Interior, Ottawa. 


The production of minerals is an important industry in all the provinces 
of the Dominion of Canada, with the exception of Prince Edward Island, and 
each province enacts laws and regulations governing the disposal of mining 
rights and the operations of mines. For information respecting provincial min- 
ing laws, application should be made to the respective provincial departments 
listed on page 110. 


Governmental Facilities for Dealing with Mining, Metallurgical, and 
Geological Problems ; 


With the rapid advancement of mining in Canada, there has grown, par- 
ticularly in the last decade, a recognition of the value of organized scientific 
research in solving the many and varied problems which confront the growing 
industry. In the solution of such problems, the Department of Mines at Ottawa, 
has, since its inception in 1907, taken a leading part. The provincial govern- 
ments, both in. their own laboratories and in collaborating universities and 
associated research organizations, have also contributed in no small measure 
to the success attained. ’ 

% Federal Organizations ’ 

The Federal Department of Mines is chiefly concerned with the. various 
scientific and technical phases of mining, milling, and metallurgical operations, 
and with delimiting, mapping, and directing attention to the mineralized areas 
of Canada, in assisting the mine operator and metallurgist, in solving the prob- 
lems. continually arising in the business of finding, extracting, milling, and 
smelting ores, and, through technological research, in the study of methods by 
means-of which the product of the mine may be more efficiently utilized and the 


market. for Canadian mineral products extended. 

The divisions of the Department of Mines are:— 

Geological Survey—geological, palaeontological, mineralogical, topographi- 
cal, and borings divisions—branch office, Vancouver, B.C. 


' ‘Mines Branch—fuels and fuel testing, ore dressing and metallurgical, 
ceramic and road materials, and chemical divisions, each with fully equipped 


laboratories; also division of mineral resources. 
~. Explosives Division—inspection service. 
66755—8} 
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Provincial Organizations 


The following provincial departments administer affairs concerning mining 
and sponsor relevant research :-— . 

Nova Scotia—Department of Public Works and Mines, Halifax. 

New Brunswick—Department of Lands and Mines, Fredericton—geologist 
—diamond drill for loan. 5 

Quebec—Department of Roads and Mines, Quebec—staff of geologists. 

Ontario—Department of Mines, Toronto—staft of geologists—chemical 
and assay laboratories at Toronto—assay office at Cobalt. 

Manitoba—Department of Mines and Natural Resources, Winnipeg. 

Saskatchewan—Department of Railways, Labour and Industries, Regina— 
geologist. 

Alberta—Department of Lands and Mines, Edmonton. 

British Columbia—Department of Mines, Victoria—mineralogist. 


(3) FUEL RESOURCES OF CANADA 


The important fuel resources of Canada from an industrial viewpoint are 
coal, natural gas, and petroleum. 


Coal 


Canada is estimated to contain about one-sixth of the coal resources of the 
world. A considerable portion of this enormous tonnage cannot be mined under 
present conditions but it is evident that there is an abundance of coal in the 
country, sufficient for many centuries of intense industrial effort. 


These resources, considered from a geographical viewpoint, are in the 
eastern and western portions of Canada. Nova Scotia has large reserves, New 
Brunswick a much smaller supply, while Prince Edward Island and Quebec so 
far as known have none. Ontario has some millions of tons of lignite in the 
Onakawana field, south of James bay. Manitoba has little coal while Saskatche- 
wan has large reserves of lignite. Alberta possesses the greater part of the coal 
of the Dominion and British Columbia has large reserves of both low and high 


rank coal. There are also coal fields in the Northwest Territories, Yukon, and 
the Arctic Islands. 


In 1931 the production of coal for the Dominion amounted to 12,230,616 
short tons. 


Nova Scotia 


The production of coal, owing to industrial retrenchment in Upper Canada 
declined in 1931 to 4,955,563 tons as compared with the 1930 outotee 6,252,552 
tons. This was mined in the four coal fields of the province as follows: Sydney 
field, 3,449,472 tons; Cumberland field, 694,097 tons; Pictou field, 671,489 
tons; and the Inverness field, 140,505 tons. 

: The coals of Nova Scotia are bituminous, w 
moisture and ash content. They possess coking p 
all general purposes, viz. 
gas producing. 


ith high calorific value, low 


Ss roperties and are suitable for 
» Steam raising, metallurgical by-product coking, and 


New Brunswick 


The coal output in 1931 was 182,181 tons, re 


cent from the production of the preceding year. presenting 2a z rk: 
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wal The main source of supply is the Minto field, located near the head of Grand 
ake. 

Minto coal is an average bituminous coal, low in moisture, fairly high in 
calorific value, and possessing good coking properties. From the point of view of 
handling, friability, and the extent of fines, it is inferior to the better grades of 
Pe Scotia coals. The screened lump product, however, makes a good steam 
coal. 

Ontario 


The existence of lignite in the Onakawana area south of James bay has 
been known for many years but only recently has any proper conception of its 
extent been obtained. The work of the Ontario Department of Mines in the 
last two years has disclosed a basin of considerable size, estimated at over 150 
million tons. The coal compares favourably with Saskatchewan lignite. Owing 
to its high moisture content, however, it will not be practicable to ship it any 
great distance in the raw state. 

Manitoba 


Manitoba became a coal producing province in a small way during 1931 


when 1,306 tons of coal were mined from the lignite seams in the Turtle Mount- 
ains near Deloraine. This coal is a high moisture lignite. 


Saskatchewan 


The output from Saskatchewan coal mines in 1931 was 662,836 tons, being 
not only a 14-4 per cent increase over the previous year, but a new high record 
for the province. Continued development in stripping and open-cut methods 
was responsible to a large extent for the increased output. 

Over 95 per cent of the production comes from the Estevan area in the 
southeast corner of the province. 

These low grade lignites are used localiy for industrial and domestic pur- 
poses, and are finding an increasing market in Manitoba. Carbonized lignite 
briquettes, which are made near Bienfait, are marketed locally and in Manitoba. 


Alberta 


It is estimated that Alberta contains about 87 per cent of all the coal in 
Canada. In 1931 the production amounted to 4,564,015 tons representing 
about 60 per cent of the total possible output from the mines capable of operation. 

Approximately 82 per cent of the production came from six districts; in order 
of output these were: Drumheller, Crowsnest, Mountain Park, Coalspur, 
Edmonton, and Lethbridge. Crowsnest and Mountain Park coals are ranked 
as bituminous; Coalspur coal as sub-bituminous; and Drumheller, Edmonton 
and Lethbridge coals as lignite. ; 

The production of coal by kinds in 1931 was as follows: bituminous 
1,846,306 tons, sub-bituminous 471,343 tons, and lignite 2,246,366 tons. 


British Columbia 
e province in 1931 amounted to 1,876,406 tons, 
which represented a decline to the lowest point on record since 1904. This drop 
was-caused to a large extent by the increased use of imported crude petroleum. 
The chief coal-mining centres, in order of their importance, were: Nanaimo, 
and Comox, on Vancouver Island; Crowsnest Pass district, in the southeast 
corner of the province; and Nicola-Princeton area, in the southern interior. 
There are numerous undeveloped coal areas throughout the province, the most 


The coal production of th 
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important being the Peace River field located just west of the es ite 
the Groundhog area on the Skeena north of Hazelton, the 1s wa a ey— 
partially developed—in the northern part of the province, and those of Queen 
Charlotte Islands. , Br, 

The coal mined in British Columbia ranks as bituminous, sub-bituminous, 
and lignite. Anthracite occurs in small amounts on Graham Island, and in the 
Groundhog area. The bituminous coals are suitable for household purposes, 
steam plants, and the manufacture of coke. 


Industrial Coal Situation in Canada 


Canada, possessing 17 per cent of the coal resources of the world, has an 
abundance of coal for industrial purposes, sufficient for many centuries of 
intensive exploitation. These coal areas, however, are located in’ the eastern 
and western sections of the Dominion, whereas the most populous and highly 
industrialized section—the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence zone—is barren of high 
grade coal, thus necessitating the importation of approximately 50 per cent of - 
the country’s requirements of coal from other countries. 

The industrial market of the Maritimes—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island—is being supplied by local coal and coke, whereas 
the manufacturing areas of Quebec are supplied with coal principally from- 
Nova Scotia, the United States, and Great Britain. 

The highly industrialized section of Ontario including such. large consum- 
ing centres as Toronto and Hamilton is coalless. There are lignite deposits in 
Northern Ontario, but the southern area can be more easily and economically 
supplied with coal from the nearer coal fields of Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

The major portion of the coal requirements of Manitoba comes from 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, especially the former province, while the remainder 
is supplied by American coals shipped in via the Great Lakes. In the Winnipeg 
area cheap hydro-electric energy is a heavy competitor for power purposes. 

The industrial requirements of the western provinces—Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia—are supplied by coal mined in these provinces. 
The colleries of British Columbia in recent years have suffered as a result of the 
competition from fuel oil and hydro-electric development. 

A small percentage of Canada’s coal production is converted each year 
into coke in order to supply certain industries with their fuel requirements. In 
1931 over a million and one-half tons of metallurgical coke were made in Canada 
from foreign and local coals. Coke oven plants are located at Sydney and 
Halifax, Nova Scotia; at Montreal and Quebec City, Quebec; at Hamilton and 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario; at Winnipeg, Manitoba; and at Fernie and Anyox, 
British Columbia. 

Tariff 
Under the existing tariff (Jan., 1933) the import duties on coal are:-—. 


British Inter- 
as Preferential | mediate | General 
yeh Tariff Tariff an 
Coal, anthracite, n.o.p i 
oal, § ARTCC ALOE erie Peeiie ead og Pegs EOE, Oa, UL ee eee per ton Free 50c. . 
Sos, Dae including screenings and coal dust of all kinds........ per ton BSc 73 os 
ove. ae A REISMAN eA 9 AAP PA ck ais Rope ae ae Rien a per fon ee Free Free 
SORE, DOD ial eehreras os gre Pie Gcahe TORT PEE Sy -.. per ton ree ‘ E 
Coke of a kind not produced in Canada or coke which, owing to transport- ee Lae 
a costs, is not available commercially in Canada, when imported 
4 manufacturers for use exclusively in furnaces in manufacturing 
calcium carbide or in metallurgical operations, in their own plants. - Free Free | Free 
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There is a drawback of ninety-nine per cent on bituminous coal entering 
Canada when used for the following :— 


1. For use in by-product recovery coke ovens. 


2. For the production of coke for use.in the smelting of metals from ores and 
in the smelting of metals. 


3% When pulverized by proprietors of rolling mills for heating iron or steel 
for use only in the production of rolled iron or steel at their rolling mills. 

These drawbacks are subject to exceptions in certain instances and more 
specific information can be secured from the Department of National Revenue, 
Ottawa. 


Natural Gas 


The commercial production of natural gas, which is confined to the prov- 
inces of Alberta, Ontario, and New Brunswick, amounted to about 26,500 
million cubic feet in 1931. 

Alberta 


The province of Alberta has the largest production, amounting to about 
70 per cent of the total in 1931, as well as the greatest potential supply in Canada. 
Owing to the great activity in drilling for oil during the past decade particularly 
in the Turner Valley, large flows of natural gas have been opened up, presenting 
the problem of economic utilization and conservation. One of the conservation 
schemes under way at present is the representing of the old Bow Island field 
with excess gas from the Turner Valley. At the end of 1931 this had amounted 
to about 2¢ billion cubic feet of gas. 

The most productive area in the province is the Turner Valley, where wet 
gas is stripped of its naphtha content, scrubbed, and piped to Calgary, Leth- 
bridge and intermediate points. Other important producing areas are: the 
Viking field which supplies Edmonton and district; and the Medicine Hat field, 
the oldest in the province, which continues to supply the industrial and domestic 
requirements of Medicine Hat, Redcliff and the surrounding area. 

The old Bow Island field being repressured at present with the excess gas from 
Turner Valley will act, together with the adjacent Foremost field, as reserves. 
A small field at Brooks supplies that town, while on the border between Alberta 
and Montana, there is a large potential producer. Flows of gas have been 
developed in other areas throughout the province, but have not as yet been 
utilized commercially. 

Ontario 

The production of natural gas in Ontario amounted to 7,400 million cubic feet 
in 1931. This‘output came chiefly from the gas fields located in Essex, Kent, 
Norfolk, Haldimand, Lambton, and Welland counties. A new field which has 
been developed recently is situated in Tuscarora township, Brant county. 

Considerable expansion and development of the gas fields of the province 
has taken place during the last two years. _ New wells were brought into pro- 
duction in a number of the older fields, additional pipe lines were laid, old lines 
replaced or enlarged, while the two largest producers and distributors—Union 
Natural Gas Company and the Dominion Natural Gas Company—have taken 
steps to obtain a supply of artificial gas which will be mixed with the natural 
supply, thus extending the present supply for many pate These oe 
supply the domestic, and to a certain extent the industria piano the 
southern part of the province, from the Windsor-Sarnia area in the west to 


Hamilton in the east. 
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New Brunswick 


The New Brunswick production of natural gas, which in 1931 amounted 
to about 653 million cubic feet, came from wells in the Stony Creek field, nine 
miles southeast of Moncton. This field has supplied the city of Moncton and 
the town of Hillsborough with natural gas since 1912. The output has remained - 
practically constant from year to year, new wells being drilled or. the old ones 
deepened as the supply diminishes in the upper sands. 


Petroleum 


For years Canada has been actively seeking for and testing likely petrolifer- 
ous formations and the results of the efforts have been to a certain degree en- 
couraging. That there are large areas, especially in western Canada where the 
geological structures are favourable for the accumulation of oil, is admitted, 
but, to date, the oil production in comparison has been limited. I¢ is believed, 
however, that in selected areas outlined by careful and detailed geological work, 
the search for oil will eventually lead to reasonable rewards. Canada’s crude 
oil production, amounting to 1,537,000 barrels of 35 imperial gallons) in 1931, 


was obtained from Alberta, Ontario, and New Brunswick. 


Alberta 


Alberta’s contribution to the petroleum output of Canada began in 1913-14 
when a number of wells were drilled in Turner Valley. The production, how- 
ever, was small until 1924, when the big Royalite No. 4 came into production. 
In 1931 the province produced about 92 per cent of the total production of the 
Dominion. 

The most important producing area is the Turner Valley, 35 miles southwest 
of Calgary. In 1931 this field produced 1,345,689 barrels of naphtha and 26,936 
barrels of light crude oil. Other producing areas were Red Coulee, contributing 
65,055 barrels of light crude, and the Wainwright-Ribstone field, 17,504 barrels 
of heavy crude oil. 

Drilling activity, especially in the Turner Valley field, fell off considerably 
in 1931. This was largely on account of general business depression, unsatis- 


factory conditions prevailing in the oil industry generally, and the Alberta 
Government’s natural gas conservation measures. 


Ontario 


The first oil well drilled on the North American continent was in the south- 
western peninsula of the province in 1858. For many years this was the chief 


oil-producing centre in Canada. in 4025 4k ; 
Turner Valley oil field. » NHOwever, it was exceeded by the 


The main oil fields in the area are located ia, Oi i 
pvc at Petrolia, Oil Springs, and 
Bothwell, in Lambton and Kent counties. The production of oil in ne eee 


has shown an annual decrease since 1907 droppi i 
: pping to 117,302 b ] 1930. 
The output in he amounting to 122,365 Berea eye a slight ine 


New Brunswick 


The oil producing area in New Brunswick js confined to a tract of about 


8 square miles in Albert county—S i 
é y— Stony Creek oi] 
output is small, amounting to only 6579 Bie ry a mare 
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Northwest Territories 


While searching for oil in 1921 several wells were drilled along the Mac- 
kenzie river about 50 miles north of Norman. Oil was obtained, but, owing to 
the distance of the field at that time from available markets, drilling operations 
ceased. In view of recent activities in the Great Bear lake area, the field has 
been reopened and a small refinery installed to handle 30 barrels of oil daily. 
During the summer 1932, 20,000 gallons of fuel oil were supplied for mining 
operations, also 10,000 gallons of gasoline. 


Refineries 


Canadian refineries, situated at strategic points across the Dominion for 
convenience in marketing products, treated over a billion gallons of crude oil 
in 1931, only 4-6 per cent of which came from Canadian wells. The imported 
oils were obtained chiefly from the United States and South America. 


In 1931 these petroleum refineries were located as follows:—6 in Alberta, 
4 in Ontario, 3 in Quebec, 2 in British Columbia, and one in each of the provinces 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan. 


Bituminous Sands 


In the McMurray area, some 300 miles to the north of the city of Edmonton, 
Alberta, occurs an extensive deposit of bituminous sand. This deposit may be 
regarded as a potentially valuable source of supply of bitumen, crude petroleum, 
and certain petroleum derivatives—notably fuel oil. Up to the present, activity 
has been mainly directed toward field exploration, demonstration work, and 
laboratory studies. In 1931, however, 6,700 gallons of separated bitumen were 
produced. 


(4) WATER POWER RESOURCES OF CANADA—DEVELOPED AND UNDEVELOPED 


Canada is so richly endowed with water power that practically every large 
industrial centre in the Dominion is now served with hydro-electric energy and 
has within easy transmission distance ample reserves, the development of 
which will provide adequate power for many years to come. 

So abundant and widely distributed are Canada’s water powers (see map 
facing page 116) that the present installation of 7,045,260 h.p. represents only a 
little more than sixteen per cent of the possible development. Canada is second 
only to the United States in total turbine installation and second only to Norway 
in turbine horsepower per capita. 

So general is the use of waterpower in Canada that it furnishes almost 79 
per cent of the motive power in industry, while in the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec, which have no indigenous coal supplies, more than 83 per cent of the 
industrial power is hydraulic in origin. 

In the central electric station industry, which includes nearly 87 per cent of 
the water power development, more than 95 per cent of the main plant equip- 
ment is operated by water power and this equipment generates more than 98 
per cent of the total electrical output. 
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Developed Water Power ; 

Canada’s hydraulic development has increased from 170,000 h.p. in 1900 
to 7,045,260 h.p. at the beginning of 1933. In the last. five year period, 1928- 
1932, installations totalling more than 2,246,348 h.p. were brought into oper- 
ation. Although no new developments of any considerable size were initiated 
during 1932, construction is continuing upon several large undertakings which 
will add materially to Canada’s total installation during 1933 and subsequent 
years. seca 
The table below lists the available and developed water power by provinces 
and analyses the distribution of developed water power among central electric 
stations, pulp and paper mills, and other industries. 


POTENTIAL AND DEVELOPED HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER IN CANADA 


(JaANuARY 1, 1933—1N HorSEPOWER) 


Available Turbine installations 
24-hour 
power eh mez 
Province sot Oe In : In Me 
. Sp St centra pulp other 
ria one electric | and paper indus- Total 
sit months Now!” ations | mills tries 

Bertish Gombe ene an . Sai- /dcesteyiteheie + oes 5,103,506 547,160]. 105,806 60, 832 13, 192), 
PUD Ch EAR ee eee SM nie T Ss oye aos ap om coh eeiy ia 1,049, 500 70,326 a b2a7 Pil O97 
REISS CLARE LING yu ol in adits One 1,082,000} 42 000} — ‘ 35 42,035 
IMIGTRIRGN CG Bt nce feo: ats 2 ae ee oe 5,344,500} —390,925} — — 390,925 
ONSIGR VEN Gris ois aise aut Sea als ©. 6a ee ee er 6,940,000) 1,872,823 240, 880 94,402} 2,208,105 
Quebec... .. WB agile bat ly! kdl ages a On 13,064,006} 2,998,875) 222,160 136,285] 3,357,320 
NCP ASS ADIEE ISS 5.45 0g Oe go ea ne Une Dee eee 169, 100| 104, 960] 19,778 8,943 133,681 
Nova Scotia......... eS » rl Cte ad 128,300] 84,202! 12,378 15,587 112,167 
rince Edward Islandiyay gis wif sie. .ilec woe. ’ 5,300 376 — 2,063 2,439 
Yukon and North West Territories......... ee i 731,000 — — 13,199 13,199 

(CBR: 2.4 oda See 33,617,200] 6,111,641] 600,996] 332,623] 7,045,260 

| 
Note.—The entire electrical output of central electric stations is sold. ) 


By far the greater part of it is sold to the pulp and paper, mining, and other 


industries and the pa 1 
greatly exceeds the power generated by these industries for their own use. ne 


: Water Power in Central Electric Stations 


Canada’s central electric station industry has an installation of 6.111.641 
h.p., or nearly 87 per cent of the total hydraulic installation of the country. It 
has attained its present pre-eminent position because the wide distribution and 
accessibility of Canada’s abundant water powers are such that with modern 
methods of transmission, electricity for industrial, agricultural “and domestic 
use is available to all except a very small p ee 


roportion of her population. The 
certainty of the supply of power and the assurance of its continuance at reason- 


able rates have done much to attract industries which w inari 
engage in the production of their own power. ES when would a 
, More than 62 per cent of the power used in tl 
industry in Canada is purchased from central electric 
of industries it amounts to 100 per cent: Of 4} 
Canadian industry is classified for census pur 
the industries in every group purchase more 
they develop themselves, the percent 
groups varying from a maximum of 86 
the total power employed. 


ne general manufacturing 
- stations, while in a number 
1e nine basic groups into which 
poses, it is interesting to note that 
© power trom central stations than 
age of power purchased by the various 
per cent to a minimum of 54 per cent of 


4 


GROWTH OF WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT IN CANADA 


"LEGEND 


j Water Powers —- 
AVAILABLE WATER POWER BY PROVINCES 33.978 Developed Sites 
(AT ORDINARY MINIMUM FLOW) : Ones Undeveloped Sites 
j > Capacity of Sites --- 
1,000 h.p. or under 
1,000 h.p. - 100,000 h.p..... © 
100,000 h.p. - 1,000,000 h.p..O 
Above 1,000,000 h.p........ O 


To face page 116. 


central electric stations to o 


h.p. 


numbers on the map corresponding to those in the list below. 
served by fuel plants are indicated by series of dots. 
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Hydro-Electric Power in the Pulp and Paper Industry 


More power is consumed by this industry than by 
industry in Canada, and 90 per cent of it is in the form 
total hydraulic installation in the pulp and 
h.p., in addition to which there is 1,007,000 
driven by electricity purchased: from central electric stations. 
appreciable quantities of off-peak and surpl 
chased for the generation of steam in electric 


boilers. 


Hydro-Electric Power in Other Industries 


Of the 332,623 h.p. installed in other than the central electric station and 
pulp and paper industries, the mineral industry has the largest installation 
amounting to over 110,000 h.p., and in addition purchases electricity from 


any, other individual 
of hydro power. 
paper mills now amounts to 600,996 
h.p. represented in motor equipment 


The 


Furthermore, 
us hydro-electricity are also pur- 


perate a motor installation of more than 600,000 


Pp. The electro-chemical industry also utilizes large amounts of hydro-elec- 
tricity, while hundreds of saw, grist, and grinding mills are operated directly 
by water power. 


Sources and Character of Power for Industrial Areas of Canada 


On the map facing page 120, the various industrial centres and districts in 
Canada served by hydro-electricity are indicated by numbered hatching, the 


The districts 
A glance at the map 


carries conviction as to the pre-eminence of water power in Canadian industry. 


Developed Water Powers in Canada 


Developments Serving Industrial Areas Indicated on Map 
Facing Page 120 


No. 


oo SID UI 


Anyox plant 
Woodworth Lake plant 


Millstone River plant 


Puntledge River plant 


Goldstream plant 
Jordan River plants 


Alouette plant 
Ruskin plant 
Powell River plant 
Lois River plant 
South Slocan plant 


Plant or System Owner Installation 
h-p: 
- oot ES © Oe aGR Ren ore Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelt- 
(Ng Oe. POWerL COs glo tC meena oa on: 13,400 
PRA Mee isnt Northern British Columbia Power Co. 1,650 
PPAMCURAVER DIANE. rs. ef es i 5,900 
Wcetmeralis DIANtS.. Fin. ec eee Pacific: Millewitdy mee eareaeie a ts 26,850 
-Guytirptsr at See Soe Nanaimo Electric Light, Power &| 
Heating: Cox otdiree eee eee | ee 
Coa @reelaplant.. 5. eee asa es a k 
Pee Canadian, Golliertes td ius - aides = ‘aoy 
Shushwap Falls plant.............../West> Canadian Hydro-Electric Corp.| 3, 8C 
Barriére F ior é " bi tot, RO a RO British Columbia Power Corp., Ltd. . rE 
SM ewok é a 45,000 
Coquitlam-Buntzen plants.......... : is See a 
Stavenbaille plantas ase. weie 2 «fren 5 , i 
> AGS aah al , a 47000 
Adi ee Powell’ River Co., Lid. 1s. 00-. 4-22. 49 860 
ee ee ir ha. . a 24, 800 
i cg ae West Kootenay Power & Light Co., 
1 eee a $00 75.000 
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Developed Water Powers in Canada—Continued 


Developments Serving Industrial Areas Indicated on Map 
Facing Page 120 


Plant or System 


e Owner 


bo 
Leal 


FL SRE ENET 5 | 


| —“ . 
\Corra Linn plant, wie. ee 2 mea 


|Bonnington Falls plants............- 
| re DIARIES je alee meer 
Bull River plantiyee seas nie cere cane 
elk River plant yy saee tere ee 
\Kananaskis Falls plant..........--: 
Horseshoe Falls plant..........+.+... 
|Ghost Falls plant......-.........>- 
[Eau ¢ faire plants) cera ae) eine 
Island Falls plant..............4-+. 
LPomt,dis Bois plants: ieee eae 
[Slave Falls plant..........++-..0++5 
Wingard’ -p laity sent ers aecec. 1 oaenel ite dana 
iGreat Falls plant......65. 063) 
|Seven Sisters plant...........6..4+: 
HR enor plants 2000) roan tat eee 
iBar-Falls:plant son). =p) eee 


7 |Fort Frances, Moose and Calm Lakes, 


and Sturgeon Falls plants......... 
iKakabeka Falls plamt:'< annie ere 
LINGpIgon plat) ogihe a atnchas gals ener me ee 


\Alexander Landing plant............ 
Sault Ste. Marieplant.) anime enn 
(High *Rallssplamtine ee) ere nee eens 
smoky Pallssplanterniw asset eee 
Wawaitini halls plamtwie-<)scclmwenee 
isandy. balls*plant< eae ce anit aoe 
iSturgeont Falls plant... sees were 
indian: Chimnbes plates a) eae eae 
Iroquois, Twin, and Island Falls 

DIATIES Harare mente wre Be, 2 ct renee 
Hound: Ghutevplainic attests enn 
Fountain: Falls plant. sien a.ceeeei ae 
\Matabitchuan plant 
Upper(Notch plant. anton 
\Ka-Ka-Ke Falls plant 
MeVittie 


Coniston 
[Stinson 2 Pee 102 sc yi ee 
E'spanolatiplant. «sat eee toe ae 
High Falls and Big Eddy plants 


South Riveryplanits: nen: aces ieee eee 
Sturgeon and Smoky Falls plants... . 
Swift Rapids plant, 
Big Chute plant 


Wasdells'Falls plantiis..: 1.0 eee 
South Malls: platen: ieee ere 
Tretheway Falls plant 


West Kootenay Power & Light Co., 
[tere teats consie co cec cutee ae aae 


Municipality of Nelson...........-. 5 
East Kootenay Power Cos, tdett yee 
(73 i 
Calgary Powet.Cox): J. 12-204 e ee 
“cc 


“ce 


“ce 


Churehill¥River Rower!Cosn in. acer 
Municipality of Winnipeg.......-...- 


Northwestern Power Co..........055 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario. 


Ontario & Minnesota Power Co.,Ltd... 
Kaministiquia Power Co., Ltd....:.. 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 


Ontario. 
ce (79 


The Great Lakes Power Co, ba tne 
(73 be 


Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co., Ltd. 
Canada Northern Power Corp., Ltd. 
“ce (73 


““ “ 

“ce “ee 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd...:.. 
Canada Northern Power Corp., Ltd. . 

“ce “ee 

(73 “ce 

(z3 “ce 

“ ce 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontantotaene ook. hehe een eee 
‘ 


Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd.... 
Byars Nickel Co. of Canada, 
Choe Wopeuyicua.s Ae here Oe cease See 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontarioasccssrt oc. Ace ee eee 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd 
MiunicipalitycofOrnilliaeiee. eee 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario 


“ 
(73 ce 
“cs “ 


Keewatin Power Cor td...) ..eee | 


Installation 


h.p. 


57,000 
94,000 
6,570 
7,200 
15,000 
11,600 
20,000 
36, 000 
780 
42,000 
105 , 000 
24,000 — 
37,800 
168 , 000 
55,000 
30,875 
5, 000 


51,850 
35,000 


75,000 
54,000 
29 , 200 
22,000 
56,250 
14,900 
4,900 
8,000 
4,000 


106 , 000 
5,340 
3,000 

13,200 
13,000: 
40,000 


3, 600: 
6,300 
7,000 
20, 800: 


50,400 


5,700: 
25,190 
6,360 


6,200: 
1,200 
5,400: 
2,200 


No. 


29 


30 
31 


32 


33 
34 
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Developed Water Powers in Canada—Continued 
Developments Serving Industrial Areas Indicated on Map 
Facing Page 120 
Plant or System Owen Tastallatien 
h.p. 
Hanna Chute plant................./Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario’. 22,3 Meee, eee 1,550 
PN Semicmallonplattienl (sce .lss oe ; 8 8,500 
Central Ontario System plants....... es sf 57,980 
Peterborough plant.................|Peterborough Hydraulic Power Co., 
Ltd) 05 ele eee Che eee 6,000 
Campbellford plant.................|/Municipality of Campbellford........ 3,370 
Niagara Malls plant..........:......|Canadian Niagara Power Co., Ltd.... 121,000 
De Cew Falls plant.................|/Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario. ..0) RS ee ee 45 ,000 
Niaeatasballsoplantusy. 06. c0. ee - eS 874,700. 
Walden ORIN... dae Pasties Electric Light Co., Ltd.... 3, 600 
IBIAVIOMN (SIAC, 2 6 6 as ane ratineauPower 'Goup oneeite eer 51,400 
Bonnechére River plants........... drain ility of Renfrew. 1,700 
(Cale KOGTe SOLER. «che oars Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
‘Ontario: 0) ee eee 6,000 
Galatia, PRIN, > 45) i: : 1,400 
Chiairs Pails, 86250 30S | : 
Ottawa Valley Power Co.. 224,000 
High Falls and Carleton Place |Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
DONS.) Atl. ‘ Ontaniogee ime Meme S Bebe ee 4,450 
|Peunsraial [SANE bo alae: ee Gatineau: Power Condi stanaee pean 238,000 
Cinglsan, oleiitt.. 5 [Ue See eae eee i Re SONY av gh foe 136,000 
'P@yROOGIRS (OIE. oe iG Ae eee ee at ; ts peer ty 96,000 
Ciamdiere piaits...................|Gatineau Power Co. 31.7)... . a. 36, 600 
SS 1 ene Ottawa Electric Co...... 1 alee Be at 
leh@in JP aulic jo) Aine eee MacLaren-Quebec Power Co....... ma , OC 
pe is plant.............,...-|Beauharnois Light, Heat & Power Co 200,000 
Cedars Rapids plant................|Montreal Light, Heat and Power Cons. 197 ,400 
SOUMMICESEDIATICS SA) ohne els oe eels ; fs ee 
Silo Tin Oe xe) (0) V0 eae ee eee Canadian Light: & PowerCo; 22. 3 30, 
Comgn ES er Montreal Light, Heat & Power Cons. . a 
Lachine plant.. Unc ROR RE ee 
Des Prairies River plant. NS Ree Montreal Island Power Co........... ao 
St. Francois and Hazes River iene .{Municipality of Sherbrooke.......... 0 
Sherbrooke plant. . ..{Southern Canadian Power Corubtd. 2h pe 
Drummondville plant.. tase a * Pee 
Hemmings Falls plant.. “ce ey eS 4 as : ae , 
Shawinigan Falls plant............../Shawinigan Water & Power Coane. - ree at 
(Grandi iece plant.............-%.«- . pts wir 5 eg icios 
Gaeta Plants.) .5 6 eee eee PERMRVE 8 hie ke ue ; 
Sb Neo cc Eh North Shore Power Cos... aus ap omen an 
DMP AUDATINDIAME cc. 2. soe ie oles os Portneuf Power Co.........--.0- sees te 
SieGabueleplant. fn. ce cle ee oes Quebec Power Cot, Dede. 2 ee a 
Montmorency River plants.........- WET eS ee es 
Chaudiére River plant...........--- ou Seatac: Pe ate 
St. Féréol Uae ae Grae sae We, ee ae 
Zi GN Co ay ee ne ee RE O88 aE rs 
RA ic: ee ; i Ph ee oaeae Lower St. Lawrence Power Co., Ltd.. pee 
Isle Maligne plant...............-.-|Duke- Price Power Co.. ne € ays 1 
Riviere a Mars plant....:.......--- Municipality of Bagotville........... Eo 
Garneau Falls plant...........--+-- Saguenay Electric eae seer Sara Bs TEN 2: th 
Chicoutimi River plant......... ed Quebec Pulp & Paper Corp.....-..-- : 
u 
Shipshaw, Chicoutimi River, anc Prick Bros, @CoL ee, 70,100 


Sable river plants............-+:- 
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Developed Water Powers in Canada—Concluded © 


Developments Serving Industrial Areas Indicated on Map 
Facing Page 120 


No. | Plant or System Owner Installation 
h.p. 
49 jHa Ha Riverplants! 2. sere Port Alfred Pulp & Paper Corp....... 2,100 
IChute A Caron plant. on ses. eda Nicoambowermores. of oi bva dss ae 260,000 
50: Korand Malls plaiity seg: tet eee Bathurst COM etG ccs: io 2.c\e eee tee 14,000 
51 |Aroostook Falls plant..............-|Maine & New Brunswick Electric ; 
| Power Cogs lstd.. oc ten ks pete ee 11,400 
Grand: Falls plant: sana eee St. Joum River Power ‘Co... ..° . soe 80,000 
52: Musquash@plant 7h jen tea alee eee New Brunswick Electric Power Com- 
| TTA UGSUO TIS Anes pera ssc cho bn 11,100 
53, |St. Margate bay plants. 17s an se Nova Scotia Power Commission...... 15,820 
54 |East River-Sheet Harbour plants. ... ts SO oa A ee 11,840 
Sse Viersey tive plamts i,t a. sells yy BF ue Bee aaa i RRS 2 400 
S| Tusket. River: plant’. a7. 9p eee Ye See b 3,000 
Total for Stations listed? . Gi’. ean enone aie ne ene Fee ells teen eer ene  SANOR2205,505 
‘Totalwater. powerimstalla tion tm @amve.d ase lena mete nen et ete ete eee ieee 7,045,260 


Current Development 


The large undertakings now in progress include the 130,000 h.p. develop- 
ment on the Liévre river at Masson and the 240,000 h.p. installation an the 
St. Maurice river at Rapide Blanc. Construction proceeded’ at the 330,000 
h.p. Canyon plant on the Abitibi river until July, 1932, when financial difficulties 
necessitated its discontinuance. hig BE 
_. the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario acquired ownership of 
this development by the purchase as of March 31, 1933, of the assets of the 
Ontario Power Service Corporation. 


Undeveloped Water Power 


_  anada's present recorded water power resources are capable ofa possible 
installation of 43,700,000 h.p. but to date only a little more than 16 per cent of 
this is developed. Much of this great reserve of power is located reasonably 
close to existing industrial centres, while the more remote water power sites 
offer opportunities for the development of special industries which require large 

amounts of low cost power. 
_ Quebec has the largest reserves of undeveloped power of any of the prov- 
ee and although much of this can not be economically developed at present, 
ag Lawrence river with its tributaries—the Ottawa, St. Maurice, and 
a eee which flow through the industrial part of the province, still have 

arge quantities of undeveloped. energy. ’ 
ve Sete a ae Pus undeveloped water powers are situated on the 
ata ft reach of the St. Lawrence river—the future development of which 
Ss recently been made the subject of International Treaty—on the interpro- 
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. Manitoba’s largest undeveloped water powers occur on the Nelson, Churchill, 
and Winnipeg rivers, those on the Nelson river alone approaching four million 
horse power. 


Great reserves of power are available in British Columbia. Many of the 
outstanding power streams are still completely undeveloped. The Skeena, 
Nass, Bulkley, Fraser, and Columbia rivers with their tributaries have potenti- 
alities estimated in the millions of horse power. 

Both Alberta and Saskatchewan have power resources capable of yielding 
more than one million horse power, the Bow, Elbow, and Red Deer rivers in the 
south and the Athabaska, Peace, and Slave rivers in the north being the out- 
standing power rivers of Alberta, while in Saskatchewan the major powers occur 
on the Churchill, Reindeer, and Saskatchewan. 


In the Maritime provinces a large number of small sites are still available 
for devlopment. | 


Administration of Water Power 


On account of the importance of water-power development as a factor in 
national welfare, the administration of those water-powers which form part of 
the public domain has received careful attention on the part of legislative bodies 
throughout Canada. In general it may be said that the right to develop a 
water-power of commercial value can be acquired only in the form of a lease or 
licence for a definite term of years, subject in some cases to renewal, with or 
without compensation when the term expires. There are some exceptions to 
this rule; in Prince Edward Island where the power sites are of small extent 
and all in private ownership, they may be acquired outright by purchase of the 
riparian land, and in New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario also small sites may 
similatly be acquired by purchase; but in Quebec it is in all cases desirable if not 
essential, to obtain a confirmatory grant from the provincial Government and in 
Ontario all works in water require the approval of the Government authorities 
while in. New Brunswick,*dams require a corresponding approval. . 

The term of a water-power licence varies according to the conditions attach- 
ing to the particular site and the practice of the province in which it is situated. 
In Nova Scotia it is from 10 to 50 years and the original grantee is given the 
preference in any renewal which is permitted. In Quebec, from 20 to 99 years, 
75 being the most usual term. Generally there is no right of renewal and no 
provision for compensation at the end of the term. In Ontario, 20 years with a 
right to two further terms of 10 years each, compensation being determined by 
the Government and approved by the Legislative Assembly. In Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta the maximum term is 50 years, subject to renewal 
under the regulations in force at that time. The development may be taken 
over by the Crown at any time after 30 years of the licence term has expired; 
- and in all cases when the licence expires or is terminated, compensation suitable 
to the conditions is provided. In British Columbia the maximum term 1s also 
50 years without provision for renewal or compensation. 

There are some further requirements controlling hydro-electric development. 
All proposed works in navigable waters, which may affect navigation, require 
the prior approval of the federal Government. As lumbering is carried on along 
many of the larger rivers, power development must be conducted without undue 
interference with floating rights, and in general it may be said that the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of all such projects is in Canada subject 
- to governmental approval and supervision. In each province there is a Public 
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Utility Commission for the regulation of rates and _ services and with general 
control of the operations of hydro-electric undertakings in the public utility 
field. 

Applications for water-power rights or for information as to conditions of 
acquiring and using such rights should be addressed to the following administra- 
tive officers of the Dominion and provincial Governments :— 

The Yukon and Northwest Territories—The Director of Water Power, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Ottawa, Ont. 
Province of British Columbia—The Comptroller of Water Rights, Department 

of Lands, Victoria, B.C. 

Province of Alberta—The Acting Deputy Minister, Department of Railways 
and Telephones, Edmonton, Alberta. 
Province of Saskatchewan—The Deputy Minister, Department of Natural 

Resources, Regina, Sask. 

Province of Manitoba—The Deputy Minister, Department of Mines and 

Natural Resources, Winnipeg, Man. 

Province of Ontario—The Deputy Minister of Lands and Forests, Toronto, Ont. 
Province of Quebec—The Chief Engineer, Hydraulic Service, Department of 

Lands and Forests, Quebec, Que. 

Province of New Brunswick—The Chairman of the New Brunswick Electric 

Power Commission, Saint John, N.B. 

Province of Nova Scotia—The Chairman of the Nova Scotia Power Commission, 

Halifax, N.S. 

Province of Prince Edward Island—The Provincial Secretary-Treasurer, Char- 

lottetown, P.E.I. 


For general information regarding the water-pgwers of the Dominion, 
application should be made to the Director of Water Power, Department of 
the Interior, Ottawa. 


CHAPTER V 


TRANSPORTATION IN CANADA 


Canada’s transportation systems have rendered incalculable aid in the 
development of the national domain. They have been responsible in great 
measure for the extension of the basic industries of the field, forest, mine, and 
fishery and have contributed in no small degree to the upbuilding of manu- 
facturing industries. 


There are few countries so dependent on transportation as Canada and 
few there are of equally large extent so well provided with such services. 


RAILWAYS 


The need for a large railway mileage can be readily understood when it is 
remembered that the distance from Halifax to Vancouver is some 3,500 miles 
and that the great prairie grain growing provinces are situated far inland from 
both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. Moreover, the older industrial sections 
of Ontario and Quebec, though tributary to the St. Lawrence waterway, are 
located well toward the middle of the continent and dre also many hundreds of 
miles distant from one of their best markets, the western provinces. 


Canada stands second among nations in point of railway mileage but with 
a population of about 10,000,000 is first in proportion of mileage to population 
with one mile of railway to each 230 inhabitants. 

The Dominion is covered by a network of railway trackage of nearly 42,000 
miles, over which were carried in 1931 some 26,000,000 people and 86 million 
tons of freight, with aggregate net earnings of over $37,500,000. The number 
of passengers carried one mile was approximately 1,750,000,000. The total 
secondary and industrial tracks, yard tracks, and sidings amounts to over 14,000 
miles, making a grand total for all tracks of over 56,000 miles. New branch 
lines are graded, new tracks and heavier steel laid out, and a development pro- 
gram commensurate with the economic needs of the country is prosecuted with 
vigour every year. 

This vast system of Canadian trackage is almost wholly operated by two 
of the largest railway organizations in the world, i.e., the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and the Canadian National Railways. These two railway organizations 
serve all the principal cities and seaports of the Dominion, providing trans- 
portation facilities for the agricultural and industrial products of the various 
parts of the country. They maintain excellent freight and express services, 
making it unnecessary for dealers and jobbers to carry large stocks. They also 
operate inland and ocean steamship lines and conduct their own telegraph and 
hotel systems. Both railways have offices and agents in all the principal cities 
of the world. 

The Canadian National system operates at present 22,056 miles of lines 
and carried in 1931, 36,364,644 tons of freight and 12,695,776 passengers. | The 
Canadian Pacific Railway has a railway network of 15,752 miles and carried in 
1931, 25,856,121 tons of freight and 8,522,996 passengers. 
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Freight Rates . . 


The first consideration before fixing freight rates is a classification of the 
freight into a number of groups according to type of commodity. In Canada 
this classification places the various commodities in ten groups plus additional 
eroups based on multiples of the first class rate. The only difference existing 
in different parts of the country is that pertaining to mixed car loads—the rule 
in the western district being confined to trade lists while that in the east is not 
so restricted. Class rates which are applied in conjunction with the classifica- 
tion apply on the movement of finished or semi-finished products. The move- 
ment of more or less raw materials and some semi-finished articles is largely on 
what are known as commodity rates—these being special rates applicable to a 
particular commodity or group of commodities between respective points speci- 
fied in the tariffs. In determining what rating or group in the classification a 
commodity will be placed, consideration is given to such factors as value, car 
space, packing, susceptibility to damage and various other conditions. The 
Canadian Freight Association handles the classification lists for the railways 
subject to the approval of the Board of Railway Commissioners. Classification 
lists are revised from time to time and must be advertised. 


Factors taken into consideration in establishing freight rates are similar 
to those of classification with the addition of cost of service, comprising terminal 
and road haulage charges. Competition between railroads, highways, and water 
systems is also taken into consideration. In general Canadian freight rates are 
on a most favourable basis and the average revenue per ton mile is practically 
the lowest in the world. Yi ; 


_ In 1931 there were 85,933,206 tons of freight carried with receipts per ton 
hauled of $3.03. The average length of freight haul was 347 miles, and the 
average train load 514 tons net. 


Board of Railway Commissioners 


The government control of transportation in Canada is vested in the Board 
of Railway Commissioners which has jurisdiction in matters relating to the 
location, construction, and general operation of railways. The most important 
powers of the Board relate to railway rate control. It has also narrower powers 
applying to the regulation of telephone, telegraph, and express rates. 


Standard railway rates are approved by the Board; these are maxima and 
may not be exceeded by the railway companies which, however, have power to 
fix special rates lower than these, without the approval of the Board being 


necessary, but the Board has the power, on complaint, or on its own motion, to 
direct changes therein. 


Appeal from any decision may be made to the Governor in Council but 
the power to rescind or vary usually consists in referring to the Board for recon- 
sideration. Since 1904 to date, the Board has dealt with some 103,000 applica- 
tions, and the great bulk of these were dealt with informally. Of the 10,000 
odd cases which have been formally heard, there have been appeals to the 
Supreme Court of Canada or to the Governor in Council in about 1 per cent. 
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Canadian Export Freight Rates 


It is realized that, even in a table so extensive as the one appearing on the 
succeeding pages, full justice cannot be done to all the exportable products of 
Canada nor to all places producing them. The commodities mentioned may be 
considered simply as samples, but the statement is suggestive of the variety 
and range of production and of the widely distributed area over which Canada’s 
industrial life is spread. 


Electric Railways 


Electric railways in Canada have a total length of 1,982 miles with an 
equipment of 4,050 passenger cars and 516 baggage and freight cars. In 1931 
they carried 720,468,361 passengers and 1,977,441 tons of freight. 


In the cities of Eastern Canada electric street railways are generally oper- 
ated by private companies under city franchise while in a considerable number 
of cities in Ontario and the west they are owned and operated by the munici- 
palities. In addition to the street railways there is quite a large mileage of 
electric suburban or interurban lines, especially in the Toronto, Niagara, and’ 
Lake Erie districts where considerable freight is carried, and on the Pacific- 
coast where the British Columbia Electric Railway operates several hundred! 
freight cars. 


HIGHWAYS 


On account of the immense area and the relatively small and scattered 
population, the highways of Canada constitute a tremendous auxiliary to the 
railway systems. 


In 1919 the Dominion Government authorized the expenditure of $20,000,- 
C00 in the form of grants to the various provinces for the purpose of building 
new highways and improving existing highways in Canada. The Minister of 
Railways and Canals and the various provincial Government departments 
were entrusted with the various road projects and when the original Act was 
extended from 1924 to March 31, 1928, it made possible projected road agree- 
ments covering a total distance of 8,735 miles. 


The building of new roads and the improvement of those already in use is 
a matter of such general interest that numerous organizations have been devel- 
oped throughout the country for the purpose of advising and assisting the 
various governments in the work. Good roads associations, assisted by the 
auto and motor clubs, are to be found in most of the provinces for the distribu- 
tion of propaganda and the education of the public in the need for improved 
highway routes. 


The use of the automobile has been of great benefit in promoting social 
intercourse and in facilitating the transaction of business among the dwellers of 
both urban and rural districts. With increased improved highway mileage, 
motor transport is rapidly becoming more important and is now operating 
between all large centres. ; 


In 1931 the highways of Canada totalled 401,150 miles, of which 87,366. 
miles were surfaced and 313,784 miles unsurfaced roads. Of the total surfaced: 
roads 80,649 miles were gravel and 6,717 miles paved roads. 
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NUMBER OF THE PRINCIPAL 
PRODUCTION TO CANADIAN 


Rates are in dollars and cents per hundred 
TO PORTS OF EXPORT 


Montreal, Que. 


Quebec, Que. 


Bres 


Minimum ses ay vce 
< ae a ae i i Rates | weight per : ates | weight per 
Commodity ETO De ee oe Ebadior Bhles per |carload for 

100 Ibs. |which rate} “4,7 100 Ibs. }which rate 
will apply aie will apply 
$ Lbs. $ Lbs. 
itural implements, Weed eo I) SW a Soe or ie agit 24,000 | 454 454 24,000 
i St. André de é 
Kamouraska, Que.....- 385 24,000 257 29 24,000 
Smiths Falls, Ont........ 274 30,000 134 ewer 30,000 
Peterborough, Ont......- 2354 24,000 268 37% 24,000 
Atirora; (Ont. ge. ese oe ae .39 24,000 364 41 24,000 
Toronto Ont wena .314 30,000 334 pots 30,000 
HarultonmOn terete ace tac Pode 30,000 373 Sl 30,000 
Blorac Ont®... peer eee .324 30,000 397 1324 30,000 
Brantiord, Ontueeem: ser 314 30,000 394 ROL 30,000 
Sti iMarys, Ontanwiierc tae 39 24,000 434 39 24,000 
Anole bars. steel, carloads.....|Sydney, NiS...-........ Siz; 40,000 956 Ao | 40,000 
Montreal) OuUGIIR. -bineee = ae 40,000 — 15 36,000 
Hamilton Ontoneekieeue = mae 45,000 avis) a2 45,000 — 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.... .454 40 , 000 623 90% 36,000 
Automobiles, passenger, Oshawary Omit: ne ieee 60 15,000 301 . 60 15,000 
carloads. Lorento, Onts.= ..6u eres . 60 15,000 334 .60 15,000 
| Windsores@ints 4.10 eee . 804 15,000 555 . 804 15,000 
Fords Ones oaten cep eben 804 15,000 558 .804 15,000 
carloads Saint jokin NB e mene 54 26,000 488 .53 26,000 
Montreal \Oue. won, aereeoa — — — ails) 30,000 
Toronto; Ont. heen eee 374 28,000 334 Jolt 28,000 
Kitchener, (Ontiine sae eee Sis 28,000 397 ore 28,000 
Bicycles and joycycles, less |Weston, Ont............ 1.30 = 343 1.30 == 
than carloads. 
Boxshooks, carloads, :: un/s)| Toronto? Onts/ac eae eee .193 40,000 334 .19% 40,000 
New Westminster, B.C.... .90 50,000 |2,874 .90 50,000 
sreakfast foods and cereals, |Peterborough, Ont........ .20 50,000 284 a 50,000 
carloads. (Uncooked). Niagara Falls, Ont,. /.... pa 50,000 411 21 50,000 
London; Ont.ce aa nea cents .214 50,000 445 214 50,000 
Windsor Outpace eae PPIs 50,000 555 RPE 50,000 
Brushes, less than carloads....|/Saint John, N.B.......... .92 _ 488 . 884 = 
Montreal: Que. 50... . — -— — SO) i 
Morrisburg, ‘Ont... 20. fo — 93 .70 == 
SROTOTLOs, OMitse ae ee 79 = 334 .79 == 
[BicyenvalorebnOroipes hoe te .824 — 373 .824 == 
Port lein vOntekan tee 1.08 —_ 481 1.08 a 
Butter, carloadsin wis, «nara WLomtreal sOues cha eeneen — 20,000 oo . 22% 20,000 
Peterborough, Ont........ 595 20,000 284 .60 20,000 
Orono OM eee .60 20,000 334 .60 20,000 
Bamilton;:Ont.. 43. eee ROL, 20,000 373 .62 20,000 
Calsary. Ataaee s lame 2.46 50,000 |2,221 2.46 50,000 
Edmonton, Altar. Aah anee 2.46 50,000 |2,148 2.46 50,000 
Prince Albert, Sask...... 228 50,000 |1,876 2.28 50,000 
Saskatoon, Sask rae ee ae 2.20) 50,000 |1,825 2.20 50,000 
Moose Jaw, Sask aug ee 2.10 50,000 }1,752 D0; 50,000 
Regina, Sash. its hea eee 2.05 50,000 |1,711 2/05 50,000 
Nes MEATUS oe ee 1.61 50,000 {1,355 1.61 50,000 
Lrantiord Ont; sia ae ee 64 20,000 394 64 20,000 
Cable, copper, carloads....,.. Montreal ‘Oe. nee eee — 30,000 — .19 30,000 
oon: Outi cee eae .44 30,000 334 .44 30,000 
amilton., One sees 44 30,000 373 44 30,000 
Calcium carbide, eed ini A 
e, carloads... COR aromas Ouewn« 193 40,000 94 194 40,000 
> MIM cugepaeeieaie 314 40,000 414 314 40,000 
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818 


770 
469 


ou 
497 


565 
S11 


503 
2,892 


453 
579 
614 
724 


497 
172 
265 
503 
542 
650 


172 
453 
503 
542 
22S 
2) 142 
1,870 
1,819 
1,746 
1,705 
1,349 
563 


172 
503 
542 
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PORTS OF EXPORT 
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pounds, except where otherwise indicated 


FROM CANADA 


—— 


Saint John, N.B. 
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ANADA FOR EXPORT, FROM! POINTS OF 


Halifax, N.S. 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Minimum 

Rates weight per 
per carload for 
100 lbs. which rate 
will apply 

$ Lbs. 

a27, 24,000 
EOL, 24,000 
334 30,000 
.394 24,000 
41 24,000 
.334 30,000 
.334 30,000 
.344 30,000 
. 334 30,000 
-41 24,000 
* 2.80 67,200 
34h 40,000 
ee 45,000 
-664 36,000 
Bie 15,000 
.74 15,000 
-824 15,000 
.822 15,000 
.38 28,000 
.394 28,000 
. 394 28,000 
1.494 —_— 
«ol 40,000 
-90 50,000 
2 50,000 
2S) 50,000 
234 50,000 
254 50,000 
.97 — 
-994 = 
.992 = 
998 a 
1.203 = 
-65 20,000 
- 66 20,000 
-66 20,000 
66 20,000 
2.49 50,000 
2.49 50,000 
22 50,000 
2.23 50,000 
XSi} 50,000 
2.08 50,000 
1.64 50,000 
.66 20,000 
46 30,000 
46 30,000 
46 30,000 
294 40,000 
334 40,000 


*Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


Minimum p Minimum 
Rates weight per ae Rates weight per 
per carload for Tales per carload for 
100 lbs which rate ri ” 100 lbs. which rate 
will apply port will apply 
$ Lbs. $ Lbs. 
EY 24,000 385 1.14 . 30,000 
38 24,000 581 Pat 30,000 
S35 30,000 949 1.00 30,000 
130% 24,000 1,084 1.00 30,000 
.41 24,000 1,164 1.00 30, 000 
2333 30,000 1,134 1.00 30,000 
133% 30,000 4,173 1.00 30,000 
345 30,000 1,236 1.00 30,000 
Woe 30,000 1,194 1.00 30,000 
-41 24,000 EZ3s 1.00 30,000 
* 1.90 67,200 290 .82 80,000 
37% 40,000 803 72 80,000 
24 45 ,000 Lis 72 80, 000 
674 36,000 20 72 80,000 
74. 15,000 1,101 2240 15,000 
74 15,000 1,134 2.10 15,000 
. 824 15,000 1,355 2.10 15,000 
824 15,000 1,358 220 15,000 
a8) 26,000 279 Tea 50,000 
.38 28,000 803 1.00 50,000 
700 28,000 1,134 1.00 50,000 
394 28,000 1,197 1.00 50,000 
1.493 — 1,413 2.65 — 
ot 40,000 1 s4 1.484 36,000 
.90 50,000 3,538 08 36,000 
APS 50,000 1,084 5 ck Be 40,000 
B18) 50,000 Ly, 2a ee 40,000 
.234 50,000 1,245 ei 2 40,000 
255 50,000 H bes to08) fA2 40 ,000 
.530 a 279 2.83 — 
97 = 803 2755 — 
994 = 896 ARS: — 
993 — 1,134 2195 — 
994 — 1,173 2.55 ~~ 
1.204 — 1,281 2259 — 
.65 20,000 803 Ze10 20,000 
.66 20,000 1,084 2G 20,000 
. 66 20,000 1,134 2.10 20,000 
. 66 20,000 nee We} 2.10 20,000 
2.49 50,000 2,861 1.37 a 
2.49 50,000 2,788 LEY, 20,000 
2 Sil 50,000 25507 2.01 20, 000 
Dae 50,000 2,465 1.97) 20,000 
2016 50, 000 2,393 1.923 20,000 
2.08 50,000 Po S| 1.923 20,000 
1.64 50,000 1,995 2ae tl 20,000 
66 20,000 1,194 2.10 20,000 
3; 0 803 1.00 50,000 
ei Hey 1,134 -00 50,000 
.46 30,000 13 : 
46 30,000 2 Rs FS) 1.00 50,00 
.294 40,000 733 1.00 50,000 
eS 40,000 1,213 1.00 50,000 
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STATEMENT OF RAILWAY FREIGHT RATES ON A NUMBER OF THE PRINCIPAL 
PRODUCTION TO CANADIAN 


Rates are in dollars and cents per hundred 
TO PORTS OF EXPORT 


Montreal, Que. 


Quebec, Que. 


’ Minimum ya Minimum 
Commodity From producing point Rates | weight per fo Rates | weight per 
per cearload for} J i16 per |carload for 
100 Ibs. |which rate} “4, * | 100 Ibs. |which rate 
; will apply Roth will apply 
$ Lbs. $ Lbs. 
Canned fish, carloads......... LUD DALGS ING Sh as op iehete se « 56 36,000 831 .42 24,000 
Blacks Harbour 
(Pennfield), N.B........| 42 36,000 | 459] .42 24,000 
Isosgievtile nN: Bi). 2. sans .42 36,000 587 453) 24,000 
Montreal, Que............ — 22/000, == “15 36,000 
Vancouver, B.C.......... 80 60,000 |2,882 ‘80 60,000 
Canned fruit and vegetables,/Quebec, Que............. . 384 24,000 172 — — 
arloads. Ste Johns Oueky <p mten gr . 203 24,000 27 .384 24,000 
Hamilton, Ont... oi. i... 9. ,32 36,000 373 Roz 36,000 
Dunnville; Onts... 2... woe 36,000 412 Sy? 36,000 
WandscraiOntat.2 cts uae 35 36,000 555 135 36,000 
Keremeos, BC........ 5. 1.09 60,000} — | 2.744] 24/000 
elowna, B.C..........-- -80 60,000 |2,527 | 80 60,0 
New Westminster, B.C....|  .80 60,000 |2,874 -80 60000 
Canned lobsters, carloads.....}Pictou, N.S............. 42 3 76: 
Clarks “Harbour (Barring i Ag ft By he ie 4 
ton Passage), N.S 56 3 
Port ADI CA SUND Siem tee. hey .42 aed on 3 ran 
ShediaqaNeers oe. meer nie 42 36,000 631 “SS! 24,000 
ChathaimcawN Birches bvese es igs .42 36,000 581 swe) 24,000 
Cement, Portland, carloads. .|Montreal, Que 
eal Ques atte teers! -— — — .14 50,000 
ts i Ont... att Pie. 25) 60,000 221 313 50,000 
t. Marys, Ontia te .273 60,000 434 323 50,00 
Victoria, B.C... 11533 | 40/000 |2,065 | 11534 | 402000 
Chocolates and confectionery,|St. Stept N ) 
less carloads. : Bepetee alae nae sf aes me a ey oa ae 
(oronto. \Ontseres «boast .69 ae 33 69° i 
Kitchener, (Ont... bane: . 83 = ae re is 
London; Ontiee ay.) uote 88 — 445 Ae = 
Corsets, less carloads..... "Oitebec!Oue- owe - pious. 72 
St: Hyacinthe, Que!...... 44 A: ae 654 ae 
Roronto, Onteary sae aee .79 — 334 Fo" ci 
Furniture (chairs), carloads. .|Bass River (Londonderry) 
oes o dy ates ot Ow Sry ete Bg 
Granby_ Oe: suerte Gee as a ig ee ee 
Princeville; Que sinks oo: - 133 24'000 “a7 bie rae 
Beauharnois, Que........ “901 i pd 28 aes one 
bs hia .202 | 24,000] .40 364 
Victoriaville, Que.... 314 y od les te 
Actoriaville, Que..:....-.. ,oLF 24,000 108 29 
Chesley Onuenen emcee 58 24,000 aon 
Kincardine, Ont......... 58 24'000 pie oe 2 
Owen Sound, Ont......:. .58 24/000 mee ou 240 
Gypsum, carloads........... Iona, N.S 1 . ee 
Montresls Ones "aes 413 40,000 900 0.403 40,000 
Paris, Ont. A. Sean 314 mets 39 er pede 
Waacipke Rise, Dee: an 49,000 397 314 40,000 
* | whe ,000 }1,355 Lats 40,000 
ardware, less carloads....... Roxton Pond (South Rox- 
COMM) MOUS Vins fee 
Brockville, Ont.......... ot; we ee sey me 
Belleville, Ont.....,... (54 oh as soar x. 
GuelphhOnt ab. 64 ie auf a0 are 
Hamilton Ont... te mee 62 = see 208 my 
Hoes, rakes, hand tools, etc., Montreal, Que.. . j il . x 
ess carloads, Danville, Ques. |)... 58 ar a 223 =a 
St. Catharines, Ont...) || 67 a ee oe aS. 
Use ous S Ont: pian 72 ai Be a aA 
t. Tho ale Se a ne i 
mAs; Ont ween aes aS — 452 Ths — 
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COMMODITIES MANUFACTURED IN CANADA FOR EXPORT, FROM POINTS OF 
PORTS OF EXPORT—Continued. 


pounds, except where otherwise indicated 


FROM CANADA | 


Saint John, N.B. Halifax, N.S. Vancouver, B.C. 
Minimum Dist- Minimum | oe Minimum ORE 
Rates weight per tet Rates weight per ai Rates weight per in 
per carload for miles per carload for miles per carload for nied 
100 lbs. which rate ra 100 Ibs. | which rate a 100 Ibs. | which rate to 
will apply port will apply port will apply port 
$ Lbs. $ Lbs. $ Lbs. 
£33 24,000 306 .15 24,000 37 1.40 40,000 3,578 
as 24,000 = — 24,000 a 1.34 40,000 3,419 
.26 24,000 179 .32 24,000 278 1.34 40,000 3,334 
38 36,000 488 38 36,000 803 1.18 40,000 2,882 
.80 60,000 3,349 /80 60,000 3,551 2285) ats a 
£33 36,000 497 33 36,000 665 18 40,000 2,905 
33 36,000 453 .33 36,000 818 1.24 40,000 2,797 
ah 36,000 850 134 36,000 quia 1.18 40,000 : 
134 36,000 1,043 34 36,000 1912 1.18 40,000 2,840 
Sol 36,000 1,033 ie # 36,000 1,355 1.18 40,000 2,716 
2.80 24,000 == 2.824 24, — — — — 
ea 60,000 3,094 "80 60,000 3,412 .68 24,000 289 
.80 60,000 3,341 80 60,000 3,538 114 ‘ 
30 24,000 237 .23 24,000 119 1.36 40,000 3,509 
.26 24,000 200 1.52 40,000 3,739 
By eit 18 26 24,000 171 1.36 40,000 3,420 
a Ens 106 27 24/000 192 1.34 40,000 3/379 
126 24/000 173 132 24,000 272 1.34 40,000 3,329 
7 5 i 40,000 2,882 
Ane 50,000 488 17 50,000 803 1.484 f 
334 50,000 853 334 50,000 1,021 1.484 40,000 2,811 
344 50,000 943 344 50,000 1,233 1.483 40,000 2,803 
1.60 40,000 3,432 1.613 40,000 3,634 : . 
3 = 3,299 
re an Be oe at ie 5 a 2) 882 
“a ae 810 a7 fn. 1,134 2.55 pa 2697 
: pits 7 was 197 2.55 — 2,758 
“87 a= 875 87 1,197 a 
‘941 = 940 91 a. 1,245 2.55 2,783 
7 at ‘ 50 = 2,905 
‘97 as £4 97 — 768 3 62 = 2,936 
9 Tor 91 as 2.50 = 2,697 
993 = 810 994 1,134 
5 8 24,000 3,470 
re 20,00 oe By 00 ood ve { %6 24,000 2,960 
42 20,000 675 42 sel oe pre tr ond a 
a Bdge an 1 24,000 831 1.56 24,000 2,880 
334 anon oF a 20,000 705 1.56 24,000 21951 
- Pees a 304 14/000 1,263 1.50 24,000 2,868 
30 14°00 438 30. 14/000 1,293 1.50 24/000 2,898 
80 14, , ’ y 1.50 24,000 : 
304 14,000 1,129 804 14,000 1,298 a 
3 1.534 40,000 : 
25 ate pee ay 40,000 203 1,48} 40,000 2,882 
32 40,000 fis am 40000 1,197 1.48} 40,000 2,827 
33 40, 00! * 2 , z 92 40,000 i 
a 40,000 1,827 874 40,000 1,195 7 
- bs 922 2.66 — 2,954 
se i ae 73 = 926 2.55 _ 2,777 
-66 = Pgs “66 its 1,021] 2.55 — 2,80 
66 a 712 pd ae 1.183 2.55 — 2,743 
66 z pie ae OS 11173 2.55 = 2,732 
66 — 850 66 , a 
— 488 74 te 793 | 2:66 = 21979 
af | 4 ze. 75 
= 556 a 2.55 = 2,833 
91 EF 1,200 
74 —_ 1,032 a4 a 11227 2.55 _ 2,800 
774 — 918 17% 1252 2.55 = 2,809 
Gee! oe 928 17% cry Ase 
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THE CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL FIELD 


STL § f AY FREIGHT RATES ON A NUMBER OF THE PRINCIPAL 
ane ee PRODUCTION TO CANADIAN 


Rates are in dollars and cents per hundred 
TO PORTS OF EXPORT 


Commodity 


From producing point 


Hosiery, less carloads.....-..- 


Lawn mowers, less carloads... 


Leather, sole, less carloads.... 


Leather, upper, less carloads. 


Macaroni, less carloads....... 


Meats, fresh, carloads....... 


Meats, cured, carloads........ 


Nails, wire, less carloads.... 


Fatntrcatloadsmecnse ere. seer 


Paper, book and writing, less 
carloads. 


Paper, newsprint, carloads,... 


.|Calgary, 


.|Saint John, N.B 


Drummondville, Que...... 
St. Catharines, Ont....... 
Galt, Ont.. teat, Was 
Hamilton, Ont.. 


Brockville Ontos oe teeeies 
Striviany Ss vOn tines i pemeteae 
Guelph wont. crcne) Hemet 


St. Hyacinthe, Que........ 
Hints villem@ npn an eee 
ACLON Otraua cnn arene ete 
Kitchener: Onto: otha 
HW omcdont Outro reat ne 


Montreal @uessn.. ae ae 
Icinostan wOnts, nike weet 
Oshawar Onitree ma) eee 
Newmarket, Ont.......... 


Montreal, Que.. BS ot eee 
Ste Catharines, Onto 


Pou h ea eeane oh estes A 
Edmonton, Altay. ome 
Prince Albert, Sask....... 
Moose Jaw, Sask......... 
Regina sSask: a6 see 
Winnipeg, Man........... 
Peterborough, Ont........ 
Loronto Outs. eee 
Brantford, Ontass, ease ee 
Hatnilton One eee eee 
Montreal -Ouesaeet ane 


Calgary all tamer Hema 
Edmonton, Alta.......... 
Prince Albert, Sask....... 
Moose Jaw Sask fe 
Regina tSaciei ar panne 
Winnipeg, Man........... 
Peterborough, Ont 
LOKrontoWOnt.csme. meee 
BrantfordOnt. 14.4) .080. 
Hamilton, Ont.) ..4-0) 05. 
Montreal (Ouest. pa 


Montreal, Que.. 


Montreal, Que............ 


HorontowOnee -.. ho 
Windsor Onte.) spans 
Winnipeg, Man 


CoriwallOntecee sees 
Mietraitton Onto. st ene 


Montreal, Que. 


Quebec, Que. 


sel Dist- re Dist- 
Minimum Minimum 

Rates | weight per ar © | Rates | weight per ee 
per |carload for} jnijes per jcarload for miles 

100 Ibs. which rate) “4, 100 Ibs. |which rate} “4, 

will apply o | will apply 
PP port port 
$ Lbs. $ Lbs. 

54 ae 65 62 — 107 
.90 = 399 .90 — 569 
94 = 399 94 _ 559 
“823 = 373 824 == 542 
1.003 — 445 | 1.004 = 614 
97 = 412 97 — 581 
47 = 126 544 — 295 
75 = 434 5 Us, = 602 
167 — 383 Foul S51 
344 — 36 neil aa 136 
69 — 342 .774 == 494 
7D — 370 .79 — 539 
74k — 397 83 aaa 565 
794 — 445 88 == 614 
= ae = 262 — 172 
564 = 175 .614 — 344 
67 — 301 69 = 469 
72, —— 368 .79 ste 537 
= == = 19 172 
44 = 399 44 — 569 
1.64 21,000 |2,221 1.64 21,000 | 2,215 
1.64 21,000 |2,148 1.64 21,000 | 2,142 
1/55 DA ODOM MSvOn |uateoes 21,000 | 1,870 
1.433 21,000 |1,752 1,432 21,000 | 1,746 
1.39 21,000 |1,711 1.39 21,000 | 1,705 
1.11 21,000 |1,355 Cott 21,000 | 1,349 
53h 20,000 | 267 Nate 21,000 429 
.534 20,000 | 334 53% 21,000 503 
-634 21,000 394 64 21,000 563 
534 21,000 | 373 534 21,000 542 
— — _ 224 21,000 172 
1128 35,000 |2,221 128 35,000 | 2,215 
1628 35) 0002.48) | iedeos 35,000 | 2,142 
eas 35,000 |1,876 | 1.15 35,000 | 1,870 
1.064 35,000 }1,752 1.064 35,000 | 1,746 
1.022 35,000 |1,711 1.023 35,000 | 1,705 
.79 35,000 1,355 aS) 35,000 | 1,349 
126 30,000 | 267 272 35,000 429 
274 30,000 | 334 Es 35,000 503 
374 30,000 | 394 374 30,000 563 
274 30,000 | 373 274 35,000 542 
= = — 15 30,000 172 
67 =a 488 653 497 
— — — 19 172 
= = = Sit) 36,000 172 
374 36,000 | 334 137% 36,000 503 
42 36,000 | 555 42 36,000 724 
118 30,000 ]1,355 | 1.18 30,000 | 1,349 
273 — 33 542 — 178 
374 — 73 542 — 245 
363 = 68 542 — 240 
64 — 402 64 — 571 
5 40,000 | 525 25 30,000 386 
fits 40,000 96 15 40,000 78 
sis 40,000 | 119 20 40,000 268 
484 40,000 | 569 544 40,000 605 
Aix 40,000 | 993 432 40,000 | 1,040 
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TRANSPORTATION IN CANADA 


PORTS OF EXPORT—Continued. 
pounds, except where otherwise indicated 
FROM CANADA 
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XPORT, FROM POINTS OF 


Saint John, N.B. 


Halifax, N.S. 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Rates 
per 
100 lbs. 


_ Minimum ork Minimum Dist- inane Dist- 
Reeehiper in Rates weight per apes Rates weight per ae 
carload for mnie per carload for ah L per culoadiied a 
which rate re 100 Ibs. | which rate me 100 Ibs. | which rate | ™/°S 
will apply port will apply oar will apply Ros 

Lbs $ Lbs. $ Lbs. 

= 460 97 zu 738 2.92 = 2,975 

_ 1,032 “994 = 1,200 2.80 = 2,833 

a 863 “992 = 15199 2.80 = 2,746 

= 850 “992 = ate. 2.80 s 9. 183 

a 940 1.03 = 1,245 2.80 = 2,783 

ae 1,043 993 — 115202 2.80 et 2.840 

a 647 74 me 926 2555 = PH i! 

943 ie = 1,233 2.55 = 2,803 
861 is a 1,183 2.55 = 2,743 

= 464 82 ae 768 2.19 = 2,936 

ca 968 947 — 1,136 2.10 — 2,552 

= 1,002 .87 oa 1,170 2.10 es 2,775 

= 875 ‘87 a 1,197 2.10 = 2,758 

“= 940 ‘94 ay 1,245 2.10 - 2,783 

oon 488 .82 ne 803 2.10 oes 2,882 

= 679 :87 ze 976 2.10 at 2,795 

_— 793 87 = 1,101 2.10 au 2784 

a= 1,000 ‘91 = 1,168 2.10 = 2,739 

= 488 46 803 2.10 = 2,882 

— 1,032 46 1,200 2.10 er 2,833 
30,000 2,693 1.66 30,000 2,861 1.10 20, 000 642 
30,000 2,620 1.66 30,, 000 2,788 1.10 20,000 / 766 
30,000 2,349 1.57 30.000 2,517 1353 20,000 1,148 
30,000 2205 1.452 30,000 2,393 1.49 20,000 1,067 
30,000 2,183 1.41 30,000 2,351 1.50 20,000 1, 109 
30,000 1,827 Ae 30,000 1,995 1.74 20,000 1,465 
21,000 734 554 21.000 1,084 1.70 20,000 2,691 
21,000 810 554 21,000 1,134 1.70 20,000 2, 697 
21,000 1,026 66 21,000 1,194 1.70 20,000 2,822 
21,000 850 553 21.000 1,173 1.70 20, 2,732 
21,000 488 1543 21,000 803 1.70 20,000 2 

35 642 

693 1.25 35,000 2,861 .98 24,000 6 

ee 3 620 1.25 35,000 2,788 "98 24000 766 
Epes 4 : Dusan 1.38 24,000 1,148 
35,000 2,349 117 35,000 De Shy 38 24,000 1,148 
35,000 24225 1.084 35,000 2,393 1.32 24,000 1,067 
22 000 ter “a Be 000 rip 18 24° 000 1/465 
35,000 1,32 : OC ; 58 24,000 La 
35,000 734 314 35,000 1,084 1.50 24,000 ; 

; 5 24,000 2,697 
35,000 810 3i2 35,000 1,134 1.50 24,000 2,657 
30,000 1,026 1393 30,000 1,194 1.50 24,000 2,822 

000 850 raat 35,000 1.473 1.50 24, ( ; 
352000 488 27° 35,000 803 1.50 24/000 2/882 

5 a 3,349 
ry aaa 38 —_ 279 1.90 ay 

= 488 46 = 803 1.70 = 2,882 

50 30, 000 2,882 

36,000 488 38. 36,000 , Ae 420 i a eon 

36,000 810 1392 36,000 be ret phe ca 

36,000 1,033 44 beak 005 1.42 40,000 1,465 
30,000 1,827 1.31 30,000 1,99 42 f 

2 = 2,789 

a 708 “66 = 376 | 2.10 — 2959 

ay a “66 saad 871 2.10 — 2,902 

= 703 66 — e aan ae 2'830 

= 1,034 66 — 1,202 

1.16 40,000 3,272 

prepay Le oe aa 733 1.00 40,000 2,951 
40,000 564 .25 ; oe pone Poot 3763 
605 3 40,000 2 I aia 

30,000 1,063 97 30,000 1,250 1.00 40,000 2, 305 

, ’ : : "7 40,00 5 
40,000 1,461 .434 40,000 1,719 1.00 
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THE CANADIAN’ INDUSTRIAL FIELD 


Montreal, Que. 


STATEMENT'OF RAILWAY FREIGHT RATES ON A NUMBER OF THE PRINCIPAL 


PRODUCTION TO CANADIAN 


Rates are in dollars and cents per hundred 
TO PORTS OF EXPORT 


Quebec, Que. 


carloads. 


oe Dist- sai 
ity Froni producing point Rates egies ame | | Rates oat 
Commodity st per |carload for} per |carload for 
: miles : 
100 Ibs. |which rate Ae 100 Ibs. |which rate 
will apply port weed) apply 
$ Lbs. $ Lbs. 
i S s...|St. Hyacinthe, Que........ .384 12,000 36 .58 12,000 
Pianos and organs, carloads ee ae ee i 12'000 301 69 12/000 
Toronto, Ont... «(ps eee .69 12.000 334 .69 12,000 
Guelph iO@mta sss) een .79 12,000 oS yes ee oe 
Bondon Ont. Whe ree 88 12,000 ‘ 
Plaster, wall; catloads)..... )..cllona, NES. au) aso Abie ae .264 50,000 900 705 40,000 
MONTREAL GQAlecites «Lear 14 40,000 
Pati’ Onin iol< i sec 24 50,000 398 ~ 294 50,000 
Winnipeg, Man........... 604 50,000 |1,355 .624 50,000 
Pui I ical; carloads..; J... Sam JohnH, NBs peers aie . 384 50,000 488 . 384 40,000 
ee ee at Giand Mere; Ode.. fsa. ‘14 | 50/000 | 94]. 47 50,000. 
Three Rivers, Que........ 14 50,000 96 sll: 50,000 
Kenogami, 
(Jonquiére), Que........ 404 40,000 298 . 144 50,000 
Pulp, mechanical, carloads....|Sheet Harbour (Upper 
4 Musquodoboit), N.S. . 36 40,000 869 +35 40 ;000 
Pont Etchemin (St. 
Romuald), Que......... 213 50,000 159 113 40,000 
Donnacona, Que.......:.. .204 50,000 fee an ete 
Buckingham, Que......... felts 50,000 10 2 ’ 
Rails, steel, carloads......... Sydney PINGS we soe 564 40,000 956 ase 40,000 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.....] *6.294 60,000 623 | *8.90 60,000 
Records, phonographs, less |Lachine, Que............. — —_— 8 .30 — 
MOrOnto sinter cee .79 — 334 .79 — 
London} Ont iernmcriee eelede OO s = 445 1,003 SSS 
Refrigerators, carloads........|Montreal, Que............ — — — #19. 18,000 
Rentrew, Ont 2 a. beeaen ee 43 18,000 164 -45 18,000 
Oh ies » Se fee .44 18,000 397 44 18,000 
wen Soun SC LEMMB INS corde 54 18,000 498 54 18,000. 
Shoes, rubber, carloads........|Granby, Que......!...... 24 24,000 54 -564 20,000 
iy cos (cons Ee clean: 44 24,000 334 44 24,000 
ontreal Que... Uaean — — — .19 24,000 
Kitchener, Onty... fee 44 24,000 397 .44 24,000 
Guelph COnteee ss eee .44 24,000 383 -44 24,000 
Stoves electric carloads...... Ottawa MOH 4 teteee .364 30,000 116 44 30,000 
Rentrewy; O1tt.a. 5. | eee 43 30,000 164 -45 30,000 
Toronto Onittw. +... eee 44 30,000 334 44 30,000 
London, Ont. 5. Ree .46 30,000 445 .46 30,000 . 
Weston: Ones... 7 ianee 44 30,000 | 343 44 30,000 
Suparikcarloadsive see ck. dn Halifax INS. oe boner .564 24,000 803 54 24,000 
Saint John, N.B...b..... 54 24,000 488 oo 24,000 
Montreal; Oues 1s aes — P — —_— =15 40,000 
Wallaceburg, Ont......... nAY 40,000 533 -42 40,000 
Raymond; Alta. .oi.h.0e. 1.99 24,000 2,175 2.05 24,000 
Tires, rubber, carloads,....... MontrealOud,,..<4 sarc a — — .19 20,000 
perenen. Orne 2 ha .38 30,000 334 138 30,000 
itchener (Ont... buen .38 30,000 397 38 30,000 
Tools, machine, less carloads. . Montreal, Que............ — = — 264 = 
Brantford Ont sn. teen 83 _ : _— 
394 - 83 
DitndaslOnt ie dene 754 — 375 754 — 
HespelersiOnti... seine. .83 391 -83 is 
Twine, binder, carloads Montreal, Que : 
Carloads. + 4,24 t f HOS Po I ti —_— — —_— .14 24,000. 
Hamilton iOnt ....s6 sen 2 son 24,000 sie} .314 24,000 
BrantfordsiOnt ae. Asiley 24,000 394 314 24,000. 
Welland Ont) 5. (ren as 313 24,000 414 .314 24,000 
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COMMODITIES MANUFACTURED IN CANADA FOR EXPORT, FROM POINTS OF 
PORTS OF EXPORT—Continued. 


pounds, except where otherwise indicated 
FROM CANADA ‘(© 


Saint John, N.B. Halifax, N.S. Vancouver, B.C. 


soe Dist- ae Dist- ae 
Minimum Minimum nas Minimu Dist- 
Rates weight per at © Rates weight per SCE Rates wale a a6 
per carload for miles per carload for is per carload for ae 
100 lbs. which rate re 100 lbs. which rate BPRS 100 lbs. which rate ne 
will apply pore will apply Ps will apply a 
$ Lbs. $ Lbs. $ Lbs. 
- 834 12,000 464 . 834 12,000 768 2.66 12,000 2,036 
87 12,000 793 87 12,000 1,101 255 12,000 2 tod 
.87 12,000 810 ee 12,000 1,134 2.55 12,000 2,697 
87 12,000 861 eT 12,000 1,183 2.55 12,000 2,743 
91 12,000 940 Ot 12,000 1,245 Ng 12,000 2,783 
15 50,000 375 waz 50,000 233 — — 
25 36,000 488 25 36,000 803 92% 60,000 2,882 
334 40,000 1,029 6338 40,000 1,197 924 60,000 2 297 
. 704 50,000 1,827 76 50,000 1,995 92 40 ,000 1,465 
— — — ad 40,000 279 — a —= 
.25 50,000 558 23 50,000 726 1.524 40,000 2,850 
B20 50,000 564 ae Pel 50,000 133 4.523 40 ,000 2,951 
07 50,000 | 710 27 50,000 878 1.56 40,000 3,009 
.24 40 ,000 344 14 40,000 98 —_ = = 
432 40,000 484 2) 40 ,000 652 1.524 40,000 2, 907 
125 60,000 508 OG 60,000 676 1.48} 40,000 2,875 
. 36 40,000 589 , 36 40 ,000 946 1.483 40,000 2,785 
*2 30 67,200 432 1.90 67,200 290 82 80,000 2,705 
473 40,000 1,091 -AT4 40,000 1,369 .72 80,000 2,476 
.97 _ 640 97 — 808 2.80 _ 2,915 
.994 = 810 993 — 1,134 2.80 _— te 
1.033 = 940 1.034 — 1,245 2.80 — 78 
46 18,000 488 .46 18,000 803 1.70 14,000 2 pe 
| 593 18,000 677 As) 18,000 967 1.70 14,000 Abe 
7 Se ae Re 1,029-f 46 18,000 1,197 1.70 14,000 aoe 
56 18,000 1,129 56 18,000 1,298 1.70 14,000 i 
-46 24,000 675 46 24,000 843 1.59 24,000 2,960 
46 24,000 810 46 24,000 1,134 1.50 24,000 ae 
46 24,000 488 46 24,000 803 1.50 aa ban ee 
46 24,000 875 .46 24,000 1,197 1.50 ay ae 
46 24,000 861 46 24,000 1,183 1.50 24,000 De 
.46 30,000 589 .46 30,000 910 1.15 peti a 
BSS 30,000 677 153 30,000 967 ie 1S pee 5 BOT 
46 30,000 810 46 30,000  ' ve 2. 15 ee ane 2783 
48 30,000 940 48 30,000 1 245 cl 15 a6 oad z con 
46 30,000 815 .46 30,000 1,143 1245 36,00 ‘ 
a ie Be 1.68 24,000 3,551 
ie aie ae 13 30,000 279 1166 24/000 2882 
38 40,000 488 .38 40 ,000 503 Sarr : one 5 "300 
44 40,000 1,008 “44 40,000 1,332 t.$¢ Pape aoe 
2.10 24,000 2,643 2432 24,000 2,996 .16 24, 
‘ 1.50 24,000 2,882 
-46 20,000 488 .46 ea P ee a 24 '000 3697 
-40 30,000 810 .40 30, 00 134 ee Ses 2758 
40 30,000 875 .40 30,000 1,197 is , 
55 is 2,882 
834 — 488 834 = 803 239 = 2822 
— 1,194 2255 ' 
87 —_— 1,026 87 fave 4 55 > 2'804 
nS7 = 1,023 87 -- : 2. 
: 30,000 2,882 
-32 24,000 488 32 epee i vi ee 30°000 21732 
AL 24,000 mer gai rar 11194 1.00 30,000 2,822 
433 ; 24,000 5 +992 edie ’ a aoe 0,000 2,8 
ex 24000 1/046 333 24,000 1,213 1.00 : 


Per ton of 2,240 pounds 
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THE CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL FIELD 


STATEMENT OF RAILWAY FREIGHT RATES ON A’NUMBER OF THE PRINCIPAL 
PRODUCTION TO CANADIAN 


Rates are in dollars and cents per hundred 
TO PORTS OF EXPORT 


Montreal, Que. 


Quebec, Que. 


Minimum ae Minimum 
Commodity From producing point Rates | weight per a Rates | weight pen 
per carload for Pies per carload for 
100 lbs. |which rate £0 100 Ibs. |which rate 
will apply port will apply 
fies $ Lbs. $ ’ Lbs. 
Underwear, less carloads,.....|Truro, N.S,.............- 1.08 a= 739 1.043 — 
Windsarataness.cc.. . emimetene 1.20 — 798 1.14 — 
MonctonpiNiBs. .. isn 1.044 ——- 615 1.01 _ 
HamiltomeOnt.c. .4eeeenee . 824 — 373 824 — 
Galt WONE! Fane. oc eee 94 i 399 94 — 
Woodstock; Ont... annem 97 == 416 .97 —_ 
Carleton Place, Ont....... 65 = 149 .70 = 
Varnish; carloads.3......4. Montreal@Que;...... some — —_— _ 15 36,000 
Moronto  Optwe-. seen 37k 36,000 334 374 36,000 
WaindsorVOmt. 0. sivas 42 36,000 ysis) .42 36,000 
Winnipess Man, oie. 1.18 30,000 |1,355 1.18 30,000 
Wallpaper, carloads..........|Montreal, Que,........... = — —_ .19 30,000 
TorontofOnt.e. ie 44 30,000 334 44 30,000 
Whiskey, and spirits, carloads..|St, Hyacinthe, Que,......- 344 24,000 36 sou! 30,000 
MontrealjiQuen.)....peceree — — —_ .30 30,000 
Prescotva@nt,e ac. .(aere aa .364 30,000 135 413 30,000 
Toronto, Ont. 4. oes 44 30,000 334 44 30,000 
Waterloo}jOnti..).(. eee 44 30,000 398 44 30,000 
Walkerville, Ont.......... 494 30,000 554 .494 30,000 
Wire goods, less carloads......|Drummondville, Que...... ae il = 65 62 —_— 
Ottawal(Onten... sh eee .58 — 116 .70 —_ 
HamiltonsOnte >: eee . 824 — 373 .824 = 
Watford @nts, cs... even meee O4: _ 479 1.04 — 
Wrought iron pipe and tubing,| Montreal, Que............ — — _— .15 36,000 
carloads. Welland: (Ont.n. 4+ mean 22 45,000 414 ne 45,000 
Guelphh Ont. sete 22, 45,000 383 522 45 ,000 


Prepared by Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 
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COMMODITIES MANUFACTURED IN CANADA FOR EXPORT, FROM POINTS OF 
PORTS OF EXPORT 


pounds, except where otherwise indicated 
FROM CANADA—Concluded. 


Saint John, N.B. Halifax, N.S. Vancouver, B.C. 
ee Dist- pone Dist- i 
Minimum Minimum 3 Minimum Dist- 
Rates weight per en Rates weight per aHLCe. Rates weight per ance 
per | carload for males per carload for il 5 per carload for pa 
100 Ibs. which rate ap 100 Ibs. | which rate Pet, 100 lbs. | which rate ar 
will apply port will apply Sure will apply eck 
$ Lbs. $ Lbs. $ Lbs. 

58 ae 214 38 ne 65 3.16 = 3,489 
66 — 273 34 —_— 47 3.524 —_ 3,548 
44 — 90 4 — 189 Bee a 3,362 
994 — 850 994 — 473 2.80 — 2,02 
994 — 863 994 = 1,199 2.80 — 2,746 
1.034 — 894 1,033 —_ 1,218 2.80 —_ PIR PEAS 
1.064 = 635 1,064 — 988 2.80 _— PAG RI) 
.38 36,000 488 .38 36,000 803 1.50 30,000 2,882 
. 394 36,000 810 . 394 36,000 1,134 1.50 30,000 2,697 
44 36,000 1,033 44 36,000 1,355 150 30,000 2,716 
1.29 30,000 1.827 WSL 30,000 1,995 1.42 40,000 1,465 
.46 30,000 488 .46 30,000 803 te 70, 30,000 2,882 
.46 30,000 810 .46 30,000 1,134 tavO 30,000 2,697 
46 30,000 464 .46 30,000 768 1.84 30,000 2,936 
46 30,000 488 . 46 30,000 803 be es 30,000 2,882 
.46 30,000 600 .46 30,000 953 Tea A 30,000 2 eae 
.46 30,000 810 .46 30,000 1,134 tS 30,000 2,697 
-46 30,000 1,033 46 30,000 1,201 5 Pe fs) 30,000 2,804 
.514 30,000 1,186 lz 30,000 1,354 UTS 30,000 2,970 
.97 = 460 97 —_— 738 2.92 — 2,975 
‘994 ove 589 993 ate 910 2.80 pl 2,761 
“994 = 850 994 a. 1,173 2.80 = 2,732 
she olnt a Te OUT) Pett — 1,278 2.80 mnt 2,894 
a23: 45,000 488 23 45 ,000 803 Py 2 80,000 2,882 
24 45,000 1,046 24 45 ,000 Eats .72 80,000 2,842 
24 45 ,000 861 24 45 ,000 1,183 2 80,000 2,743 


Reprinted from ‘‘The Canadian Trade Index.”’ 
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The following table of mileage indicates surfaced and unsurfaced roads, 
by provinces :— 


Surfaced 


Unsur- 
i Total 

cane Gravel Paved faced 
ores AMER tied 5 acc Cees Pee | 246 9 3,395 3,650 
co 4,287 a3 | 107388 | dazi9 
Now Brice ie ics (2. Bebe ees Ee 5,039 15 6,771 11,825 
Oebec. Ler eel) sca | Ree 12,591 2,256 | 20,916 35,763 
OREATIO. Sih, URE oc son ss One ee ae ee = la Bae OOy 3,826 19,518 66,411 
Matnitobae fmm feet 2 Nae er ee 3, 643 91 24,553 05-287 
Sasteatch ewatl Manni dele eos Rn eae 2413 — | 153,496.) S2155,a0e 
Alberta (2 2) game fag. ich ee ae ee 1,633 70 | 60,723 62,426 
British Colitmbiandesvcche-lee ae taalile Riel freien 8,030 402 14,028 22,460 
80, 649 6,717 | 313,784 ae40n, 150 


CANALS OF CANADA 


The canals controlled by the Dominion Government consist firstly of five 
main systems, namely, the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes route, the Richelieu 
river system, the Ottawa river system, the Rideau canal, and the Trent canal. 
In addition to these are two short independent canals, the St. Peters in Cape 
Breton, Nova Scotia and the St. Andrews on the Red river north of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. The total length of actual canal or canalized waters included in the 
above amounts to about 510 miles, and the number of locks in operation to 144. 
The waterways systems which are linked up by these canals amount in all to 
upwards of 1,600 miles. 


Of the various canal systems by far the most important is that of the St. 
Lawrence and Great Lakes. This consists of a series of eight distinct canals 
connected by navigable stretches of river and lake waters and extends from 
Montreal, at the head of ocean navigation, to Sault Ste. Marie at the easterly 
end of lake Superior. Its total length is 946 miles, the difference in level over- 
come amounting to about 580 feet. ) 


The Richelieu river canals provide a water route from Montreal to Rouse’s ~ 
Point, New York, at the head of lake Champlain, a distance of 127 miles. The 
route continues through this lake and the Hudson river to New York. 


The navigation of the Ottawa river between Ste. Anne de Bellevue at the — 
head of Lake St. Louis, and Ottawa is effected by the Ottawa river canals which 
overcome rapids at the junction of the Ottawa and St. Lawrence rivers and at 
Carillon and Long Sault. 


__ The Rideau canal provides a waterway between the cities of Ottawa and 
Kingston, a distance of 126 miles. A branch of this canal extends from Bever- 


idge’s Bay on the lower Rideau lake to the town of Perth, a distance of 7-25 
miles. 


_ The Trent canal system, a linking up of various rivers and lakes, extends 
from Trenton on the Bay of Quinte to Port Severn on Georgian Bay. It is 
completed only as far as Swift Rapids from which point vessels of small draft 
can be carried over marine railways to Port Severn. 

No tolls are charged on Canadian canals. 
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CANALS OF CANADA--LENGTH AND LOCK DIMENSIONS, 1932 
Locks 
wee Ta io Poe bir Minimum dimensions 
miles "| Lengt! ; I 
Num- gth ; | Normal 
ber of pe wees ee depth 
an hollow “. over 
locks quoins width sills 
St. Lawrence and Great feet feet feet 
Lakes 
Lachine vs tepaek ects en Montreal to Wachine............. 05.2 8-74 5 7 5 
Soulanges-in yon ween rac pans Cascades Point to Coteau Landing 14-67 5 toe s re 
Cornwallis orn Veen bton ars Cornwall to Dickinson's Landing. 11-00 6 270 43-67 14 
Barranis Point era e))te Hatran's Point Rapids.....)... 02.04: 1-28 1 800 50 ; 16 
IRapide PIAt ie pyar ioe tae Rapide Plage Morrisburg: .....4 0. 3-89 2 270 45 14 
Galops..... GAAS ARE Fe: Lroduois to (Cardinal. .2.2.2 5) R36 3 270 45 14 
Welland Ship..............|/Port Weller, Lake Ontario, to Port fi ; 
; Colborne, Lake Erie....... ‘ 27-60 8 859 80 30* 
Salt Stes Manen: 2... a. ut St. Mary’s Rapids, Sault Ste. Marie. . 1-38 1 900 60 18-25 
Ottawa and Rideau Rivers 
bee AIG Sel OC Kae teiclsve re + gies Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
: FANYGI Oh ots 8 Sin oe I 0-12 1 200 45 9 
Carillon. Pee ee en Carillion, rapids, Ottawa river .......°. 0-94 2 200 45 9 
Grenville. ease ee eons Sault rapids, Ottawa river.... 5-94 5 200 45 9-5 
RIT CANIA A. Ay. SRE ee Aso 6 Ottawa to Kingston..... 3 : 126-25 47 134 33 5 
Rideau Lake to Perth (Tay Branch) 7-25 2 134 33 5 
Richelieu River 
StOursmeocksatter hOG dean |S. OUTS, OUe.a.lc.0 sie clsi cele as been 0-12 1 339 45 | 12 
Chambiyerenee es |@hambly to St; Johns, Que.....\.. 11:76 9 120-5 23°25 6-Sf 
Lake Ontario to Georgian |. ° 
Bay 
IN BEC ERARY fect RIES CaS eet Oe Isthmus of Murray, Bay of Quinte... 5-15 | None — —_ (ADE 
Trent). .s..+4----.-+---.+|2renton to Peterborough lock, Peter- 
DOLOU CMe seine se ee!) NPT, 88-74 18 175 33 | 8-33 
Peterborough lock to Swift Rapids...| 135-71 24 134 33 6 
Swift Rapids to Port Severn......... 16-0 Marine railways (4) ** 
Port Severn lock....... AV oe ' — 1 100 25 6 
Sturgeon lake to Lindsay (Scugog 
SN bh Ae ee CeO Ge bebe 8-35 1 142 33 6 
Lindsay to Port Perry (Scugog Branch)| 26-65 None —_ — (4-5) 
Miscellaneous 
Sint CECHS trae ciaiesode sei ans avare St. Peter Bay to Bras d’Or Lakes, f 
Cape BLebOU, ING She sdivieiy s wlee «tee aoe 0-50 1 300 48 18§ 


*The depth of canal prism between locks is 25 feet, 

{With lake Ontario at elevation 244, 

§The depth of canal prism is 17 feet. 

+The lock of minimum usable length on this system is No. 2 with an inside clearance of 111 feet 5 inches. 


**The largest motorboat which can be passed over the Marine Railways at Swift Rapids and Big Chute, Severn 
river, is one of 56 feet in length, 134 feet beam, 4 feet draft and weighing not more than 15 tons, 


PORTS AND HARBOURS 


Most of the main ports in Canada are administered by harbour commis- 
sions (Victoria, British Columbia, being an exception), each commission being 
constituted by a special act of Parliament. The commissions have jurisdiction 
over all Crown property in their harbour but no property may be disposed of in 
any way without the consent of the Governor in Council. They have powers 
to make by-laws for the government of harbour properties and services and for 
the imposition and collection of rates on vessels and cargoes and penalties for 
infraction of their by-laws. They also control the expenditure of revenue so 
received. All commissions are subject to the jurisdiction of the Minister of 


Marine in all matters. 
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Other harbours in the Dominion, when proclaimed public harbours un se 
Canada Shipping Act, have an officer known as Harbour wraps pte O 
navigation of vessels in the harbour and the assignment of berths and anc ir ie 
He operates under the control of the Department of Marine and is paid from 
fees levied on vessels under the terms of the Act. Harbours administered on 
this principle in Canada number approximately 170. ' 

The wharves constructed by the Dominion Government in any harbour in 
Canada not administered by a Harbour Commission or some other special form of 
administration, are administered by an officer known as a wharfinger appointed 
under the Government Harbours and Piers Act, who collects the tolls imposed _ 
under the regulations on vessels and cargo. This officer likewise operates under 
the control of the Department of Marine, and for remuneration he is allowed 
to retain a percentage from the revenues collected under the tariff. 


Atlantic Ports 


Chief Canadian Maritime ports in the East are:—Halifax, Saint John, 
' Sydney and Louisburg, on the Atlantic seaboard; with Quebec and Montreal 
on the St. Lawrence river—the former 800 miles and the latter 1,000 miles from 
the sea but easy of access to ocean vessels of large tonnage by means of the St. 
Lawrence Ship channel. Montreal is the chief port of transfer for cargo from 
ocean to lake carrier, the St. Lawrence canal system to the Great Lakes having 
its beginning at the harbour’s westerly entrance. 


MONTREAL is second only to New York on the North American continent 
as a port, despite the fact that it is closed for over four months during the year. 
More than 100 ocean vessels can be accommodated in the docks and there are 
over 8 miles of developed waterfront. It has most modern facilities for the 
storing and handling of grain and will in the near future have grain elevators 
with a capacity of 20,000,000 bushels. 


The ship channel between Montreal and Quebec varies in depth from about 
35 feet at high tide in the tidal portions of the river to 30 feet at ordinary low 
water, with a minimum width of 300 feet enlarged up to 800 feet at the bends 
and difficult places. 


QUEBEC, approximately 180 miles distant down river from Montreal, with 
its outstanding bridge spanning the river some 150 feet over high water, is the 
other important port of the St. Lawrence. It is a port of call for the ocean lines 
terminating at Montreal, and the terminal for the large liners which cannot go 
up the ship channel. A grain elevator with a capacity of 4,000,000 bushels 
and berths with depths varying from 25 feet to 40 feet are available for 25 vessels. 


Hairax harbour is open all the year round and is one of the safest of 
world harbours. It has space and depth of water sufficient for a large number 


of vessels, with extensive berthage facilities for vessels drawing from 25 to 45 
feet of water. 


SAINT JOHN is also a winter port open all year. The main channel has a 
depth of 28 feet towards the head of the harbour and the harbour itself has 
depths varying from 50 feet to 70 feet. The depths of water alongside the 
wharves at Saint John West are from 26 feet to 35 feet. The West St. John 
berths, destroyed by fire in June, 1931, have been rebuilt in improved con- 
struction; and a new deepwater pier and shore quay, with a 1,500,000 bushel 
grain elevator, will be ready for service during the latter part of 1933. 
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Pacific Ports 


On the Pacific coast Canada has but two large seaports, Vancouver and 
Victoria. Prince Rupert is a natural harbour which should gain in importance 
as northern British Columbia is developed and new outlets for the grain pro- 
duced in the Peace River farming areas are opened. 


VANCOUVER is the western terminal of the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific railways and has an elevator storage capacity of over 16,000,000 bushels. 
Large quantities of British Columbia timber are shipped annually and with 
cheaper freight rates available through the Panama Canal route to European 
ports, the growth of Vancouver as a port is assured. The wheat movement 
through Vancouver in 1917 was only 312,000 bushels but in 1924 it had increased 
to 53,509,000 bushels, and in 1931 was 73,000,000 bushels. The entrance to the 
harbour has a minimum depth of 36 feet and the wharves and piers have depths 
varying from 20 feet to 40 feet. 


Victoria has berthage for ocean going ships in the outer harbour where 
there is a depth of from 26 feet to 33 feet. The harbour is divided into 3 parts, 
the outer harbour, the inner harbour, and the upper inner harbour. Depths 
along the wharves are about 20 feet. 


: Hudson Bay Ports 


CHURCHILL on Hudson Bay, and the terminus of the Hudson Bay Railway, 
first came into operation as a grain shipping port in 1931. The shipping facilities 
include a grain elevator of 2,500,000 bushels storage capacity and a dock 1,854 
feet long with 30 feet depth of water at low tide. Vessels of 28 feet draft can 
enter and leave at all stages of the tide. The harbour is land-locked. In view 
of the brevity of the season the elevator and dock are equipped to minimize the 
time of loading. Aids to navigation in Hudson Strait protect vessels against 
the hazards that heretofore attended this route. This is the shortest grain 
shipping route from a large area in Western Canada to Europe. 


Inland Ports 


The St. Lawrence system of inland waterways penetrates from the straits 
of Belle Isle to the head of lake Superior, a distance of 2,340 miles into the very 
heart of the continent, providing a waterway outlet to the Atlantic seaboard 
for the harvests of the prairie and the agricultural and industrial products of 
Ontario and Quebec. For seven and one half months in the year a channel 
35 feet deep is available on the St. Lawrence for ocean steamers as far up as 
Montreal at the head of ocean navigation. 

Between Montreal and Fort William and Port Arthur on the west shore of 
lake Superior the through water route comprises 76 miles of canal with 31 locks 
and 1,142 miles of river and lake waters, a total of 1,218 miles. The minimum 
depth of water on this route at normal level is 14 feet. 

The principal inland ports of Canada are Toronto on lake Ontario, Sarnia 
on the east side of the St. Clair river, Fort William and Port Arthur on lake 
Superior, and Port McNicoll on Georgian bay. a: 

Toronto harbour has two entrances, the east one having a minimum depth 
of 14 feet and the west 12 feet. The greatest depths in this harbour are from 27 
feet to 30 feet and the ship channel is 400 feet wide with a minimum depth of 
22 feet. Central harbour terminal wharves have a depth of 24 feet which is to 
be increased to 30 feet. 
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SARNIA has a depth of 21 feet alongside the numerous wharves and the 
depths for anchorage vary from 35 feet in the channel to 9 feet in the bay. | 

Fort Writ1AM has three natural channels of the harbour, with widths of 
600, 500 and 400 feet, all dredged to a depth of 25 feet. The wharves have a 
depth of 22 feet and alongside the Empire and Northwestern elevators 25 feet. 

Port ARTHUR has a channel 350 feet wide leading into main harbour centre 
and a depth of 20 to 21 feet in the harbour. Main harbour south has a channel 
375 feet wide and a depth of 25 feet with harbour depths of 19 feet to 25 feet, 
while the depths in main harbour north range from 12 feet to 24 feet. 

Port McNIcoLL has an artificial basin 800 yards long and 200 yards wide 
with concrete docks on the east and west sides. The depth alongside is 24 feet, 

The following tables show shipping at the principal ocean and inland ports 
for the fiscal years ending March 31, 1930-1931-1932 :— 


OCEAN PORTS 


Total shipping 


Port Year Putived Departed 

Tons Tons 

Vessels eer Vessels register 
Montreal vans: 51 cieee a ae 1930 6,276 SROOUn FLT 6,341 8,382,164 
1931 5,541 8,258,899 5,585 8,260,142 
1932 5,538 7,637,641 | 5,595 7,660,918 
OTST ee coh ik Sen ERMC RU TL ReM ROI 1930 De BMs) 4,400,046 2,347 4,385,838 
1931 De Si) 4,394 ,433 2,229 4,374,790 
1932 2,320 | 3,984,305 2,338 3,975 ,482 
Telarlitaeths, ie aed Wiad it) SR 1930 3,834 5,148 ,986 3,850 4,857,986 
1931 3,597 4,774,115 3,640 4,613,622 
; 1932 3,105 4,708,569 SDT 4,835,091 
SEE ODIs ee INS i e ee 1930 2, 633 TR S2) 104-5 2,646 1,717,045 
1931 2,358 1,988,416 2,356 1,984,967 
: 1932 2,088 2,060, 292 2,109 2,083,546 
VW ANGOMIVETURopte aMe nny aoe ne ae 1930 Mier Ote tl 294. 207 17,925 11,245,600 
1931 16,159 | 12,645 982 16,278 12,300,455 
1932 14,127 | 11,809,539 14,197 | 11,924,131 


INLAND PORTS 


Total shipping 
Pari vee Arrived Departed 
Tons onan Tons 
Vessels register Vessels register 

Pore Durch, wee eee eae eg 1930 eal ss 2,570,086 Ih Bs 3,114,686 
1931 1,246 | 3,159,367 soy 3,427,239 

REV DIE 1932 Ib ES) || 2A HOA ko 1,315 3,088 , 330 
Hort Wil adie arn eudtdy ole cscs 1930 1237p) 73), 043,518 1,180 2;, 9135 236 
1931 Lil 3.064, 148 1,042 2,107,193 

rosie 1932 SOD Feels OLS 788 1,141 2,611,569 
TOR ARIAS {Ata Aa ee Oa 1930 2,664 | 1,998,792 2,704 2,043,317 
me ee Bay 2,537 2,121,351 

: : ,998 , 454 O22 2,537,247 
Sarnia... amare >) elas ines ts oh 1930 195237) 3,034 068 19,268 3,973,789 
1931 19,407 | 3,855,670 19,413 3,847 , 203 


1932 18074. (103 376.946 18,081 3,390,934 
’ ? 
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STEAMSHIP SERVICES 
The Department of Marine administers the general shipping interests of 
Canada. Administration of the Canada Shipping Act, and other acts relating 
to marine transportation, the construction of lighthouses, ports, harbours, piers 
pilotage, the meteorological service, river and harbour police, shipwreck enquiries, 
inspection of ships, radio telegraph stations, etc., are among the most important 
functions of the department. 


There are, on the Atlantic, 49 lines operating steamship services from 
Montreal, 15 from Quebec, 52 from Halifax, and 26 from Saint John, and, on 
the Pacific, 69 lines from Vancouver—in all, over 200 different services. 


Among the largest companies are the Canadian Pacific Steamships and the 
Canadian National Steamships. The Canada Steamship Lines operate extensive 
services on the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence and other inland waterways. 
Other principal steamship companies are the Anchor-Donaldson Line, Cunard 
Line, Houston. Line, White Star Dominion Line, Blue Funnel Line, Ellerman- 
Bucknall Line, Manchester Line, Elder Dempster Line, Canadian-Australian 
Line, County Line, Cairn Line, Furness Line, Pickford and Black Line, Lloyd- 
Mediterraneo Line, Scandinavian-American Line, and Holland Amerika Line. 


Passenger and freight services are maintained to European, United States, 
West Indian, South American, South African, and Australian ports from the 
Atlantic seaboard and to China, Japan, Mexico, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Central and South America, and the Orient generally from the Pacific 
seaboard, as well as to Atlantic seaboard, Great Britain, and European ports 
via the Panama canal. 


AIR ROUTES AND SERVICES 


Civil avidtion in Canada dates from the end of the Great War though public 
attention was first directed to aeronautic activity in the Dominion by the first 
recorded flight at Petawawa in 1909. Aeronautics is no longer an experiment 
but a business. Developments during the past’ few years have demonstrated 
its utility. A-review of the progress made in Canada during the post-war years 
cannot fail to strengthen the public attitude towards air commerce and to the 
appreciation of its unlimited possibilities as a benefit to the State. 

Canada, geographically, is a country of great distances. Her cities are 
separated by vast stretches, and railroads, highways, and canals have, until 
recent years, been the most important means of transportation... The influence 
of aviation on such a vast country as a rapid and more direct form of transport 
has produced a great awakening of interest and enthusiasm probably equalled in 
no other field of activity. 


The Aeronautics Act providing for the administration of aeronautics in 
Canada became law on the 6th of June, 1919, but it was not till 1927 that the 
present era of intensive development commenced. Enactments of air regulations 
to protect the public and increase the efficiency and safety of air routes, aero- 
dromes, lighting systems, radio direction finding stations, and meteorological 
services have been ‘provided, indicating a permanent and continual advance in 
aeronautical science. 

Commercial aviation has made rapid progress, and probably in no other 
country in°the world is there a wider and more varied field where it oo be 
proved beyond question that flying can be used to greater advantage than in 


Canada, 
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The activities of commercial concerns, and both provincial and federal 
government services in aeroplane transportation in the remoter parts of the 
country are now generally accepted as a necessity and have become a recognized 
part of every conservation development, and engineering service in the country. 
The handicaps of winter flying have now been largely overcome and all year 
round operations of long and difficult flights are undertaken with scheduled 
regularity. 


During 1926, 14 firms were operating aircraft in Canada but by the end of 
1931 the total had increased to 100 in addition to 66 registered private owners. 
A notable advance was also observed for the number of hours flown by aircraft 
which increased during the five year period from 5,860 hours in 1926 to 73,645 
in 1931. A corresponding increase in number of passengers carried during the 
same period occurred, the total of 6,436 persons carried in 1926 being increased 
to 100,128 during 1931. 


The following statistics indicate the extent of civil flying during 1931:— 


Operating firms, 100; hours flown, 73,645; passengers carried, 100,128; 
passenger miles, 4,073,553; freight carried (pounds), 2,372,467; mail (pounds), 
470,461; licensed airharbours, 83; licensed aircraft, 495; licensed pilots (com- 
mercial), 366; licensed pilots (private), 292; licensed air engineers, 346. 


The chief outlet for commercial flying, other than government contracts, 
has been the transportation of men and supplies to the northern mining camps. 
Journeys which formerly occupied weeks of labourious travel are now under- 
taken in a few hours time, and with greater economy in most instances. 


The development of air mail services to connect the principal cities of the 
Dominion and to serve the needs of isolated communities is now established. 
During the winter of 1927-28 the Post Office Department let contracts for 5 mail 


services serving points in the lower St. Lawrence and Magdalen Islands, Pelee 
Island, and Red Lake districts. 


Air mail services maintained on schedule during 1931 were:— 


Name Duration Frequenc i 
( Vy Flying 
of route Contractors of service of service distance 
miles 
Montreal Rimouskionecer err IRiGrALELC ays yee eats During open season of|2 trips per week out- 330 
navigation (30 weeks). going. 1 incom- 

: : 3 ing. 
Montreal-Albany............/Canadian Colonial Airways,|All the year round......|6 trips per week, one 200 
one POL8 ' Al ee Montreal. way. Y 

uebec, F.Q.- Seven Is. via}Canadian Airways, Ltd..../During closed season of|2 l i 

Betsiamites, Chute aux Out- navigation Gpaier. Sir get 4 
ardes, Franquelin, Baie St. 15th Dec. to 15th 3 

Nicholas, Godbout, Baie de April). 

la Trinité, Pentecost Riv., 

Shelter Bay, Clark City. 


Seven Is., P.Q.-Anticosti..... Canadian Airways, Ltd.... During closed season of|2 round trips per 120 


navigation (approx.| month. 
15th Dec. to 15th 


E ; ; April). 

Amos-Siscoe-Pascalis, P.Q....|General Airways Ltd...... All the year round..... 115th May to 15th Vf 
November, tri- 
weekly. 


16th November to 
15th December, 
weekly. 

16th December to 
15th April, semi- 
weekly. 

16th April to 14th 
May, weekly. 
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Name. Contractors Deon Frequency Flying 
ol service of service distance 
i miles 
Moncton, N.B.-Magdalen I... /Canadian Airways Limited. During closed season of{One round trip per 20 
navigation (approx.| week. 7 
15th December to 15th 
= 5 April). 
Moncton to Charlottetown, |Canadian Airways, Lim- : s Weekly 
PELL. SE yer in eee 8 Sep hc 2008 ar v 
Leamington, Ont.-Pelee I.,/Nat. Air. Trans., Limited. of « Daily, except Sun 39 
nt. etna Chet yaa io 
‘ ; < k day. 
Sioux Lookout-Red Lake, Ont. asian Airways, Lim-jAll the year round...... Semi-weekly 325 
ited. RX Ae i, 
McMurray, Alta.-Aklavik,}Canadian Airways, Lim-|All the year round Week! 
N.W.T., via Chipewyan,| ited. Caer are! a 
Fitzgerald, Fort Smith, 
Resolution, _Hay River, 
Providence, Simpson, Wrig- 
ley, Norman, Good Hope, 
Arctic Red River, Macpher- 
son, Aklavik, . 
ee he Bear Lake, ao Airways, Lim-]All the year round... Monthivwaen oy wet 360 
Vek ited. N 
Winnipeg-Pembina, Manitoba oe a i IB CWE en ee Saat a 66 
Prince Albert-Lac la Ronge,|Brooks Airways, Limited. . § 4 Weekly....... 140 
Saskatchewan. » ; 
Peace River-North Vermilion. Canadian Airways, Lim- “ 16 return trips dur- 167 
: ‘ ited. ing winter. 
Vancouver-Victoria, B.C...... * & Summer'sérviceny.. 4.4. «| Wallin. eee 60 
Whitehorse-Dawson, Yukon. .|Treadwell Vukon Com- Special (sticker) service.|.........002..04.. 273 
pany. 


The above services are operated by commercial aviation companies under 
contract with the Post Office Department, and are the initial steps in the estab- 
lishment of a great system of airways which will in time connect all parts of 


the Dominion. 


St. Hubert airport at Montreal is the terminal of the first international 
passenger freight and mail route between the United States and Canada, and 
the traffic returns of international business already indicate this airport being 
one of the most important on the continent. 

During 1931 the total aircraft operating to and from St. Hubert airport 


was 1,070, and revenue obtained from storage, etc., 


amounted to $13,060. 


In the same year 4 aircraft were imported, the value of aircraft and parts im- 


ported being $24,098. 


Licensed Cwwil Aerodromes, Public Airports 


Brandon, Manitoba. 

Brantford, Ontario. 

Calgary, Alberta. 

Cap de la Madeleine, Quebec. 

Cranbrook, British Columbia. 

Edmonton, Alberta. 

Fernie, British Columbia. 

Fort William, Ontario. 

Grand Forks, British Colum- 
bia. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Hamilton, Ontario. 

Kenora, Ontario. 

Kitchener, Ontario. 


London, Ontario. 

Medicine Hat, Alberta. 

Moncton, New Brunswick. 

Montreal, Quebec (La Salle). 

Montreal, Quebec (St. Hubert) 

Montreal, Quebec (Cartier- 
ville). 

Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan. 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Regina, Saskatchewan. 

Rimouski, Quebec. 

Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 

St. Catharines, Ontario. 

Stratford, Ontario. 


Sydney, Nova Scotia. 


Toronto, Ontario (De Les- 
sepps). 

Toronto, Ontario (Barker 
Field). 

Toronto, Ontario (Aerodrome 
Ltd.) 


Trail, British Columbia. 

Vancouver, British Columbia. 

Vernon, British Columbia. 

Virden, Manitoba. 

Walkerville, Ontario. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 
(Stevenson). 


Public Airports Licensed for Customs 


Lethbridge, Alberta. 
Montreal, Quebec (St. Hubert) 


Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan. 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 


Walkerville, Ontario. 
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Auxiliary Aerodrome 
Digby, N.S. te 


Private Airports 


Belleville, Ontario. Niagara Falls, Ontario. Toronto, Ontario. ; 
Chatham, Ontario. Quebec, Quebec. Victoria, British Columbia. 
Kingston, Ontario. Regina, Saskatchewan. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Lac a la Tortue, Quebec. St. Jovite, Quebec. Woodstock, Ontario. 


Longueuil, Quebec. 


Private Seaplane Poris 


Lac a la Tortue, Quebec. Quebec, Quebec (Sillery). Sioux Lookout, Ontario. 
Montreal, Quebec. 


Public Seaplane Ports 


Fredericton, New Brunswick. St. Félicien, Quebec. Temiscouata, Quebec. 

Lake Waskesiu, Saskatchewan. Saint John, New Brunswick. Toronto, Ontario. 

Longueuil, Quebec. Sioux Lookout, Ontario. Vancouver, British Columbia. 
Matapedia Lake, Quebec. Swanson Bay, British Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Montreal, Quebec. Columbia. 


Public Seaplane Anchorages 


Emma Lake, Saskatchewan. Montreal, Quebec (Pointe aux Sproat Lake, British Columbia 

Fredericton, New Brunswick. Trembles). Three Rivers, Quebec. 

Haileybury, Ontario. Port Arthur, Ontario. Williams Lake, British Colum- 
bia. 


Public Seaplane Anchorages—Also Licensed for Customs 


Fredericton, New Brunswick. Haileybury, Ontario. 


Private Seaplane Anchorages 


Como, Ontario. , Orient Bay, Ontario. Sioux Lookout, Ontario. 
Fort Francis, Ontario. Remi Lake, Ontario. Sudbury, Ontario. 
Minaki, Ontario. Roberval, Quebec. Timagami, Ontario. 


Oba Lake, Ontario. Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 


CHAPTER VI 


LABOUR, AND IMMIGRATION REGULATIONS AFFECTING 
LABOUR IN CANADA 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR 


ire, {life Department of Labour of the Dominion Government publishes from 
time to time. bulletins on wages and hours of labour in Canada. The followin 

information is compiled from a bulletin issued as a supplement to the Lo 
Gazette for January, 1933, giving figures as to 1932 and certain previous years. 


~ The table of index numbers below will show the general trend of the move- 
ment in rates of wages from 1911 to 1932 for several groups of trades or indus- 
tries. An average of the first six groups is made in order to indicate the general 
trend in such trades. The year 1913 was taken as the base period, that is the 
wage rates in 1913 were taken as 100, so that the index numbers show the per- 
centage changes in rates from time to time prior to and since that date. 


It will be seen that by 1920 wages had generally reached levels almost one 
hundred per cent higher than in 1913. Since 1920 all groups have shown some 
decreases, but recovered somewhat by 1929 and 1930, declining to some extent 
in 1931 and 1932. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES FOR VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOUR IN 
| | CANADA, 1901-1932 


(Rates in 1913=100) 


| ; | 

Build- Hh nae ; . Com- | Miscel- | Logging 

Vear tial Metal aes ae shee: Coal *Aver- mon | aneous and 

craton trades epades ways Rae mining age factory factory | saw- 

labour | trades | milling 

| : . samt 
90-2 91-0 91-6 88-1 95°7 97-5 92-4 94-9 | 95-4 | 96-3 
96-0 95 +3 96-0 92-3 97-9 98-3 96-0 08-1] 97-4 98-8 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 |} 100-0 
100:8 100°5 102-4 101-0 101 °+4 101-9 101°3 101-0 103 +2 94°7 
101-5 101-5 103-6 97-8 101-7 102:3 101-4 101-0 106-2 89-1 
102-4 106-9 105-8 102-2 105-9 Lite 7 105-8 110-4 115-1 109-5 
109-9 128-0 111-3 114-6 124-6 130-8 119-9 | 129-2 128-0 130-2 
125-9 155-2 123-7 142-9 158-0 157-8 143-9 152-3 146-8 150-5 
148-2 180-1 145-9 163-2 183-9 170°5 165 +3 180-2 180-2 169-8 
180-9 209-4 184-0 194-2 221-0 197-7 197-9 215-3 216-8 202-7 
Scho ooivine Ode b 170-5 186-8 193-3 192-1 195-9 208-3 | 191-2 190-6 202-0 152-6 
Pe rae th nee 162-5 173-7 192-3 184-4 184-4 197-8 182°5 183-0 189-1 158-7 
eae aie Lik oe Ne F 166-4 174-0 188-9 186-2 186°4 197-8 183-3 181-7 196-1 170°4 
POA Spe Gad oD 80 169-7 175-5 | 191-9 186-4 186-4 192-4 183-7 183 +2 197-6 183-1 
Wie are, stave ter Sunvonet 170-4 175-4 192-8 187-8 186°4 167-6 180-1 186-3 195-5 178+7 
Dep ope nekbecats 172-1 177-4 193-3 188-4 186-4 167-4 180-8 187-3 196-7 180-8 
pak, mh pordicee 179-3 178-1 195-0 189-9 198-4 167:9 184:°8 187+7 199-4 182°8 
2 om 185-6 180-1 198-3 194-1 198-4 168-9 187-4 187-1 200-9 184-3 
ot a Sha eee 197-5 184-6 202 +3 198-6 204-3 168 -9 192-7 187-8 202-1 185°+6 
Bor TLOO CR cio 203 -2 186-6 203-3 199-4 204°3 169-4 194-4 188-2 202-3 183-9 
195-7 182-9 205-1 192-4 199-2 169-4 190-8 183-4 197-3 163-0 
mati tee ral'si« melee « 178-2 174-7 194-2 180-7 183-9 164-0 179-3 173-6 184-3 141-3 
set LS Od ee ee Se a ee SS 
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In the following table will be found the rates of wages and hours of labour 
in various trades in four chief cities of Canada in 1932, namely, Montreal, 


Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver :— 


RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES, IN CERTAIN 
CITIES OF CANADA, 1932 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Occupation Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
. BUILDING TRADES—— : 

; Breklaverse: 2s crores os 3.5 - .75—.85 44 1.00 40 G39 44 1.2234 40 
CAEPENbErS:\,.ceeeriy = yee .60—.75 {44-55 .90 40 1.00 44 .874] 40-44 
Electrical workers......... ma) 44 1.00 40 1.00 44 1.00 44 
PAINELS.. Flos eee + ES es .65 [44-402 .75— .823 44 .70— .80 44 aS) 44 
Pigsterers. s ucc Ges ood es 85 |44-493 1.00 40 1.35 44 1.00-1.25 40 
(Peta Ders lo wateeee es + elo ore «= nes 44 1.00 40 Nake) 44 1.00 40 
Sheet metal workers....... .65 44 .90 40 .85 44 1.00 |40-44 
Stomeeteters-riaciie n\n (=1- ak hue .75-1.00 44 1.00 40 15 44 WAS) 40 
Wabourers. ines be rt se .30— .40 |44-60 .30— .50 |40-48 -40— .50 |44-60 .40— .50 |40-44 

2. METAL TRADES— 

Blackemithises yo qq cesta! .60— .75 |40-50 .60— .80 |40-50 .60— .70 |44-50 .65— 275 44 
Bovevtiakerss os 50. sec vd. % .99- .65 44 .60— .75 |40-50 .58— .71 144-50 .673—.783 44 
MiachinistSisc.« << sais .e os .50— .85 144-50 -523-.75 |40-50 .55— .75 |44-50 .674—.873 44 
Tron mouldergs: terete. ooh 2 .50— .71 |44-50 .523— 80 |40-50 .60— .75 |44-50 .674—.80 44 

3. ELecTRIC RAILWAYS 
Conductors and motormen. 25 40 .60 |40-48 58 42 63 48 
Dene tat os Soak teen t -51— .55 40 i 218 36 .86 44 .69— .97 32 
Shop and barnmen........ .38— .62 |45-62 .54— 81 33 -40— .70 |39-44 -46— .75 144-48 
BPlectriciansS =e... ans sore .55— .65 |40-45 .60— .79 |32-33 -57— .70 |39-42 -70— .75 44 
Trackmen and labourers.. . .35 48 .50- .59 32 .403 44 -50- .59 |44-48 

Wages Wages Wages Wages 

4, PRINTING TRADES— per week per week per week per week 

Compositors, machine and 

hands newer nee 38.00-44.00] 48 47.50] 463 43.00] 46 43.20] 45 
Compositors, machine and 

hand sob aaeee tier epee: 32 .00-38 .00/44-48 | 35.00-40.00/44—48 39.60/44—48 40.50/44-48 
Pressmer, news...........]| 35.00-40.00 48 46.50 48 42.00 48 43.20 48 
Pressmen, job.............| 32.00-36.00/44-48 | 33.00-40.00/44—48 39 60/4448 40.50| 44-48 
Bookbinders............-. 30.00-33.75] 48 | 33.00-38.00/44-48 | 35.00-39.00/44—-48 | 38.56-40.50/44—48 
Bindery girls... .......... 12.50-15.00} 48 | 15.00-18.00/44~48 | 10.00-18.00|44-48 | 16.00-20.25|44-48 


SoS 


Space does not permit publishing the details of wage rates and hours of 
labour of the manufacturing industries in Canada; these are given in the bulletin 
mentioned above which may be obtained from the Department. of Labour, 
Ottawa. In 1930 there were 24,020 manufacturing establishments giving em- 
ployment to 551,496 wage earners, who were paid $551,853,649, an average of 
$1,000 per worker. The number of salaried employees was 92,495, receiving 
$184,239,117, an average of $1,982. Data as to numbers of establishments, 
value of output, raw materials, employees, salaries and wages in each industry 


for 1930 appear in the Canada Year Book, published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa. 


The following paragraphs afford information as to prevailing hours of 
labour and general wage levels in certain manufacturing industries. Many of 


the establishments have been on the eight hour day with five days, or less, per 
week on a short time basis. 


TEXTILES, CoTTON, WOOLLEN, and KNITTING.—Most of the factories operate 
50 or 55 hours per week when on full time with wages per hour as follows: carders 
(male) 25 cents to 40 cents; spinners (male) 25 cents to 45 cents; spinners 
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(female) 20 cents to 35 cents; weavers (male and female) 20 cents to 44 cents: 
loomfixers (male) 42 cents to 50 cents: knitters (male) 30 cents to 90 cents; 
knitters (female) 20 cents to 50 cents. 


SHiRTS.—Hours of labour are chiefly 44 to 50 per week and wages per 
week as follows: cutters $22 to $38; machine operators (female) $10 to $15: 
pressers (female) $12 to $15; examiners (female) $8 to $15. 


READY-MADE CLOTHING: MEN’s AND WoMEN’s.—Most establishments are 
on the 44 hour week with wages per week as follows: cutters $30 to $38 with 
some lower; machine operators (male) $20 to $36: machine operators (female) 
$10 to $16; basters (male) $10 to $35; pocket makers $11 to $42. 


Boots AND SHOES, LEATHER.—Standard hours of labour per week are from 
44 to 55 with wages per hour as follows: cutters 35 cents to 65 cents: lasters 
45 cents to 60 cents; stitchers 20 cents to 45 cents; machine operators 20 cents 
to 40 cents. 


RUBBER.—Standard hours per week are from 44 to 55, with wages per hour 
as follows: compounders 35 cents to 60 cents; curers 45 cents to 70 cents: 
calendar men 40 cents to 65 cents; tire builders 50 cents to 70 cents; shoe- 
makers (male) 25 cents to 45 cents and shoemakers (female) from 22 cents to 
30 cents; cutters from 25 cents to 55 cents; quarter makers (female) from 20 
cents to 28 cents. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 


Under the Canadian constitution, matters affecting factories, mines, shops 
and employment conditions generally come within provincial jurisdiction, while 
matters relating to employment in undertakings carried on in connection with 
Dominion public works, transportation and communication services come within 
federal jurisdiction. Immigration is also a.matter for Dominion regulation. 


In certain classes of legislation which are within provincial jurisdiction, the 
Dominion Parliament has co-operated with the provinces in order to render a 
more effective service. 


Dominion Labour Legislation 


Under this division of legislative authority, the Fair Wages and Eight- 
Hour Day Act relating to Dominion public works, the Canada Shipping Act 
and the Railway Act regulate working conditions in certain respects for the 
classes of labour indicated. 


The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act requires investigation of disputes 
between employers and employees engaged in the operation of mines and public 
utilities before a strike or lock-out may take place. Provincial legislation puts 
this Act in force in connection with such of these undertakings as are under 
provincial jurisdiction. In industries other than mines or public utilities, an 
investigation may take place with the consent of parties to the dispute. 


Under the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, public employment 
offices set up and administered by the different provincial governments 1n some 
seventy towns and cities are linked up in a Dominion-wide system which gives 
’ free service to employers wanting labour and to men wanting jobs. 
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Provincial Labour Legislation 


A brief-summary of the chief provincial labour statutes follows :— 


Mrininc Laws provide for inspector of mines to ensure the health and 
safety of employees, prohibit employment of young persons below a fixed age, 
varying from 15 in Quebec and British Columbia to 17 in Alberta and Ontario, 
and establish maximum hours of labour for underground workers. In Alberta, 
British Columbia, Nova Scotia and Northern Ontario the hours underground 
are limited to eight a day. In Saskatchewan the same restriction is made but 
longer hours may be worked if the employer and employee agree. The eight- 
hour limit applies also in British Columbia and Saskatchewan to workers above 
ground. 

There is Factory LEGISLATION in all the provinces but the rural province 
of Prince Edward Island. All the factory laws but that of New Brunswick fix 
a minimum age for employment in factories of at least 14 years. In Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, and Ontario, 14 is the minimum age except during the fruit and vege- 
table canning season in Nova Scotia. In Ontario, no child under 16 may be 
employed during school hours without a permit; in Quebec no child under 16 
may be employed unless he can read and write fluently or is attending night 
school. In Manitoba and Saskatchewan, the minimum ages for factory employ- 
ment are 14 for boys and 15 for girls; in Alberta and British Columbia 15 for 
both boys and girls. 

Hours of labour for young persons and women in factories are restricted 
by law in New Brunswick and Ontario to 10 hours a day and 60 a week, in 
Quebec to 10 hours a day and 55 hours a week, in Manitoba to 9 hours a day 
and 54 hours a week and in Saskatchewan to 48 hours a week. Exemptions from 
these hours may be granted by the factory inspector for not more than 36 days 
in a year. In many cases, particularly in Ontario, hours are shorter than the 
statutory limit. In Alberta the hours of all factory employees are limited by 
law to nine a day and 54 a week, and in British Columbia to eight a day and 48 
a week. Exemptions for certain classes are permitted for limited periods. Night 
work is prohibited for women and young persons in all the provinces but Alberta. 


All the factory laws require the premises to be kept so that the health and 
safety of employees is assured and regulations are laid down: for guarding 
machinery and dangerous processes. . 

In British Columbia, the Hours or Worx Act provides for an 8-hour day 
for all workers in industrial undertakings with limited exceptions. There is 
also a Mate Minimum Wace Act in British Columbia under which minimum 


wages may be fixed but up to the present time rates have been established only 
for stationary engineers. 


_  Mrnimum Wace Laws for the protection of female employees are in force 
in all provinces except New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. In the 
former, a statute passed in 1930, has not been put in effect. Under these Acts 
a provincial board fixes minimum rates of wages for female employees in indus- 
trial and commercial establishments. In Ontario and Quebec, the hours for 
which the rates are to be paid are specified and rates may be fixed for hours in 
excess of these. In the other provinces, the board may limit the hours of employ- 
ment. The Manitoba Act applies to boys under 18 as well as to girls and women 
while in Alberta, no male person may be employed at a lower wage than the 
minimum rate for females in the same occupation. In Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Nova Scotia, the orders apply only in cities and towns. In Manitoba orders © 
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governing factories and retail shops apply throughout the province but other 
orders relate only to Winnipeg and vicinity. The minimum weekly rate for ex- 
perienced women working in factories has been set at $12.50 in Alberta, $14 in 
British Columbia, $11-$12 in Manitoba according to the class of factory, $10-$11 in 
Nova Scotia, $10-$12.50 in Ontario, $8-$12.50 in Quebec and $14 in Saskatche- 
wan. Lower rates are fixed for minors and inexperienced workers. Rates in 
establishments other than factories are slightly higher or lower according to 
the occupation. 5 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION Acts in all provinces except Prince Edward 
Island establish a collective liability system of workmen’s compensation which 
is administered by a provincial board, and which covers practically all employ- 
ment except that of agriculture and domestic service. Accidents occurring in 
the course of employment and certain specified industrial diseases are compen- 
satable. Assessments are levied on employers grouped in classes according to 
the hazard of the industry, compensation being payable from the funds of the 
class in which the. accident occurs. In certain large industries, the employers 
may be individually liable. 

The text of Dominion and Provincial labour laws is given in the Report on 
Labour Legislation in Canada as existing December 31, 1928, and annual supple- 
ments published by the Dominion Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


IMMIGRATION REGULATIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Immigration regulations are made or changed from time to time by Order 
in Council and any person interested in knowing what the regulations are at any 
given period may secure that information from the Department of Immigration 
and Colonization, Ottawa, and from the Director of European Emigration for 
Canada, Canadian Building, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1, England. 

The immigration regulations as of January, 1933, suspend all general immi- 
gration except from the British Isles, self-governing British Dominions, New- 
foundland, and the United States of America. From the continent of Europe, 
whence many immigrants have come to Canada, the only classes at present 
admissible are :— 


(a) Wives and unmarried children under eighteen years of age joining 
family heads established in Canada. 


(b) Agriculturists having sufficient funds to establish and maintain them- 
selves on the land. 


From the British Isles, self-governing British Dominions, Newfoundland, 
and the United States, immigrants, not belonging to a prohibited class, are 
admissible if in possession of sufficient means to maintain themselves until 
employment is secured. Owing to existing unemployment conditions prevailing 
in Canada in common with other countries, solicitation of immigration has 
ceased, and a careful check is being made to see that those applying for admission 
are in possession of means to look after themselves while seeking work. 


The present policy with regard to encouragement is indicated in the follow- 
ing circular issued by the Department in January, 1931:— 


“Instead of naming a minimum sum, the possession of which might be 
regarded as warranting encouragement to migrate at this time, the Department 
believes that the interests of intending immigrants and of Canada will be better 
served by Booking Agents explaining that workers are not at present in demand 
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anywhere in Canada, and that encouragement should be deferred until a demand 
arises; any other policy is liable to displace those now employed, or to prevent 
the absorption of our present surplus. Even workers with moderate capital 
would do well to defer sailing until conditions improve.” 


On the 7th August, 1929, a regulation (P.C. 1413) known as the “‘Contract 
Labour Order” came into force. This regulation excludes all forms of contract 
labour, and the term ‘‘contract labour” as used in the Order is defined as mean- 
ing and including any immigrant seeking entry to Canada under contract or 
agreement, express or implied, to perform labour or service of any kind in 
Canada. The regulation contains a provision that the Minister of Immigration 
and Colonization may admit any contract labourer if satisfied that his labour or 
service is required in Canada. Firms having branches in Canada sometimes 
find themselves in difficulties as the result of transferring workmen from parent 
plants to branch plants in Canada without first securing approval from the 
Department. Such difficulties can be avoided by submitting an application to 
the Department of Immigration and Colonization at Ottawa, before any move- 
ment of labour takes place. 
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